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SSS Between a fat baby and a Sit CEE 
= SS baby there is often a world of dif- 
SS ference; fitness should be the aim. B==: 


=—= There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- 

=== go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
=== child which betoken perfect health, and 
AZ which augur brightly for its future. 


Pe Sample and Valuable 
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of 2d. for postage. 


(Mention this Paper. 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourtshes {t. 
othing equals {t. 110 years proves this 
fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective 
Aperient for Regular Use. 


WRIGHT?’S Coal Tar Soap 


Washes Children’s Tender Skins. 


Ad. per Tabiet. 
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Iron Building Works, 
HARBROW, 


Telephone—Hop 17, 


Telegrams—" E 


CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- 
tructed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 


Price £167, erected 
found 


complete on purchase rs 
iIndations. 


Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., with 


verandah Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 


Price £100, erected complete upon purchaser's 


foundations. 


110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals. 
Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade. 


Do 
3 Another Wonderful Discovery ! 


TOFFEE LUXE 
Sis Delicious beyond description. 


ee Sold to the shops in silver-finished salvers. 
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Macfarfane 


New 


Biscuits 


> 


Light, Wholesome 
and Palatable 
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PERILS THAT BESET YOUR HAR 


At this Season of the Year the Hair’s Stock of Natural Vitality Runs Low and must be 
Replenished if Baldness, Greyness, and other Forms of Hair-Poverty are to be Averted, 


TWO MINUTES’ DAILY “HAIR-DRILL,” WHICH KEEPS YOUR HAIR PERFECTLY 
HEALTHY AND LUXURIANT, TO BE SUPPLIED TO READERS—FREE, 


Tue spring is full of perils for your hair. 
Hundreds of men and women have absolutely 
ruined their hair through neglecting to take special 


care of it during spring 


WARNINGS OF COMING HAIR TROUBLE. 


leaves lose their greenness before 
does your hair lose its gloss and 
danger. 


Just the 
beginning to fall, so 
lustre when it 1s 

Many people do not notice their hair's loss of gloss 
and lustre until too late. Sometimes the change is 
sO gradual as to be almost Im pe rceptible The refore, 
if you have the slightest suspicion that your hair is 
not quite so bright and 


as 


in deadly 


prematurely old, 1s. is a very small premium to pay 
to ensure your hair against the perils that beset it, 
and yourself against the social and business handicap 
of Grey Hair or Baldness. 

Harlene * Hair-Drill,” practised for two minutes 
daiiy, cures the following Hair Weaknesses and 
Scalp Disorders : 

Baldness, 

Falling Hair, 

Thin, Weak Hair, 


Greyness (Total or 
Partial), 
—Scurf and Dandruff, 


Dull, Dead-looking 
Hair, 


Greasy Hair, 
Splitting at Ends, 


glossy it used to be, 
send up the coupon printed 
below and ire¢ if 
charge, the “* Tonic” and 
“strengthening” supplies 
your hair requires to keep 
healthy. 

Neglect to do this, and 
hair troubles will multiply. 

Scurf accumulate on 
your scalp, setting up an 
almost intolerable itching. 


as 


get, 


It presses down amongst 

the roots of your hair, 

choking and squeezing 

them to death. Your hair 

begins to fade and lose its The hair 1 
colour. It splits at the re 
ends, and falls out in Hoir-D 
quantities. And you—you 


begin to become Grey-Headed or even Bald, to the 
detriment of your appearance, the of your 
looks, and even the danger of losing hopes of advance 
ment (perhaps your very position), because of your 
too old ” looks. 

All these perils are warded off by the daily practice 
of Harlene “ Hair-Drill.” It only takes two minutes 


apeiny 


a day Yet within a week it checks the growing 
weakness of your hair, and in a very short time it 
restores your hair and scalp to perfect health, 

The rules for practising this wonder-working 
Toilet Practice of Harlene “ Hair-Drill” (with all 
the necessary materials for carrying it out for seven 


days) are sent you free of charge 


SMALL COST OF KEEPING YOUR HAIR 
HEALTHY AND ABUNDANT. 

After you have proved by the practise of Harlene 
** Hair-Drill * its merits, you can continue 

All that is required is a bottle of Edwards’ Harlene 
for the Hair, the most wonderful hair-food and tonic- 
dressing, which you obtain from any chemists 
and stores 

Harlene for the Hair is sold in ts., 2s. 6d., 
bottle Cremex Shampoo Powders, 1s 
of seven, or 2d. each 

When you consider that the use of Harlene keeps 
your hair healthy, bright, well-coloured, luxuriant, 
and attractive-looking, and prevents your looking 


can 


ind 


4s. 6d box 


MAIR DRILb 


iv 


Lank, Straight Hair, Irritation of the 8calp, 
Dry, Brittle Hair, Scanty Hair, 
and keeps the hair of 
men, women, and children 
in Health, Colour, and 


Luxuriance, 


TRY THIS WONDER. 
WORKING, HAIR- 
AIDING METHOD 

FOR 7 DAYS—FREE. 

receipt of the fol- 

lowing coupon, together 
with 3d. stamps, we will 
send you a Free Toilet 

Outfit for practising “ Hair- 

Drill” for seven days, 

including 
1. A Trial Bottle of 

Edwards’ Harlene for the 

Hair, a delightful hair 

tonic and dressing for 

unt heads of healthy hair. 


On 


growing luxuri 


2. A Packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder for 


scurf, banishes irritation 
prepares the hair for 


the Scalp, which dissolves 
and itching of the scalp, and 
the ‘* Hair-Drill treatment t 

3. A Special Copy of the Mlustrated Soret 
Manual of “ Hair-Drill,” containing all the rules 0” 
this wonderful toilet method, which is practisee by 
rovalty every day, which cures Baldness, Greyness, 
and other forms of Hair Weaknesses, and makes the 
hair beautifully and silken, and wonderfully 
glossy, well-coloured, and abundant. 


SEVEN DAYS’ TOILET __ 


soit 


[—— GIFT—FREE COUPON 
To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
. 95-06, High Holborn, I ondon, W.C. 
Haif- 
ease 1 me a “ Royal Harlene 
Dr res ta Outt for growing healthy hair— 
last me for a en days’ free trial, 
Nami 
y se of the Outht. 
Enclose 3d. in stamps, to pay 
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SCIENCE'S LATEST DISCOVERY. 


HE Twentieth Century, young as it is, is remarkable for 
a host of new discoveries, but not one has been of more 
direct benefit in family life than the production of that extra- 
ordinary healing preparation called Zam-Buk. 
More healing, soothing, and antiseptic power 
my is stored up in one box of Zam-Buk than exists 
in a thousand tins of ordinary salve. 


Many ointments have crept into use whose healing 
power has been entirely ruined by the introduction in them of cheap animal 
fats (which of course soon go rancid) in place of pure vegetable oils. This 
fatal defect of ordinary ointments, and the insistent demand for a perfect 
healing preparation, arrested the attention of certain famous British 
chemists, who set to work to discover something entirely new, 

The thought occurred to these clever men that as Nature had given 
man the instinct to rub a place that hurts, so had Nature probably stored 
up somewhere in her forests and fields the right substance to rub with. 
Injuiries were accordingly directed into the properties of certain medicinal 
plaints from which could be obtained pure essences with astonishing healing 
and soothing power, 

After these essences had been properly refined and a way discovered how 
to bring them together, and in what proportions, there was at last produced 


A New & Unique Substance 


which was named Zam-Buk, and which represents the ideal healing, sooth- 
ing, and antiseptic balm that scientists have been looking for for centuries. 
There is nothing more permanently and more immediately effective 

than « touch of Zam-Buk on a naked wound or diseased sore. 
in obstinate cases of udceration, dlood-poisoning, leg sores, 
or rinssceorm, Zam Buk's rich herbal 
juices penetrate to the root of the 
trouble, and quickly destroy and expeb 
the germs and poisonous matter which are 
the cause of these hideous skin diseases. 
Because of its unequalled excellence and 
reliability, Zom-Buk is a valuable addition 
to every home, 


Rw, which ia sold in sealed packages 
at 29, or 4/6, is obtainable of ali Chemists. 


Test this Great Balm 


April 1912, and for ard a Wd. stamp 
stm pl tefray return postage), the 

Leeds, 

free tric mple box. 
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Let Tatcho do the 


Work for the Hair 


The trusty, honest Hair-grower—Tatcho 


The Special Offer contained in the Coupon below is an honest, straightforward offer 
in connection with an honest and genuine article—TATCHO. Will you accept it? 


of London's great daily papers, 
he did not employ people over 
thirty-five, replied, ** Although they may do just as 
much work after this age, they take themselves too 
seriously.” He did not like to have people around 


An Editor of one 
when asked why 


him from whom, by their aged appearance, he judged 
he wanted 
which 


that the youthful spirit had evaporated ; 
the exuberance, the enthusiasm and the zest 


as a rule usually belong to 

younger, or at least more, 

youthful-looking people | 
It is not so much a ques 


tion of years as it is a 
question of youthful appear 
ance, There is more 
powerful rejuvenating in 
fluence than in _ looking 
young. It keeps alive the | 
fires of ambition. If a man 
has not squandered his life 
forces, the soundness of his 
wisdom, the strength of his | 
judgment, the accumulation 
of his expert knowledge, the 


no 


enriching of his experience 
ought much more than com- 
pensate for the apparent loss 


of buoyancy. But the 
remains that hospitals dis 
miss physicians at sixty, 
churches refuse to call 
preachers who are over fifty, 
gigantic banking, insurance 


Honesty in Business, as in everything else, is an 
immutable law. In these days of exaggerated 
sensation, the exercise of honest methods invariably 
wins, just as they have won in the case of Tatcho, 
The immense demand for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, and in all parts of the world, has been founded 


on honest dealing Tatcho is honest and tru 
The thousands who have used it have proved 
it to be so. It is to the 

recommendation of these 

thousands of living, pulsat 


ing te stimonies to the virtues 
of Tatcho, far more than to 
what has been said by those 
who preside over its destinies, 
in their public announce- 
ments, that Tatcho has 
become the one recognised 
remedy for loss of hair. 
Keaders who innocently 
enough may at one time or 
another have had recourse 
to so-called “remedies,” may 
say, ‘| have been through the 
whole gamut of 
for the hair, and have ha 
nothing but disappointment. 
To such the reply is— 


there is only one thing t 


do with bitter experiences 
te 


blunders and unfortun 
mistakes, and that 1s | 
forget them—to bury them 


and industrial organisations 
turn adrift experienced men 


Tatcho the chance tt 
deserves, and it will abuna 
antly prove to you that 


Photo by La Give 


who have grown grey in . . 
their service, alth¢ ugh still Lhe tmeentor f atcho, luthor Dramatist and is all that its discoverer, 
hale and hearty. All this Philanthropist, Dagonet” of the Releree, and « Mr. Geo. R. Sims, caims 
surely points to the necessity as fa it to be—that is, the 
for acquiring a_ youthful Komany word meaning “Genuin honest hair-grower. GIVE" 
appearance. this chance 

To speak of youthful appearance the mind YOUR OWN CHEMIST 
turns instinctively to the hair. Many a man r Store know t t1 
ind woman with fine, lusty, healthy Hair-Heakh Be 
head of hair looks as young at forty as ; ear 
the sparse of hair and grey-haired look at "4 “Ne Mair 

rhe object of this public announcement oe 
oncerning the hair-grower given to the 
vorld by Mr. Geo. R. Sims, under the 
Xomany title of Tatcho, is its powerful al(Cou on 
pplication to the tragedy wrought in the \ \ p 
lives of thousands by this momentous ques Gyo SYS | 
tion of loss of hair and its relation § to \\ — of Chemist is hereby authorised to 
living - getting This announcement in y po kingy free, a Spe Bottle of Mr. Geo. 
pired by the receipt of thousands of letters wit st 0 
from grateful recipients of the hair- grower ttle ‘ 
Tatcho 

The quaint Romany rd Tatcho means 
in English, * Trusty, Hlonest,” * Worthy 
of Belief Thus did Mr. Geo. R. Sims / 
christen the Hair-Grower. Tatcho is Trusty, IVER April, 198 Y 
Honest, Worthy of Lelief. — 
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“ The highest attainment in wail decoration, 


Hall’s Distemper gives the artistic 
impulse, and is the means of securing 
beautiful and healthful homes. 


inounce- 


This decoration first sterilizes and 
then combines with the walls to give a 
surface of velvety finish and great 
durability. Unlike wall paper, it 
never fades with sunlight nor changes 


colour with age. 


erences 
fortunate 
is t 
ry them 
hance it 
| abuna I 
1 that it 
(Regd. Trade Mark) 
scoverer, 
claims is the greatest protection the householder can 
oo" have from the evil consequences of unclean 
walls, 70 colours to select from. 
**How to Decorate your Home.” Write to-day for this 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet, showing in colours how 
to artistically decorate every room in th. house. Post free 
from the Sole Manufacturers :— 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd, HULL. 
| London Office : 199". Boro’ High Street, S.F. 
=F = 
Dis | 


TOAST 


Try it for breakfast, 
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& Chased 
wh Dog & Puppy THEY AID DIGESTION 
Cakes, Hound COATS 
Terrier and a FINE CONDITION 
RADICATE WORMS AND @LL 
in 
Puppy Foods exevewr ‘boos 


QUITE DIFFERENT 


gaom ALL OTHERS 


Fitted with 14 ct. gold nib, iridium tipped. Writes as well and THE ONLY FOODS 
ts as long as any 10/6 pen. Hundreds of thousands now THAT DOGS NEED of any bind 
int. Ofalls st free from sole makers : MOLASSINE 
JEWEL PEN C0. 102), ‘toe, St, London, E.C. MEAL gives 


“CALTON” STYLO PEN, simplest ever made, 3/+ 


AYLIGS, 


AYLIss, |||} 


WOLVERHAMPTON, and Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. Catacocus 


Tux WORLD-RENOWNEI 
Gure for CORNS. *° 
/, Per Bottle of all Medicine Vendors. or Post Pree 


from the Proprietor W A 
26, High Holborn LONDON, WC 


» OIN TMENT 


kills all Nits and 
Vermin in the hair. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS— 


3d., 6d. & 1/- | 


RANKIN & CO., KILMARNOCK COST. 
Established over 100 years. } eat 
SHEFFIELD MANPF. GOODS 8UPPLY CO. 
YOUNG ST., SHEFFIELD. 


Post Free. 


AQ ARTICLES 


Will wear white 
throughout 


‘NOTHING 
BUT THE BEST 


in diet should satisfy the prudent housewife, Especially 


does this apply to Bread, upon which staple article family health often 
depends. Keynolds’ Wheatmeal Bread contains the maximum of nutrition 
—always appetising—fine in crumb texture, and easily digested. Recom- 
mended by the Institute of Hygiene, London and Birmingham. Awarded 
100 Gold ee als for — nee. Order from Bakers, Grocers, and Stores, 
Correspondence to: J. & Co., Lrp., Flour Mills, Gloucester, 
MAKE 
THE 
PETERBORO, ENGLAND: 
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Dappy! Guess GoT) 


Chocolate 


Confections 


The incomparable series of “Fry” Fancy Boxes, of infinite variety, undoubted quality and 
‘ irresistible flavour will afford a wide choice to every buyer of Chocolate goodies. In their 

King George, “Queen Mary,” * Queen Alexandra,” and “Prince of Wales” boxes will 
on be found new assortments of the highest quality.“ Their Roya! Flavour wins Royal Favour.” 


FRY’S PURE GOCOA 
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MOTHER 


FOR 
PAINS After EATING 
BILIOUSNESS 
CONSTIPATION 
HEADACHES 
WIND 


SY RU P— 


If you cannot digest your food you cannot be well, Failure 
on the part of the stomach, liver, or intestines, reacts on 
your whole system, and reacts harmfully. Not only is your 
body starved because you fail to get the full nourishment from 
what you have eaten, but it is also poisoned. Indigestion 
loads your blood with impurities which your own stomach has 
created, and the blood carries these to every part of your 
body. You become weak and ailing, tortured with headache, 
biliousness, perhaps constipation, and life becomes a daily 


misery. Mother Seigel’s Syrup so tones and strengthens 


Mrs. FE. Har f6q Hopev 
Glou te I arce 
eat evere Wa main wat 
we \ rs whi 
€ Iw f 
w fluid, a 
op € wi 
I was att ed } 
I 
\ pe t try M 
Syruy was thi 
ug and 4 
> not suffered since, 


your stomach and liver that indigestion becomes impossible. 
It also regulates your bowels, and cleanses your whole system, 


CURES 


INDIGESTION 


The 2/6 bottle 


ntains three times as much as the 1/1} size 


form, prie 2/9. 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


‘NEW 


DESIGNS 
Repeat Cy, 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
8tockhoim 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 

Gu NTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 

THIS PHENOMENAL udeto the Readers of THE QUIVER, 

t'store, On receipt of P.O. for / we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR 

LOOMS to your address one of 5 63. Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 


(Regd.) 


» Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered, 


yreens, Blues 
ro COVER 


suitable for Draw 

in Thirty Turkey 4 f y e sel ales of Crimsons, ¢ 
anlA r rements, and LARGE ENOUGH 
These Carpets w e sent out as Sample 


I rt Colourings, to ta 
ANY ORDINARY-SIZED KOUOM 
made of 
thus showing the ide we supply in all sizes They are 
ite qual to wool, and t ng 


ived 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN 
Vith every Carpet we shall ABS 
GIVE AWAY 4 
ond TWO RUGS 
‘10/6. 

Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs Overmantels, 
Bedsteads, Linoleums Bedding. 


Table Linens, Curtains @c., Fost 
Free, if mentyning 1H VE 
when 


F. HODGSON & SONS 
(Dept. ©.) 


Vanufactn Importers and 


Mer 
Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


| 
Sold al 
| ACCARPETS> 
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or tne PENCILS 
“ war PEN —the very thing for 
PEOPLES’ pocket, purse or bag. 


This new series of propelling pencils are the handiest and most convenient yet 
produced. They are in appearance like a small fountain pen, and when not in use the 
point is covered by a cap. The lead is of superior quality, is not in the least gritty, 
never requires sharpe ning, and the shape of the metal point prevents breakage. 
Each pencil carries its own supply of refills Gan’t t ut of Order. 


Plain Black or Tan Celluloid. I/e; by post, 1/1. 


Cut showing Pencil closed for pocket and magazine containing releads. 


A NECESSITY FOR THE “MAN ABOUT TOWN” 
OR THE DAINTY LADY WHEN SHOPPING. 


Sold by all dealers in “SWAN” Fountpens. 


May we send our complete List of *‘ Swan’’ Fountpens, etc.? Post free. 
MABIE, TODD ®& CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C., and branches. 


QUEEN’ RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


AND ENCLOSED WITH E Y BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING OR MONOGRAM 
RUBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH ls SIZE A LIN HER AND PEN, 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Price 6d. and ls. Sold by all Stationera Chemises and Stores. 


A FREE PAPER PATTERN For RUPTURE and 
ofa Lady’s Nightdress will be sent to any lady who 


writes for one, on the understanding that ABDOMINAL WEARNESS 
5 - 
CASH’S FRILLINGS | | | aspomé BELT CORSET 
minal 


will be used for trimming it support for Rupture, Umbilical Hernia, gen Abdo 


complaint, itter Operations, A lady writes :—"T never 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN Book PREF. that yave el Prices m 106. 
menitiog rite tor li a to Dept A ALES & CO., 

J. & J. CASH, Ltd., QUIVER. Corset Specialists, Newark on Trent. Eng 


BUY BEDSTEADS BEST 


By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 
know that practically ALB Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? | | 
y not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly T 62, MOOR ST. 
condition _Lalso supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
M SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Th 
tg LOW PRICES, payable in any w: w that will suit you. My ul | | | 
contain a Very large assortment of most recent de ‘signs. . ype 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. SS EEE 
ISCOUNT FOR CASH, T0 BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
Send post-card lustrated Price Lists(POST. FREE). emes 
Established 
HAS, RILEY, Desk 17, — Street, BIRMINGHAM. ore Special Attention given 
to Export Orders. 
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WEAR A TRUSS! 


k i 1a straught busine 
re price Write at once trated Booklet. 


c. E. BROOKS, 375, Bank Seles: Kingsway, London, W.C. 


deal at 
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Whooping Cough 


ROUP AST 
BRONCHITIS CATA ARRH CoLps 


Established 1879. 

A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron. 
chial troubles, avoiding drugs. Vaporized Creso- 
lene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough and 
relieves Croup at once. It is a boon to sufferers 
from Asthma. The air rendered strongly antisep- 
tic, inspired with every breath, makes breathing 
easy; soothes the sore throat and stops the cough, 
assuring restful nights. It is invaluable to mothers 
with young children 


Send post card for descriptive booklet, 
From All Chemists, 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 


THE 
STARS 
Throat Tablets for the irri- 
TELL tated throat. They aresim } 
You ple. effective and antiseptic 
le Of your chemist or direct, 
000 TESTIMONIALS. post free, Od. per box. 
Iwi Pest HOROSCOPE Sell Avents: 
seven pages and cover on receipt of 
id. stamp for postage Simply givedate, Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
month, and year of birth time if Lombard St. I m, E.C 
known. Mr. Newton Verity,C.A. 
58. Ludgate Hill, London. EC. === ==6 
- 


COUPON. 


WHERE" 


Name 


Address 


“How, When, and Where” Corner. 
Go Alison, 


J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ‘How, WHEN, AND 
CorRNER, and will try to help in any way J ean. 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Age Date of Birthday... 


“ Ghe Quiver,” 
da Belle Sauvage, Joondon, E.€. 


J enclose a 


LG 
ARE USELESS! 


FOR THE CURE OF DEFECTIVE EYESICHT 


1- EDUCATIVE EWE-BOOK FREE. 


C_J. PERCIVAL, Neu Vita Inst, Est. 1903 
55.106, Exc Bidgs., Southwark, London, Eng 


NOLANGING OR CUTTING 


BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 


tr yey by Ht 
KIM tor W N 
At AIN Cl for >» 
A A, 
of 1 f all Parts, 
Sold by all Che rt r t free for P.O, from 


1h, Ac.. pe 
by, Gray s Inn Road, London, Advice gratis. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers 


Ful! particulars as to this class of publicity, b meee? 
of a large numbe r ¢ the ove ulating the 
Scoth e na licatic 

tland and Ir P 'SSELL & CO., 


an ‘a had 
Manager, Adverti isement epartme nt, Cc 


Limited, La Belle Sauv udgate Hull, London, =.¥.— E.C. 


ONDS ARCH SUPPORTS 


Can be worn unobserved In in any boot 
by children or adults. 
Rest Tired Feet and 
Prevent Flat Foot. 


Ladies’, ; Gent's, 5/6; Children’s, 4/6 per pair 


PONDS SUPPORTS 


Sold by all Boofmakers 
or direct From - POND. 2!-23 Cagtie Mexpow. NORWICH 


| | 
THROW | 
~YOUR 
: 


ms. 
r from 
\dvice gratis. 


Ss 


papers. 
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THE QUIVER 


-MELTINGLY SMOOTH 
CHARMING FLAYOUR 
PERFECT FINISH 


will keep your hands and 
weather It is neither sticky 1 


“Dirt is bad, but Dust is deadly.”’ 


THE CLEANEST 
SWEEPING IS 


BISSELL 


tt 


Wh yrent Butler & Cr 


rist, 6 nm sent tor trial, 
pom tree 3d stun » ‘THE ‘MOSALIA 
Dept. 3, 128, Alcester Road,  Messiey, Birmingham. 


Rd 


THE NEW 
TOILET CREAM, 


smooth in all kinds of 
It is 
any time, Prevents chaps, 
ved throug ch any 


eutifully 


London, E.C 


SWEEPING. 


ady writes: “The BISSELL 
SWEEPER is the most useful article I 
ever purchased,.”’ 


Price from 10s. 6d, Same Price Everywhere. 


MARKT & CO., LTD., 38, WILSON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Gurtains 
NEW LUSTRATED CURTAIN BOOK, 


© most important issued Tr illu strates 
Materials a 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT HEM CURTAINS 


rm 


SEND 


It includes the 


t m the 


<=’ BENSON’S 


FINE GEM RINGS. 


HIGHEST QUALITY *° BEST VALUE 
at Lowest Cash Prices. 


The Times Sistem of MONTHLY PAYMENTS is available, 


SELECTIONS OF GOODS SENT TO INTENDING BUYERS AT 
OUR RISK AND EXPENSE. 


Diamond Half H 
£10 upwards. Ilustrated Book of Rings from £1 (with size card), Watches 
from £2, Jewels, &c., post tree. Mention Z74%e Ousver 


ps 
ve 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 @ 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Diamonds, 


Sapphire & Dian 


Diam 


Sapp shire 


s, £27. 
is with Ruby 


centre, 


»> 


£7 10s. 
ionds, £6 


£21. 


Rubies or 
15s. 
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THE QUIVER _ 


How Very Comfortable! 


This is the sort of feeling that you have after a bath 
or a wash with PEARS —a feeling of natural freshness 


—the exhilaration due to a sense of perfect cleanliness— 


the glow and delight of a healthy stimulating influence. 


PEARS is composed entirely of natural saponaceous 
ingredients of the highest emollient and detergent properties. 
It is so daintily soothing and softening to the skin surface, 


that it promotes in a pre-eminent degree that natural 


Beauty of Complexion which is Universally Admired 


is the 


Most Economical of Toilet Soaps 


because of its Lasting Qualities] | 
and is the best aid to the 
Health and Beauty of the Skin. 


for rhe 


Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, etc., 
can be cured! 


HESE and all similar 
diseases are now being 
absolutely banished by a 
famous physician’s specific— 
DR. ROOKE’S 
RHEUMATIC LIXILE 
The action is quick and cer- 
tain, one bottle often being 
sufficient. One bottle en- 
abled a Keighley lady, who 
“had not been able to lift 
her arms to her head for 20 
years,” to get her arms high 
above her head. “She is 
delighted with the effect, 
which is considered a mira- 
cle.” (Original letter can be seen.) 
Even after hospitals fail, 
this splendid remedy — 
DR. ROOKE’S RHEU- 
MATIC LIXILE~—easily 


cures. 


E. W., Darlington, writes: 

My husband had suffered from Acute 
Sciatica for years, and had_been_in 
hospitals without success, but the effect 
of your Lixile was marvellous." 

Dr. Rooke, the discoverer, used this 
remedy in private practice for many 
years. Hundreds of wonderful and 
fermanent cures convinced him that it 
was his duty to allow the public to 
benefit by it. 


Remember, one bottle will 
banish your rheumatism, 
sciatica, or gout. If you 
suffer, send for a bottle to-day. 


Dr. Rooke’s Rheumatic Lixile 


may be obtained, price | Ig and 2/9, at 

all branches of Boots’, Taylors’ Drug 

Stores, and other chemists, or direct 
(postage free) from 


The Dr. Rooke Laboratory (Dept. 12), 
26, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


New Models 
OF 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING 

CORSETS. 


All the new 
models for 1912 
are guaranteed 
to have the 


NEW CURVE 
which Fashion 
has decreed as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 
this season’s mode. The 1 522. 
model here illustrated is , 

a very excellent shape 


rele 
at a medium price. 
PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


Model 


FAMOUS HATS 


carry that note of distinction which 
marks a well-dressed man. 


All one price, 3/9 
FAMOUS MACS 
and RAINCOATS 


made, from materials that wear, by 
men who know how to cut, fit, and 
finish, 


Prices, 3O/= 
FAMOUS BOOTS 


give satisfaction hy giving good wear; 
in all styles and fittings for smart men. 
Ladies’ boots a speciality, 


All one price, 10:6 


JACKSONS’ have branches in all 

large towns. If you cannot visit 

one, buy by post from Illustrated 
Catalogue sent on request. 


JACKSONS’ Ltd., 


Victoria Works, 
STOCKPORT. 
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(=) Impaired Digestion = 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 


_ the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes - 
and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for 
nd dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, — 
ul MADE IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. f 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Lti., Lombard Street, London. 


Of Chemists Large Sample 


sent for 

1/6 and 3/- 

per Tin stamps 
D.27 


SEND FOR A BUNCH OF IN A DEEN 
PATTERNS TO-DAY. 
is Scotch Wincey—genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey. 
The Wincey of your great-grandmother’s days—but better 


‘ z 2 You can boil it when you wash it. You can almost scorch it 
when you dry it (it’s not abit like flannelette that way). The 
cane colours are fast and fadeless. It is supple in the finish and 
drapes like the softest of | wench voile 
oa It is good for underwear, children’s wear, or slumber wear. 
: j It is good for gentlemer hicts x pyjamas ; but, above all 
‘ea and beyond all, Winc-a-deen wears, and wears, and wears. 
 Self-coloured Winc-a-deen 41 inches wide Price 111; the yard 
, Stripe 29; to 32 Price the yard 
Cream 30 to 41 Prices from 1- 
—_— Only obtainable from PATRICK THOMSON. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


COUPON. Quotations Competition. 


Address......... 


A Coupen must be sent with every selection. 


Address: THE Epiror, ‘* THE QUIVER,” 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


i ‘prationh 
| | 

| 


‘incey. 
better 
orch it 
_ The 
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wear, 
ove all 
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MADE IN 


Paste Liquid 
HAPPY CHILDREN 


‘GRAND PRIZE COMPETITION 


there a eds of cial prizes for children, including Steam Engines, Lcoomesives. 


Magic Leateras, Fretwork Outfits, Soldiers, etc. efor the bows: Dolls, Doll's 
Houses, Doll's Teasets Sewing Machines, etc., for the Girls. 
Wouldn't your child »have some these toys? They are to be had it ne cost to you, 
How to obtain ther. T “dre prize send any of the following. before July Is t. 

ri es & Co Ltd., Bow, London, FE. See that ame and Ir 
unly wri itte n,t eather the number our prize list of the priz othe are enck aod 


every parcel, 
Lids (marked “Made in England") taken Serow-Caps (stamped 2d 6d. 1/- &c.) from 
from 2d, 4d. 1/- & 2/- tins of Globe Paste Metal alls slobe Liquid Metal Polish 

Polish and from 44$d. tins of Globin Shoe Pol- Coupons . ittached to 6d. & 1. packets Globe 
ih. (Lids from id, tins of Globe or,Globin Ptat ind printed on ld, & 2d. packets 
Qot accepted.) G inte * Baking Powder, 

SPECIAL NOTICE with last year's prize scheme cou; ons were placed 
_. side the Glob ! aste ti and attached to the bottom of Globe Liquid cans, If you buy 
a tin or can bearing a coupo send the Mpon and 
not the screw-cap. Lids not bearing 
word de in England” or screw-caps not 
ped w will not be accepted 


ition to these ch en's prizes 
re £200 Cash vod ii i 

of other prize Write to-day for full list 

of prizes and conditions, or ask your 

dealer for a copy. 

Buy « tin of Globe Metal Polish to-day, 

od let the children commence col- 

lecting the lids, etc. 

Closing Day, July Ist, 1912. 

Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E 


Rings “Meal 


2ars. 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


FOR THE HOME from £3 7s. 6d. 
iti You have only to play 
Once on Riley's Miniature Billi- 
ard Tables to realise how truly in 


eae | * proportion to the full size and how 

ee ; really well made they are. That 

mf w is why we offer to send you a 

} table for seven days’ free trial. If 

we you are not satisfied with it, simply re- 

a pack it and we will take it away free of all 
cost to you. We accept this risk because we 

In True ™=* know vou will be satished. There are hundreds 


of these tables in British homes to-day, giving pleas- 
ure to thousands of people, old and young of both sexes. 


ILEY’ S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAVERS. 


Proportion. 


Superior Billiard Table M Fre ! he Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low 
Rest, Ivory Cry stalate Balls, ete 
> l tt iM hly Pa 
O11. 4 3 4 £5 5 0 so 
sit. 4 4 oO ¢ Price 
Vehvered Carriage Paid to any K Stat the h fom at No char; Se for packages. “Lists 
ding elle Tables from 
RILEY’S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables 
Fitted with Rileys! sent Act eri nd Levellit wna ce of furniture as a Dining Table and 
‘ st i Table Made Mal ny, Ouk. Walnut, tr £13 10s.to £32 O OL according 
ea t etal I t ene 
« woe fi tceard ited ‘ in uw 
E. J. RILEY. ALBANY MILLS. 
Lonoon Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
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The Pick of 
Them All! 


Try it once and you will 
always order H.P. Sauce. 


Whether as a seasoning for stews, 
gravies, and made-up dishes, or as 
with bacon, cold 
—~or with bread 


a simple relish 


poultry, etc. 
delicious and attractive of its kind. 

A large bottle costs 6d. Make a 
note for your next grocery order. 


SAUCE 


Of Grocers and 
Without the 
of Parham 


meats, 


and cheese Sauce is the most 


Stores everywhere. 
genuine 


Houses 


picture ot 


ent on the bottle. 
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THE SPOON-FEED 


THESE LITTLE RESERVOIRS 


ARE FEATURES THAT GIVE 


(Ideal) 
\FountamPen 


PRE-EMINENCE IN PENDOM 


The Spoon-Feed g sivesa uniform flow 

of ink trom the barrel to the point of 
the pen, Overtiow is impossible; 

still, there will shen s be the correct 

supply ot ink to teed the pen just as 

fast or slow as your writing requires. 

\ Be sure you get a Waterman's 

Ideal—the Pen with the Spoon Feed. 

In 4 Styles Regular and Self-Filling, 

\ 10/6 and upwards; Safety and 
1 Pump-Filling, 12 6 and upwards. 
N Of Stationers & Jewellers everywhere. 

é, Booklet free from 

t. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 

y Londen, 


Kob-i-noor House. 


(New York: | 


Waterman's 


way 


, 
AAA! 
A 


More to his taste 
Is using FLUXITE. 


Don't throw away your pots and pans. Mend them with 


The paste that 


SIMPLIFIES 


Anyone can use it. Mechanics will have Flusité 
Of ik , in 6d., ar d tins. 


The “FLUXITE” soupenine ont 


66 ere it 
iandie, a 


Prion Sample set, post ps 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226, Vienna Road, Bermondsey. 


| 

| = 4 | 

As 


THE QUIVER 


YOU ARE SAFE in dealing with 


THE PURITY OF THE ARTICLES THEY 
SUPPLY IS THEIR FIRST CONSIDERATION 


M A LARGE STAFF of Fully Qualified and Highly Trained 
Analytical Chemists is wholly occupied in carefully analysing 
ible all the Drugs and Chemicals used in the Dispensing of 
st as Medicines and the more Popular Drugs for Household Use, 
an’ such as Cod Liver Oil, Olive Oil, Glycerine, Epsom Salts, 


ling Cream of Tartar, etc., and also Dietetic Articles, such as Sugar 
vad of Milk, Extract of Meat, Extract of Malt, etc., intended for 
ta., Sale at Our Branches, and any not up to the Highest 


Standard are rejected. 


— On an Average 200 Samples of Drugs, Chemicals, 
‘i and Medical Preparations are Analysed Weekly 


— THE IMPORTANCE of this is not sufficiently known to 
the Public. Our Analysts have over and over again detected 
impurities in Drugs and Dietetic Articles which have been 
A‘ offered us, when we have: refused to take these inferior 
supplies, and have thus been enabled to protect our customers. 


THEREFORE WITH THE GREATEST CONFIDENCE 
WE CAN SAY YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 


HEMISTS 


them with 


— 500 Branches and nearly 700 Qualified Chemists 

G SET 

a sec Head Offices JESSE BOOT, 

a NOTTINGHAM Managing Director 


— 
| | 
rmondsey: 
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“The Pride of the 
West Countrte.” 


CHEESE 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 
AND NUTRITIOUS CHEESE 
AND THE FINEST 
HEALTH FOOD KNOWN. 

St. Ivel lactic cheese 


contains lactic acid cul- 
tures, which eliminate the 


poisons that other foods 


create, and thus keep 
the system splendid 
condition. 


It is not only easily 
digested, but is considered 
by medical men to be a 


distinct aid to digestion. 
Soft, rich, creamy and 


deiicious. 


6}d. each, from Grocers and 
Dairymen. 


| 


77eRd 

Dr. MAGKENZEE’S 
AS SMELLING BOTTLE 


Is A VERITABLE BOON 


— 


HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
-» Cold in the Head, 
Vy DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS, 

coe 
Price 1s,, 


WRIGHT READING 


For Influenza, Colds, Catarrh, &c. 
Destroy infectious mucus 
and hasten recovery 
by using 


SILK Y-FIBRE"’ Depot, 
3, Unity Street, BRISTOL. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


When the Zanetic 
N.S.C. Copying 
Book is 


used, 


Zanetic Works, Welford Rd. LEICESTER. 
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A ibl 
BOON 
Pleasant Cure for 
Bronchitis 
THES, Indeed, nothing of its kind 9 
is more pleasant than knitting A h 
4 
Ringe gem with Paton’s Alloa st ma, eic. 
ADING Knitting Wools. The wonderful ** Arema”™ treat- 
» fine Scotch Wools ment for chest and throat diseases 
fleecy as is working speedy and permanent 
ta cures all over the land. 
e:) ‘ are sound in wear. | The Arema Vaporiser (the invention of the 
. a The colours do not | Consulting Physician to Bristol Infirmary) 
fun in the wash, cures by pouring healing, medicated vapour 
es ~ Send for FREE Patterns into the air of the room. This vapour is 
! t a Spiendid variety varied according to the disease, and each 
nd pleasing c irs. A breath the ge takes draws the cyvratii e. 


ce, an extr u al 
killa g, va hour into actual contact 
practically worked with the Ptah and lungs, Just where it ts 


PATON'S, Alloa, Scotland; needed. 
1 : ite St Dr. S. H. S., of Halifax, writes: “I have found 
the Arema apparatus reat value I shall urge 


patients to « rbtain them in all cases of chest and 
throat disease 

The watwral curative oils and balsams 
(creosote, terebene, pine e oil, etc.) used in the 


= ~ Inhalants are exactly those which modern 
SUCH A BOON !™ Science recommends. 
a=» ” | Many Throat and Chest Hospitals have 
taken advantage of the Arema V aponiser.” 
standing eavy people. much = | It has been adopted at Brompton Hospital, 
cure flat fo | Ventnor Hospital, City of London Hospital, 


| Edinburgh Throat I lospital, and many others. 


“ANATOM” ARCH SUPPORTS 


ANDERSON & DODDS. Br. 


Let us send you a copy of our “* Arema™ 
booklet, which gives full details and further 
testimonials. Write for it now. 


ad St. Bham. 


is made in 3 sizes, prices 2/6, 5/-, and 10 6- 


THE AREMA INHALANTS 
Aporis 


are put up mn > varieties: 

For Influenza, Sore roat, 
Measles, Coughs s, Quinsy, 
Searlet Fe ek 

? “hitie, Croup, aryn- 
yitis, Consumption 

3 For Whooping Cough, 
\sthma and spasmodic 
tions of the thr at and lungs 

Prices: 

19 and 3- per bottle, 
Chey may be obtaine ‘d from all 
branches of ! Cash 
Chemists, Taylors Dr g Stores, 


| 
er shows 
ete,, or direct (postage 3d extra) 
from our head othe: 

actual size, vou suffer from any throat or 
this Also | chest disease, send us 4/6 to-day, stating your 

; ’ ‘ | complaint, and we will forward the Vaporiser and 

Inhalant post tree 

THE AREMA MANUFACTURING CO., 
‘STER i (Dept. 12), 26, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
J.G.GRAVES tta. 


SHEFFIELD 


C- 


A “4 
=| 
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OWN'S ORIENTAL’ 
PASTE 


ITVORINE BOX | 
: 
a 
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UC 
+ 
elegant in appearance 
& DIOWN, ARDWICK GREEN, & 
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The Editor of “ The Qu ' will veceive and acknowledze any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
ved Charities ‘that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E..C. 


The Church Army For nearly — Years | 


Labour Homes RAGED SCHOOL UNION 


the reclas 


Wok tr Reece SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


Patrons : 


Emigration for Men. Families, and Lads. } T.M. THE KING AND THE QUEEN. 
T 
Fresh Air and Temperance Homes. THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, K.G. | 
issions in Prisons, Work s iis 
Missions in ye WV orkhouses has dealt in a_ merciful, uplifting, all- 
— round way with London’s Poorest Chil- 
Training Homes for Evangelists and Mission Sisters. dren, including the Crippled, Hungry, 
Hundreds working in Parishes under Clergy and Ill-Clad. It greatly needs money 
for the Christlike enterprise, “as well 
Sixty-seven Mission Vans her ds 


WILL YOU HELP? 


All contributions should be forwarded to the 


\ payable to Prebendary SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 
32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


a, THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
< FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 


| OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. 


PHE SALVATION ARMY has unique World 


I : wide Organisation. Disinterested advice tree. Work 
nquiry 
guaranteed, Choice of finest, fastest and cl 


reapest 


Economically System | 
Administered. in force for J | vessels offered. | Special protection given to young 
>, Prevention of } women. Booking by all lines. Introductions given. 


abuse. 


Write for full particulars to 
| Colonel D. C. LAMB, 122, Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
| 


Branches at Bristol. Liverpool, Glasgow. 


A BIBLE COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. Church of England 
Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. Waifs and Strays Society 


jor School and Ge ma EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 
2S. leat 2s. Od. 
New Testament Nearly 16 000 Destitute Children have been rescued 
\ Con over 4,200 now under the care of the Society 
Philiy 
mn, Cloth only 
aper).— Levit 3s. N oe Rev. E. de M.RUDOLF. Secretary. 
Old Town Hall. Kennington Road. 
LTD, LA BELLS E, LONDON, London, S.E. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 
— | 
% 
=" 4 
E 
4 
“ey 
> % 
PLEASE 
HELP. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, 


THE LARGEST MAGAZINE IN 


READY THE WORLD 264 


MARCH AGES 
29 A Phenomenal Publishing Project. 5d. net 


pioneer of the cheap reprint, established a record by placing yood class litera 

ture within the reach of the million, In accordance with that consistent policy, 

Messrs. Cassell are about to establish another record—the issue of a good class 
Magazine containing 264 pages, at the astonishingly low price of Fivepence net. 


On the 29th March next Messrs. Cassell will publish 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
FICTION 
LITERATURE 
For the APRIL NUMBEK they present the following Programme of Contents 
** Divorce,”’ by H. G. WELLS. 
\ fearless discussion of a vital subject. 
An Article by THE INFANTA EULALIA OF SPAIN, 
whose recent book, ‘‘ The Thread of Life,’’ created such a furore in 
France and Spain 
**My Autobiography,” by MARIE TEMPEST. 
‘“*Rogues and Company,” by |. A. R. WYLIE. 
\ new series by this rapidly rising young Novelist, 
** The Valehampton Mystery,”’ by T.W. HANSHEW 
A long Complete Novel of 30,000 words, dealing with that most remark- 
able Detective, ‘‘ The Man of the Forty Faces.” 
23 COMPLETE STORIES BY THE FINEST WRITERS. 
4 or 5 ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON LIVE SUBJECTS 
OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 


A Fully Illustrated Fashion Section. Business Section for Men. 
Humour Section. 


S* rY years ago John Cassell, the founder of the La Belle Sauvage firm and the 


In fact, it will cater for the family in the broadest sense of the word, ref 
every facet of the human mind ; and as it will be illustrated throughout, we make 
bold to say not a single page in it but will contain its item of interest, In order to 
make the Magazine convenient for handling, it will be printed on light-weight paper, 


and weigh no more than the ordinar type of magazine Phe enorme | 
ducin ich a magazine at so low a price will be obviou It would be imy ble 
for us to embark on this enterprise unless we felt confident that the new M zine 
will appe il universally to all those who appreciate hich qu lit fiction und livit 
articles, of interest to every man and woman who wants to keep in tor th the 
trend of modern movements. May weask you, therefore, to tell your Newsagent to- 
day to reserve a copy tor you of our first Number Just filliny name and address 
on this Coupon, tear it out and hand over to the nearest Newsagent er Bookstall 


ORDER FORM I 
Please d to me on publication (2oth March) a f the ‘ ** CASSELL'S 
N 
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THE QUIVER 
The Old Trouble—FALLING 
HAIR In no other preserve 
What can be more § | ° 
distessing than tofod there that fresh 


one’s hair getting thin 
—and thinner. You §f | ° ° 

have tried lots of piquant flavour as In 
things, but have been 
very 


NOW WE 
WANT 


tively 
STOPS FALL- sot; 
It irresistibly appeals. 
attacks the cause. Kills Gains golden opinions everywhere. 
! the dangerous germs and 
bacilli. Going to the roots 
of the hair, it stim ROBERTSON— 
ulates and strengthens. the only maker. 


IT PRODUCES SOFT, SILKY, LUSTROUS TRESSES. 
Tue Eootossa Manuracturinc Co., BISHOPSTON, BRISTOL. | 


ALEX. LEFEVER cowoen street, convon, 


FURNISH DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 


LATEST LARGEST FIRST HAND 
DESIGNS. SELECTION. PRICES. 


1912 Catalogue post free. 


Handsome mach 
tt. Solid Oak Suite, with Inlaid Panels’ at side, and Glass Wardrobe, only £§ 5S. 
Solid Oak Bedstead, Spring uttre complete 5s. 6d. 


PLL post upon receipt of mentioning “ THE QUIVER.” 
1912 
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CASSELL’S GARDENING HANDBOOKS 


Useful Manuals for all Classes of Horticulturists. 
throughout. Crown 8vo. 


DIFFICULTIES 
C 


thereto by the est au 


PICTORIAL CAL 
GROWIN 


ncise mi giving instruc- 


tions for the management of every 


aes OF n all sorts 


with re plies 


thorities, 


Important truit ui tivation, 


ICTORIAL CHRYSANTHE- 
UM CULTURE 

Deals with every important point 
inthe culture of Chrysanthemums. 


GREENHOUSE 
MANAG NT 
dire — Ss on the management 
ot greenhouses ‘ servatories 
and other glass structures. 


PICTORIAL PRACTICAL 

GROWING 
Directio e wiven laying 
kitchen gardens and allot- 


ils. 


PRACTICAL 
FLOWER ¢ GARDENING : 
advice as to sll phases f fi nines 


OF all Boovksell 


CASSELL ANI 


LITTLE GARDENS: How to 

Make the Most of Them 
The contents include the making 
f lawns and 

culture of roses, carnations, sweet 


smail rockeries, the 
peas, etc, 


PICTORIAL PRACTICAL 
work GROWING 
ihe work tlustrates every im 
portant cultur ttem as to Ca 


tions and Pic stees worth growing 


ROSE GR 
Describes = wl a art of Ros 
culture. How to prepare the 
soil, plant, prune, exhiliat SES, 
elec. 


PLAN 


numerous he ans 
PICTORIAL PRACTICAL 
TREE AND SHRUS CULTURE 


practica 1, giv 


Paper covers, Is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


Fully Illustrated 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 
1 cultivation of these be autiful 

wers fully discussed, anc 
hints are given for obtainir 1g the 


best blooms. (/ust Published.) 


PICTORIAL PRACTICAL 
POTATO GR ae 

a and concise 
Zuicde to the wing of pr tatoes, 


fertilisation, propagation, forcing 


SWEET os AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 
The work tells w io crow Sweet 
tae sarden, for 


exhibition, and i 


FIRST STEPS GARDEFING 


he wor } egin 


succeed with all the n 
flowers, fruits, and g If 


PICTORIAL 
ous GROWIN 


tuber 
plant rt Isely. 


PICTORIAL. PRACTICAL 
GARDENING 


Cassell’s 


Cloth, 


Size 
x 2} 


| Reference Library | 


Pocket 


gilt, 
Is. net. 


Bound 


m Series of Dictiona and 


designed for the the D 


Proverbs and Maxims 
By John L. ‘ eda 


Dictionary of Mythology 
A 


The Pocket Doctor 
Presct j ‘ 
The Pocket Gardener 


Pr 


Dictionary of Etiquette 


List of the first 12 Vols: Cassell’s Pocket English 


Dictionary 
BSc. With an 
for those spendin 
their Easter Holiday 
in France A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
lie ‘ ed under 
French Conversa- 
{ tiens for English 
Travellers A Dictionary of Poetical 
am, 


A Gazetteer of the British Isles 


Study. 


sats Abbreviations, British and Foreign 
When was That? : 
= 


| 
M | 
ti j ing ‘ ading 
: va ing trees and shrubs. flowers, truits and vegetables. 
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THERMOS 


VACUUM FLASK 
Not A Flaskh—THE Fiask 
For Quality, for Reliability, for 
Value! Not the on/y flask, but the only 
flask for those who want the dest 


Not the lowest-priced, but easily the 

cheapest for the service it will give. 

There are imitations in plenty 
—for the less particular, 


From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 


Wholesale only—A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, Long Lame, LONDON, E.C. 


GRAVE 


A Post Card will bring you our beautiful exhibie 


tion ot Newest Costume Fashions and Patterns of 
Lovely Costume Cloths, all stylishly designed in the 
taste, and at so economical as to 
enable you to dress well with avery moderate outlaw 


Write forthe PatternsTo day 


The Graves Business System ensures 
satisfaction, Our convement easy terms 
enable you ve your Co stume O8 
payment of from “2/6 \ th order and 


with Order.] the balance im hve m » payments 
oo after delivery When completed, try 
the Costume on at home, and if you are not entirely SQ 
pleased with the material and fit, and the goodness of 


the work, you are under no obligation whatever to 

keep it, we will at ace without! discussion, 

the money you have paid. 2/ nthe @ Cash Discount 
Jd. G. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. 


COSTUMES 


| ge and QUIET 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


See what wonders Harbutt's Plasticine 
ome ¢ Modelling Outfit has done. 


Tools, etc. Post Free, 2/ 10. 


NO MESS, DIRT, OR TROUBLE. Sold everywhere 6! I’ 26 & 46. 


Other Boxes from 6d. Full Particulars Free. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C. A., 27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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THE QUIVER 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


“>, Russell Square, 


LONDON 


£ Position — Orchestra 

in Winter Garden. 
Room with 

Table d'Héte 

Breakfast and 
Attendance trom 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE SOURCE 
of @n irritable temper in 99 cases out of 100 Is 
INDIGESTION. 
THE SAUCE 


that will cure it is 


ORDON ILWORTH 


Tomato Catsup 
FOR FINE FOOTWEAR. for it's APPETISING and DIGESTIVE. 


Bverywhere at 3d., 6d., and I/+ per bottle. 
Manufactured by G.H. NELSON, Northampton. JusST Wou TRY IT 


FREE HOLIDAY ADVICE FOR OUR READERS. 


Now that many of our readers are looking forward to 
Easter, Whitsun, and Summer Holidays, we have opened 
a bureau in connection with our Time Table Department 
for the service of any reader who wishes advice on 
Where to Stay or What Town (Seaside or Country) to 
visit for a holiday. ur Holiday Expert will advise 
the best Route, best Hotels or Boarding Houses, and 
likewise choice of town. Some of our North of England 
readers, probably, have never ventured to a Southern 
Resort, and vice versa, through their being unac- 
quainted with the district and not knowing which 
particular town would be best suited to them; and many 
are unaware of the various routes which can be taken. 
Sea trips around the Coast, likewise Cargo Steamships, 
which carry a limited number of passengers, yet make 
most comfortable and enjoyable holidays. All particu: 
lars will be given as to cost of Railway or Steamboat 
tickets, Hotel or Boarding House charges. Railway 
and Steamboat tickets can be booked through us. 

All inquiries should be addressed: Travel Fditor, 
"The Quiver " Holic Bureau, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 
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DIRECT FROM SCOTCH MAKER TO WEARER. 


Scotch Made Footwear 
for Ladies. 


TO THE present day athletic, vigorous woman 
a pair of good boots, shoes, or brogues are an 
absolute necessity. How often have you been 
disappoint:d by baying what seemed perfect 
boots or shoes, just the right thing to look 
at, which after a few days wear turn out 
veritable watersucking frauds, or hurt the feet 
in other unexpected ways? Such boots and 
shoes are probably made by 
the gross in a factory, turned 
out to pattern in huge lots; a 
good par may be secured, 
but much more likely they will 
be a misfit. 


we believe our Scotch-made footwear is the world’s best. 


The ‘ Perth’ Grampian Boots, in black or brown waterproof calf (as f//ustyation), 
leather-lined. The uppers never go hard, soles are flexible yet solid, and the 

eels make for comfortable wear, light weizhing, yet strong - post paid 

The ‘Perth’ Kinnoull Boots, in black or brown waterproof calf .. post paid 
The ‘Perth’ Grampian Brogue, ladies’ golfing shoe, either lacing or with strap 

Ow family Ulustrated catalogue D is well worth your perusal. We 
SPectal footwear for every member of the family, Send post card 


we wall mail you particulars, 


D. NORWELL & SON, Perth, Scotland. 


Established over 100 Years. 


4, 


orwells 


Are made by shoemaker craftsmen, trained to make reliable footwear, and 


The 
‘Perth’ 
Grampian. 


Price 


20/- 


post paid. 


20/- 
16/6 


15/6 


You can 
trust 

the man 
behind 
this Boot 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. It gives a clean, 
close, comfortable shave every time, Prove our statement—buy one to-day 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor Fe rns Put the CLEMAK 
with 7 blades, an case, costs i 4 side by side with the 
iy j safety razor offered at 
CLEMAK Blades are ‘ a guinea, You will 
then see it is the equal 
Kes of the other razor— 
the strop and the edge is J and costs you 10/- 
perfect again. — less. Then why pay 
The C LE MAK ig Mac hine (pri a guinea 
ke lia for Note how carefully 
every shave. q CLEMARK 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 
blades in case, and the CLEMAK ww 
Stropping Machine with leather 
strop, form a perfect Shaving Outfit 
at 8/6 complete. - ! more 
— ** Made as well and shaves as well j that. 
Combination as any Guinea Razor.”’ 
Reliable and 


ase, 
12 Blades, trustworthy. 
Stropping the CLEMAK 
achine and will prove & 
Strop, 10/6 friend for 
post free, life. 


j ire i a 


CLEMAK RAZOR 
ALL CUTS I7 BILLITER ST ES 
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is* 


AN ASSURED REGION OF RAPID DEVELOPMENTS 


In no country of the world is material progress making such a 
splendid advance as in Canada. This is universally acknowledged. 
There is no disputing it. As Lord Strathcona has said: “ The 
20th Century belongs to Canada.” Her destiny is to outstrip other 
countries in productiveness of almost every kind; and, here and 
there within the Dominion, naturally favoured localities are to be 
found which seem to connect with all the best features of Canadian 
development. Such a place is 


RED DEER 


“ The Prettiest Town in Alberta.” 


Situated on the Red Deer River, near to Canada’s greatest Coalfield, and 
offering unrivalled openings for profitable investment, industrial undertakings, 
agriculture, dairy-farming, and almost every line of business, 

One Railway passes through Red Deer To-day——— 
Within a year or so Five Railways will pass through it 


£35 A Few 
will buy Years 
q hence it is 
Deer expected 
own a Site 
Site will fetch 
To-day £350 


MAP SHOWING DEVELOPMENTS IN PROGRESS. 


An object lesson in Rapid Expansion. 


a 
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On Rail and River 


The geographical position of Red 
Deer is ideal. It exactly fulfils the 
conditions of a town that must 
become great. It stands midway 
between the two leading cities 
Calgary and Edmonton, and, like 
them, is situated on a large river. 
The advantages of the Red Deer River 
are almost incalculable. This was 
Nature's provision, and no sooner had 
steps been taken to build a town on 


the banks of this great stream than 
the railway was attracted to it. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway came first 


and established a freight terminal. 
This was followed by aC. P. R. branch 
from Langdon, and lines connecting 
Red Deer with Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Stettler, Moose Jaw, and 
the Brazeau coalfields respectively 


will be in operation in the course of 


year. Then Red Deer will 


by leaps and bounds. 


about a 
advance 


Ol 


ATowneCountryProposition 


The great advantage of Red Deer js 
that it is both a town and a country 
proposition. Ifa man wants to lay 
the — oe of an industrial suc- 

s his opportunity, made all 
secure by well-established 
conditions, an active, helptul, and 
eminently progressive municipali ity, 
with up-to-date public services of 
kinds. On the other hand, 
ambition is to become a prosperous 
farmer, here again the openings are 
of the best. For those who are able 
to enter this rich field at the present 
time there is a fine choice of location. 
Phe land is exceedin: gly tertile, vield- 
ing good crops, easy to operate, and 
commanding a ready market. The 
purchase ot Red Deer sites, whether 
In central positions or giving 
for farming, Is as sure of vielding a 
cood profit as anything that comes 
within the range of human operations. 


cess here 
the more 


all 


if ones 


scope 


Now, therefore, is the time to 

rich and delightful part of Canada—now, 

before the railways are all in operation—while 
prices are moderate 


in this 


secure a holding 


Great Offer of Town Sites 


A Responsible Backing 


The position of the British Canadian The British Canadian Realty, Limited, 
Realty, Limited, in connection with is an association of the highest stand- | 
Red Deer is unique. They own the ing. Its foundations are solid. Its 
fine town lands, known as Verity directors officers are men 
Park. It is in this direction that position, means, and character, well 
developments are inevitable. © On known on both sides of the .Atlanuc 
the the river precludes ex- Mr. W. P. Bull, K.C., of Loronto, Is 
pansion; on the west are the exten- the President ; Mr. Duncan O. Bull, 
sive C. PLR. vards and shops ; on the J.P., Treasurer ; while on the British 
south the Alberta Central Railway. side are several names of the very 
Verity Park is consequently the best financial and prot fessional repute 
nearest immediately available pro- Phese men are a guarantee ol the 
perty that can be utilised in future ey character of any investments 
expansions These sites represent which may be under 
the best that Red Deer has to ofter, control, The sites they offer have 
and Red Deer's best is not easily been selected with a full knowledge 
matched even in prosperous Canada, of local conditions and prospects. 
NXAL 
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Authoritative Testimony 


From an interesting work published 
in January, 1912, in “ Porter's Pro- 
eress of Nations” series, occurs 
the following :—-“ One of the most 
progressive towns [in Alberta] is un- 
doubtedlvy Red Deer... which boasts 
a population of about 2,500 .. . 
In five months, from April to August, 
igtt, the building permits showed a 
total of $182,875, as against $34,780 
for the same period of 1910, or an 
increase of 425 per cent., while during 
the same months the Post Office 
receipts showed gains of 38 per cent. 
for stamps, and 50 per cent. for 
money orders issued. The freight, 
tonnage, and receipts, were three 
tines what they were in 1910, and 
the returns of the Land Office indi- 
cated that the sums received tor 
timber, mining, and school lands ran 
as high as 229 per cent. greater than 
last year.” The fact is, in view of 
the coming railways a great “boom” 
Is in sight, 


The Great Increases 
Explained 


The increases in operations of all 
kinds are easily understood when it 
is remembered, as the author of the 
book quoted from explains, when it 
is remembered that a territory of 
2,000 square miles of fine farming 
land is tributary to Red Deer, and 
that grain and cattle raising, dairy- 
ing and mixed farming have each and 
all been energetically taken up by 
an intelligent agricultural community. 
“Tn addition to all this the town 
owns its water, electric light, and 
power sery ices, its telephone system, 
sewerage, and fire protection ; while 
its public buildings, such as churches 
and schools, to say nothing of its 
-S acres of parks, are in keeping 
with its ambitions.” It would be 
difficult in all Canada to meet 
with a better proposition than Red 
Deer. 


Whether for occupation or investment the Sites 
now offered by the British Canadian Realty, Ltd., 
are the most promising 


things on the market 


The Investment Point of View 


Most of the big fortunes in Canada 
and the United States have been real- 
sed by investments in land by men 
Who have had the foresight to put 
tiemselves in line with the early 
‘tages of development of town sites. 
Red Deer is essentially an investment 
Proposition of this character. To-day 
lavourable can be bought 
through the British Canadian Realty, 
Limited, lor $35, and those who 
eve the opportunity thus offered 


siles 


“We a good expectation of a year 
'Y year enhancement of value which 


May turn out to be colossal. 


The Exceptional Advantages 


With such a railway service as Red 
Deer will soon command, with an 
easier gradient to the coast than any 
other, and, theretore, cheaper rates, 
and with a vast coalfield at its very 
door ; with industrial and commercial 
possibilities on a large scale; and 
with an increase of population in 
Alberta (of which Red Deer is one ot 
the most prominent centres) of 500 
per cent, within ten years and a still 
greater increase to count on in the 
next decade, there would seem to 
be nothing to hinder Red Deer's 
greatness. 
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A RED DEER INVESTMENT 


is one of the best uses to 
which money can be put 


BECAUSE it goes into an absolutely safe 
channel. 


BECAUSE the security is unimpeachable. 


BECAUSE it gives immediate possession 
of a property which MUST greatly 
increase in value every year. 


BECAUSE a low price and easy terms can 
be arranged for NOW. 

BECAUSE Canada has really nothing better 
to offer—which is saying much. 


Free Coupon for Particulars 


Send for Free Booklets at Once 


FILL IN To Mr. DUNCAN O. BULL, 
AND POST British Canadian Realty, Ltd., 


THIS COUPON 
AS DIRECTED Daimler House, Birmingham. 


AND YOU WILL Dear Sir, 


RECEIVE Please send me Full Particulars of the Sites 
ILLUSTRATED you have on offer at Red Deer, Alberta. 
BOOKLETS 

GIVING ALL Name 


INFORMATION Address 
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Dorit judge the 


by other 
cheap watches 


We all know that England is overrun by cheap and 
worthless Watches. Perhaps you have been bitten, but 
this does not prove that there are no low-priced Watches 


which can be absolutely relied upon. 

The Ingersoll Watches are made by the million by the most modern 
automatic machinery. Each Watch is guaranteed in plain. straightforward 
terms, and backed by a 20-year reputation—vyef they are low in price. 

Think what this means to you if you want a good Watch. The insigni- 
ficant sum of 5/- will buy for you an absolutely reliable pocket timekeeper- 
But to ensure satisfaction emphasize the name when asking for the Watch— 
“INGERSOLL "—and see that it appears on the dial. 


CROWN 5/- ECLIPSE 6/6 JUNIOR 8/6 MIDGET 8/6 


No doubt one-of the twelve thousand British dealers who stock Ingersoll 
Watches will be able to supply your needs. But if you will send us your 
address, we will give you the name of the nearest one, and enclose our 
illustrated Catalogue. ~ 

In another factory, quite distinct, we make the Jewelled Trenton 
Watches. There are no moderate-priced Watches that compare in beauty or 
precision with the Trentons—-they are coming to be known as the Ingersoll 
value in high-grade Watches. Prices from 21/- and up. Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410, Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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Here’s the Rhubarb! 
Now for 


irds 
Custard 


The “LANCET” says: “ Rhubarb is un- 
doubtedly excellent.” Bird's is undoubtedly 
the purest and most nutritious of Custards, 

For a “Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the 
rich store of nutriment in Bird’s Custard, 


The natural creaminess of “ Bird’s” 
mellows the slight acidity natural to 
Rhubarb, making it doubly delicious. 


Always ask for BIRD’s=— the Pure Custard. 


In rd. pkts., 4d. & 7}d. boxes, and new large 8d. tins, 


If 


(of 
Hypophos- 
phites). 


DR. A. B. GRIFFITHS, 
FRS., etc. in his = 
Report says: “ Masons 
Syrup is an excellent 
preparation containing 
an unusually large pro 


brain-and-body-feeding hypophosphites 


in Mason's Syrup are exactly whal vou portion of 
me phites. ITIS O 
med to bring back natural vigour and robust PIN Teor VALUE 


health. Mason's Syrup is vreedily absorbed by ... AND 
the system, and its powertul effect. is proved Dy ._— STOM- 
the feeling of health and well-being It) creates. ACHIC TONIC.” 
A few doses will make you /ovk and Mason's Syrup costs and. 48 
feel as radiant and well as after your bottle, and may be obtained tm 
fortnight at the seaside ot ait 
postage free, from the propre 
Unless you are in the very pink W. B. MASON (Jept. 
ol he alth, SCNT bollle io Britannia Hous. 


High Holborn, London, 
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| CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1912 


Frontispiece: ** With a sudden sense that something unusual was happening, 
ppe 
Angus looked round.” (Drawn by Harold Copping.) 


There Fell from his Eyes. The Story of a Man’s Awakening. By — race 


Mary Braprorp WuitinG. Illustrated by Harold Copping . 545 

Books: Rare, Curious and Beautiful. By A. W. Jarvis. Jilustrated by 

The Shoes on the Counterpane. Complete Story. By MArGarer O, Barrett. 
Rebuilding the Individual. By the Rey. W. J. Dawson. 505 
Breath of April. Poem. By Cuartes Hanson Towne d 5360 
Yvonne, Complete Story. By L. E. BretHErTon. Jdlustr: ted by C. Michael 570 
He Knows. Poem. By Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 580 

Strangers Within our Gates. Religious Work among Can: wdian Immigrants. 
By Dents CRANE. by Photographs ‘ ‘ 581 

FOUR GATES. Serial Story. By Amy Le Feruvre. Chaps. XIII.—XIV. 
Illustrated by Wal Paget ‘ 586 

The Greatest F nemy that a Woman has. By Carotine WoRMELEY 
Beside the Still W aters : . 601 

The Wooing of Kirtsy. Complete Story. By May Wynne. IJilustrated by 


Cody of Toronto. By the Rev. W. Grirritu Tuomas, D.D. 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT : 


A Week’s Meals in April. BLANCHE St. CLAIR Orr 

Leather E mbroidery. By Monica Bastin. Jilustrated by Photographs O14 

Women's Work Bureau. Conducted by “WINIFRED” 617 
Where Music was Born, A Story for Children. By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse — 619 
Conversation Corner. By THe Epiror ; 62: 
The Crutch-and- Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Howartr 626 
Companionship Pages. Conducted by ALIson ” 628 

— 


Registered at the General Post Office jor transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


accompanied bya st addressed envei ope, and should be addressed to The Editor, 
( 
. vu » London, LC. While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept no re 
‘ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, gs. per annum, or gs. Od. for six months, 


ER NO HEAT. 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH 1-SIZE 
OF ALL STATIONERS CHEMISTS & STORES OR POST FREE 
FOR 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. 
7&9 S* BRIDE ST. 
COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN LY’ 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


Tue following are the sums received from old 
and new members up to and including February 


2oth, 1912 :— 


#10 from Sir John Morris 
Tos. each from Miss E. Cass, E. J. E. 
§S. each from R. K., Mrs. F. Walker, “ A New Reader,” 


Mr. F. Walker. 


s. each from Mrs. Stur Slater. 


geon, J. M. 


2s. 6d. each from Mrs. Valentine, Mrs. S. C. Rose, Miss F. 


Perrier, E. A. L., Miss D. Haslar. 

2s. each from Mrs. Lusty, Miss Margaret Hedley, The 
Misses Boosey, S. Davis, Mrs. Roberts 

1s. 6d. from “ Staveley.” 


Is. each from Miss L. R 
shaw, Mabel A. Dean, 


bertshaw, Miss F. FE. Robert- 
Miss Irwin, Miss E. Kiln, Mar- 
garet Knott, Mrs. H. C. Squires, Mrs. J. H. McElderry, 
Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Tarrant, Mr. Allen Wides, George 
Pitkin, Edith Robertson, Marian Howard, J. Blades, 


Contribution 


for religious and philanthropic soctetic 


M. Bennett, Miss Harriett Rapalge, Mrs. By kton 
Miss Collinson, Miss Anne Selfe, Miss Armstron 
Cornish, Lily S. Evans. 


Olga 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


The following is a list of contributions te- 


ceived up to and including February 2oth, 1912 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : S. M. F., 2s. 6d.; 
Jones, f1; Gosforth,” ros.- O.,” 1s 6d. 

For The Ragged School Union : S. M. F., 2s. 6d.; Mis 
E. Kiln, two pinafores and pair of baby's shoes; * 
Lady,” parcel scarves 

For The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animal 
S. M. F., 2s. 6d 

For The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
$8 

For M Weston’s Work : S. M. F., 5s. 


Sent direct to John Groom's Crippleage and Flow 


Girls’ Misston: “ Elspeth” (Stirling), 5s. 


ray nt to The Editor, The Quiver, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, £.C. 


DISTINCTIVE 
AND SUMMER FABRICS. 
P re entative of Fast lictates i 


SPRING 


fa really 
Patterns sent to any address, post paid 


Are Pure Wool Clothing Fabrics 9 ovis Mu 
Ww h have ga 1 the tmiration ppreciatio rs na 
( 1 erf 
es tr 9 116; Men 


Patt Me etc., sent | 
Address a EGERTON BURNE 
i ¢ imperial Warrants) 


S. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


How they multiply. How they carry disease. 
How they— but they are too loathsome to discuss. 


Exterminate them— absolutely with 


“UNION” COCKROACH PASTE. 


When the Sheffield Union Workhouse was 
over-run_ with black beetles andthe Gov- 
ernment Inspector suggested that the build- 
ing should be pulled down, because all other 
preparations and attempts to remove the 
pests had failed, “Union” Paste was used 
and the entire premises speedily cleared of 


Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth. F.Z.S these insects. 


Price 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 


ost free with interesting particulars 


(ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Irish Linens of Durability. 
Linens made from pure flax yarns in our 
Banbridge factory are noted for their durable 
and hard wearing qualities. Samples free. 


IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


Bleached and Hemmed ready for use. 


Quality| 2x3 2x34 | 2hx3 | 2hx 34 yds, 
LR3 | 14/4 168 | 18/4 21/4 | 27/9 pair 
LR7 | i8/4 1/4 | 2310 27/9 | 34/9 
214 24/10 27/4 31/10 399 
IRISH LINEN PILLOW CASES 
Quality | 18* 28 | 20x30 | 22x32 | 27x27 in. 
LR3 | 15/6 6/3 | 186 20/6 doz 
LR7Z | Ik 6 198 | 236 24/1 
LRI2! 199 22/3 286 27/8 » 


DRESS MATERIALS. Write for our 


the coming season's Dress 
Materials, Post Free. Lovely Coloured 
Linens, single and double width, Irish 
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There Fell from his Eyes 
A Story for Eastertide 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
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yet it is always pleasant to be approved 
by others, and as he sat in his arm-chair by 
the fire after his friend had gone, he dwelt 
on his words with appreciation. 
glad that he the 
the same light said to himself. 
“ It would be difficult to dispute it, of course, 


sees matter in 


‘l am 


as | he 


seeing the distinctions I have gained ; but 


some people get very queer fancies into 
their heads about duty.” 
Ihe fancies in his own head at that 


moment were not queer at all; they were 
very beautiful The glowing fire made pic- 
him as he sat betore it, pictures ot 
the future career that 


triumphs and successes followed each other, 


tures tor 
was to be his, where 


rainbow-tinted and golden-winged. 

And then, in the midst of dreams 
there came a knock at the door, and, think- 
ing that it 


his 


his 


woman of the house with 
to 


was the 


supper, ne fave a Summons enter 


without turning his head, 


Dead silence followed, and with a sudden 


sense that something unusual was happening, 


looked round, and, as he looked. 


his chair and = stood 


Angus 
sprang up from 


he 
staring at his visitor in mingled amazement 
Phat the first 
itselt Clothes 
sodden drink, 


Sodden ! was 


sted 
rain, 


and disgust. 


word that to him 


sugy¢ 


sodden with face with 


low, depraved, abandoned, the wretch who 


stood betore him seemed hardly human in 
his misery. 

“What do you want of me?” he said 
angrily. 

They tell me you're a minister.” 

The stranget tone Was as repellent as 
his look There was a snarl in it like the 
snarl of a fierce beast, vet with the snarl 
there mingled a whine, a whine that woke 
repulsion rather than pity. 

‘Who told you that ’ demanded Angus 

“One who knows,’ returned the other 
Ife paused a moment, and then, in a tone 


of anguish, he cried suddenly, ‘* Man, | want 


help! 
\ngus's lip curled, and he drew himself up 
to his full height 
I understand now he said ‘but I 
have no alms to give away. | am a minister, 
but I have been called to no charge You 
must go somewhere else to beg 
un 1 ead reared itself back 
ith a@ proud vesture, and into the dim eve 
there thashed a ghance of prracte 
Do you think it money | want 


isked his visitor. “It is many a year since 
I was in Glasgow, and there was a time 
when | knew the Greek and the Latin as 
well as you do, and when I wanted help | 
‘And who should I ask if it’s 
not the minister whose name stands in the 


said to myself, 


lists where mine might have stood if it had 
net been for my own fault ? 
He had the Scottish 

heard now, but 
worn down by contact with many men of 


tongue ; it could 


be its accents had been 
many climes, and it seemed absurd to think 
of his possessing any nationality. He was 
like some product of the slime, an emanation 
of the sin and the shame of the world, 

“| don’t quite understand,” began Angus 
but the stranger interrupted him. 

‘You don’t understand how I got in 
! I knew you 
lodged here and I came round to the h 
in the firelight with the 


he said. “ It was easy enough 


and here you sat 
blinds up, and I saw your college prizes an 
the papers on the table, and as the street door 


was unfastened I came in to ask your help 


* But what help can I give you if you don't 
want money ?"’ said Angus, still in the sam 


cold tone, 


* Are you a minister and ask that?” 

here was a stinging reproach in the 
words that pierced between the joints of 
the young man’s harness 


‘Tell me how 1 can help you,” he said 
in a softened voice, as he pulled forward a 


chair ; then, sinking into it with an expression 
of utter weariness, the poor broken creature 
began his taie 

| must 


I can't bear it 


speak to someone,” he said. 


es any more. I came back to 


Glasgow thinking I might find a friend who 
would listen to me, but the only relat 
I have left in the world shut his door 


my face; and then I thought that I could 


speak better to a man who knew nothing 


ot me 

I came to you.” 
The stranger cleared his throat, rubbed the 

back of his hand over his eyes, and began 


again. 


| don’t ask for money ; I can beg “? 
street 


I want from the passers-by in the st 


J ask you to listen to my story, and thent 
hold out a hand to me and say, * Theres 
hope for you yet And I made up ™) 
mind to tell it to vou because you are n 


t | might have been, and you know 
men. 


wha 
temptations that beset University 
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He looked wistfully at his companion, 
but Angus said not a word. How could 
there be any temptations common to this 
poor creature and himself ? 

“It was overwork began it,” said the 
man, after a moment's silence. “You 
smile perhaps when I say that, but there 
was a time when I could use my books with 
the best, and my teachers thought so well 
of me that they told me I should top the 
lists. And then I could not sleep at nights, 
and there was a pain in my head that felt 
like a hot iron, and to make myself go on 
I drank and then more whisky. 
That was the start of it; and one day, when 
what I was about, | 
from man's 


whisky 


I did not well know 
took another 
rooms. That was bad enough, but it wasn't 
the worst, for I was ashamed to 
what I had done, and I let an 
person be punished in my stead.” 
A sound of disgust broke involuntarily 
from Angus's lips, and, hearing it, the man 
dropped his head humbly on his breast. 


some money 
confess 


innocent 


‘lam not worthy to come here, I know 
that,” he ‘but I couldn't bear it 
any longer without speaking. That wasn't 
all. I couldn't work afterwards. 
wretched, and the examinations 
came I knew that I should do no more than 
scrape through. All future depended 
upon my success, for my uncle was a 
man, and he had promised to make my 
fortune for me if I did credit to the family 
I was desperate, and I got hold of 
a boy who worked in the University printing 
omhece, and bribed 
me a 


said, 


I was too 
when 


m\ 
rich 


him handsomely te 
the beforehand, 
and I worked up the answers, and passed a 
brilliant examination, and then Suspicions 
Were roused and the une 


and I was expelled and = ruined for 
ite,”’ 


get 


copy ol questions 


whole business « 


: He paused and hid his face in his hands, 
= Angus felt no pity for him. If a man 
and such things as these, ruin was all that 
he could expec t. 


It was as simple as a rule of 
three 


; sum, and since it was a logical con- 
sion there was no room tor compassion 
But if there 


o Was no room tor compassion, 
Was, 


it seemed, room for penitence, 
not the ruin I mind; it 


Wrong 
mite that I did,” said the man in a broken 


It 
is the 


\ I ought to have learned my lesson 
hen, but there 
ie 


Was more to come yet 


( 
nt abroad after that, for I knew that I 


FROM HIS EYES 


could never hold up my head in the old 
country again. I worked my passage out 
to Australia, and got a berth on a sheep 
farm. The men were a rough crew, and 
when one night they caught me cheating at 
cards they kicked me out of the place, so 
that I crawled away more dead than alive, 
and when I was fit to work again I got in 
with a lamber-down.” 

“A what?” asked Angus. He hated 
hearing the story, he resented being made 
to listen to it; but the word was a new 
one to him, and it arrested his attention. 

“A lamber-down. There are no such 
things in the old country, I suppose, but 
we know them well enough in the colonies. 
The farm-hands and the sheep-shearers 
come down to the towns when they get 
their cheques, and, of course, they want to 
drink, and who is to prevent it if they get 
They find their pockets 
considerably lighter when they wake up 
again, that’s the worst of it, and sometimes 
a man sleeps so long that he doesn’t wake 
up again, That's more unfortunate still.”’ 

“Unfortunate !’’ burst out Angus, in a 
white heat. ‘It is dastardly, horrible ! 
What is the use of your telling me such 
loathsome things as this ? ”’ 

“I tell you because I can't sleep at night 
for thinking of them,”’ said the man doggedly. 
“If ever any human being repented, I do. 
I want to get quit of my sins. I want to 
turn over a new leaf."’ Again he looked wist- 
fully at Angus, and again Angus said not a 
No doubt the man did want to be 
quit of his sins, but why should he imagine 
that an hour of repentance could outweigh 


drugged as well ? 


word, 


years of crime 

“IT come to you as a last hope,” said the 
man, breaking the silence at length. ‘‘ | have 
never confessed myself to anyone before, 
but I have made up my mind to tell you 
everything, and I won't go back from my 
vow.” 

“| have heard more than enough already,’ 
was the reply on Angus's lips, but before he 
utter it the tide of 
forth—sins, dark, terrible and 
repulsive, were flung before him, and with 
a feeling of suffocation he sprang at last 
and thrust out his hands as 
though to push back some horrible flood 
that threatened to engulf him. 

hear 


could confession once 


more flowed 


from his seat 


cannot more,’ he gasped. 


listen 


any 


should to such 


fit that | 


not 
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things as these. You have no right to befoul 
a Christian man with your sins.” 

His face was pale, his chest heaved, and, 
rising from his seat in his turn, the man 
looked at him steadily 

Do you think hat I should have be 


fouled Christ with my 


them to Him hie 


“And there fell from his 


if 1 had taken 


The words staggered Angus for a moment, 
but only for a moment. lhey were grossly 
irreverent ind must not be passed by 
without reproot 

‘You are quite mistaken in your view 
of the matter he said severely ‘It is 
not possible for me to help you 

But here he as Interrupted 

‘In that case I will trouble you’ no 
longe! said the man, in a proud tone, 
Then his pride seemed suddenly to  shp 
away f1 ih ind to be absorbed in his 
misery, and, hitching his ragged coat up 
further on houlde he huttled out 
of the room, and in another moment Angus 
heard the hou loor close behind him 


It had been an awful half-hour—a halt- 
hour that made him feel as if he had beet 
dragged through the dirt, and, hurrying 
into his bedroom, he bathed his fa 
hands as though a physical stain remained 
upon him. tle had promised to spend that 


evenl 


me inends 


it wa till not too la to go; but thous 
he forced himself to make the effort he we 
not at all in his usual spirits His look was 
‘Hloomy and his tone abstracted, and, excu* 
ing himself at last, he left the housé and went 
back to his lodgur 
fhe weather had changed during 
evening Phe wind had dropped, the rail 
had ceased, and stars glittered in the sky 
It was bitterly cold, and it was not unt 
he lay down in his bed that he felt =p 
warmth teal through vems, 
though warmth brought sleep im 
sleep did not bring him rest 0! case “ 
tossed and turned continually, and } 
dreams were troubled. 
It the Judgment Day. Shrinking 


= 
Rn eyes as it had been scales.’ 
54° | 


rinking 


THERE FELL FROM HIS 


and shivering, the souls of men were sum- 
moned before the great white Throne, 
and in the awful light that beat upon them 
the sins that stained them appeared in 
deepest dye. Yet, strange to say, he did not 
shrink nor shiver. What sins had he to 
deplore? He had lived honestly, soberly, 
diligently. He had done good unto himself, 
and as a consequence all men spoke well of 
him. Unfalteringly he came forward to 
submit himself to the Judge ; but though all 
his virtues were placed in the scale, it flew 
up and kicked the beam, 
pronounced the words, ‘ Thou art weighed 
in the balance and found wanting ; thou 
hast known no repentance, and for thee 
there is no salvation.” 

He would have protested, pleaded, en- 
treated, but in his dream his lips were dumb, 
and, smarting at the injustice of his sentence, 
he found himself placed in the ranks of the 
condemned, while another soul was brought 
before the ° 


while a voice 


And this soul, he knew at 
how he knew he could not 
have told, was the soul of the man who had 


hrone. 


once, though 


come to lim with a confession on his lips 
the man whom he had repulsed and driven 
away with scorn and disgust. 

A black this—a stained and 
vile. What fate could be terrible enough 


to reward its deeds 2? Yet as its sins and 


soul soul 


crimes were placed in the scale he gazed in 
utter astonishment, for on the other side 
handkerchief, and 


sank down 


Was a ragged dirty, 


but wet with tears, and as it 
lower and lower, outweighing the sin-laden 
balance, he heard a voice proclaim, *‘‘ He 
core Whom thou hast repented forgives 
thee all thy sin.” 

The drops were cold 


upon his forehead 


hen he awoke, and, starting up in his 
ed, he panted for breath, as though some 
dly weieht crushed the hfe out of his 
't. Itwas morning now, a wild, stormy, 


httul morning, with a red light in the sky, 
fa wind that pierced like a sword. With- 

ut pausing 

* pausing to think, he sprang out of bed 


ind hurried on his clothes. 


Ound 


The man must be 
Phat was the fecling that possessed 
iim. The man 
Tescued 


must be 
» re-started im life. 

even for the 
Uiat | 


found, helped, 
There was hope 
degraded: the dream 


4) lad been sent to him had taught him 
“at wondrous truth. 


most 


Bi 
it where to find him ? That was the 


broblen 
“em. Where, in all this great city, seeth- 
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ing and tossing like a troubled sea, should he 
look for the stray atom of humanity that 
had been cast up at his feet, only to be sucked 
down again into the gulf? He went out 
into the street pondering the difficulty in 
his mind, and as he wandered, now here, 
now there, he told himself that he was a fool 
to imagine that success could ever crown 
such a futile attempt. 

The policeman to whom he spoke seemed 
inclined to echo the opinion—to find one 
outcast among so many was, in any case, 
all but hopeless ; but since the 
had no name to give, no clue to ofier, it 
was absolutely impossible. 

“They huddle under the railway arches, 
nichts,” said the policeman, as he moved 
off on his beat, ‘“‘ an’ we tak’ care to look 
the ither way. Puir souls, they’ve nae place 
to gae toif we chase them oot!” 

Angus was near the arches now, and as 
soon as the policeman had disappeared he 
turned his steps in their direction. It was 
a chance in a thousand, but any chance 
was worth taking, and he plunged into the 
dim peering into dark corners, 
and stepping very carefully over piles of 


searcher 


recesses, 


rubbish. 

The sun was up now, and the sleepers had 
departed one by one, stealing out of their 
lairs in search of what they might devour. 
But here and there dark forms still lay 
wrapped in uneasy slumber, and Angus 
gazed at them doubtfully, fearing to dis- 
turb them, yet determined to find that 
for which he had gone out to look. 

And at last his efforts were rewarded. 
Crouched into a nook of the wall lay a man, 
white-faced, hollow-cheeked, his eyes closed, 
his hands clasped upon his breast; and, 
throwing himself on his knees beside him, 
Angus touched him with trembling eagerness, 
ready to promise all that he could cesire 
help, rescue, forgiveness, material comfort, 
and moral rehabilitation. 

And as he touched him he started back 
with a cry, and there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales. He saw the meaning 
of his dream now, saw it with a compelling 
pewer that was to influence the whol. of 
his future life, forcing him to give himself— 
body, soul and spirit—for the sad and sinful 
among the men; for the dead 
man’s thin fingers clasped a handkerchief, 
and the handkerchief 


sons. of 


ragged and = dirty, 
was wet with tears. 
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Rare, Curious 


apo 


by 
AWJARVIS 


of the 
Department of 
Printed Books 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


OME of our readers may know the 
story of the wondertul library of 
the British Museum: of its birth in old 
Montague House, hard by the once 
notorious duelling-ground known as. the 
Field of the Forty Footsteps ; of how 
the funds to establish it were raised by 
means of a public lottery ; of its forty-six 
miles of shelves, loaded with over three 
million books, and which it has been 
estimated would, if placed end to end, 


form a pathway of learning from London 


to Lancaster ; of its great domed reading- 


room with accommodation for some 450 
readers ; and of the rich harvest of litera- 
ture which it gathers in year by year, 
now approaching halt a million items 


annually. But there is a romantic side 
little known, to this great institution, and 
it is with this we propose to deal: t 
point out some of its most rare, curious 
and beautitul volumes; to tell of 
strange vicissitudes some of them hav 
experienced their long journey 
the printer’s press to this quiet haven \ 
rest Bloomsbury; and, incidentally, 
to touch on the ever-fascinating subj 
ol prices. 

Among the mest rare and_valuabl 
volumes, first place is usually accorded 
to the ‘ Mazarine’’ Bible—the earliest 
book printed with movable type. It 
received its popular name from the fact 
that the first copy to attract attentl 

was found in the library ot 
Cardinal Mazarin. — The fin 


characters closely te 
semble manuscript, and it! 
said that early copies wer 
passed off as such. Their 
price, however, quickly raised 
suspicion, their vende 
soon found himself laid by t 
not for fraud, but fi a 
witchcraft! To save himself 
he was compe ‘lled to 
the secret of their pr duction 
At the Ashburnham sale 2 
COPS fetched $4,000, and t thi 
notwithstanding the fact that 
there was consideré ible doubt 


Gothic 


he c ‘ls 


about two of the le aves sail 
to be in facsimile; but the 
volume lest pride ol pl 


the most vi diab le book when 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan cre ated 
anew record by paying £4-95° 
for the  celebri ited Mainz 
Psalter. These figures hav 

however, been 


now : 
ale 
eclipsed by remark 


the 
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results obtained at the Hoe sale, when the 
price of the Mazarine Bible mounted to the 
astounding figure of £10,000; while for 
Caxton’s edition of Le Morte d’ Arthur, 
1485, the American millionaire — paid 
(8,560! The latter volume is absolutely 
unique, for no other perfect copy is known ; 
but it may be noted that, away back in 
1688, at the sale of Dr. Bernard’s library, 
a copy—pcssibly this identical volume 
was seld for the insignificant sum of 
2s. Iod.! 

Nor must we forget the priceless frag- 
ment of the first edition of Tyndale’s 
New Testament, which was in the press 
when the translators were compelled to 
fly for their lives. Of the 3,000 copies 
struck off, only these few pages are known 
to have escaped; and these lay hidden 
for over 300 years stitched in the end of 
an old book. 

When Tyndale and his assistant, William 
Roy, fled from Cologne they went to 
Worms, and there made fresh arrange- 
ments for the printing of the precious 
work. It was successiully smuggled into 
England in 1526, but was immediately 
suppressed. Archbishop Warham and 
Bishop Tunstall at once took the lead in 
seizing and burning every copy they could 
lay hands upon; and very thoroughly, 
too, they appear to have done their work, 
lor, as far as is known, there are now 
only two in existence, and both are im- 
pertect. One is at the Baptist College. 
Bristol, and the other in the Library 
ol St. Paul's Cathedral. Attempts were 
made to get hold of Tyndale himself, but 
lor some years he managed to escape 
these attentions. though ultimately he 
Was captured at Antwerp, and, after 
months of weary imprisonment, was 
strangled and burnt at the stake on 
August 6th, 15,36. 

The Museum is very rich in the works 
ot the earliest printers. Of books printed 
m the infaney of the press —the fifteenth 
century—less than 25,000 are known ; and 
Ol this number some 9,000 are included 
M our national collection. Many are 
mane, and their value must be enormous. 
editions of Shakespeare, too, 
great value. The first edition of 

pie fe Labour's Lost cost a little over £350, 
- the 1596 edition of Venus and Adonis 
“15. The first edition of Hamlet: was 
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A PORTION FROM THE “MAZARINE” BIBLE-THE MOST 
VALUABLE BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


At the Hoe sale a copy fetched the record price of £10,000. 


originally bought for a shilling by a 
Dublin bookseller, who seld it for £7¢. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips next purchased it 
for {120, and ultimately the Museum 
bought it at a still higher figure. 

Pessibly no book has ever shown a 
more steady rise in value than the first 
edition of the plays of our great national 
poet. The First Felio was published, 
in 1623, at {1, and until towards the 
clcse of the eighteenth century there was 
no particular increase in value. About 
1760 David Garrick paid 36s. for a copy, 
and thirty years later the Duke of Rox- 
burghe created a sensation by giving 
£35 14s., and then only after a tough 
battle. Dibdin tells the story: 


“A friend was bidding for him in the 
sale-room. His Grace had retired to a 
distance to view the issue of the combat. 
Twenty guineas and more were offered 
from) various quarters for the book: a 
slip of paper was handed to the Duke, in 
which he was requested to inform his 
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friend whether he 
His Grace took his pencil and wrote under- 
neath, by way of reply 


was to go on bidding. 


Macduff ; 


first 


‘Tay on, 
he that 


damned be cries, 


“Hold, enough! 


And 


“Such a spirit was irresistible, and bore 
His Grace 


down all opposition. retired 


QUIVER 


1907 a copy realised the record price of 
£ 3,600. 
Bibliographical 


curlosities abound in 


the Museum. Among these the con- 
venient little travelling-library of Sir 


Julius Ciesar, Master of the Rolls in the 
time of James I., deserves notice, for the 
worthy judge would seem to have antici- 
pated the system popularly 
credited to Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
ex-librarian of the New York 
State Library. Sir Julius’s 
Post-chaise ” library com- 
prises sixteen small volumes 
of theology, fourteen of his 
tory, and sixteen of poetry, 
each being distinguished by 
blue, red, or green ribbons 
and the whole contained in 
case resembling a follo, 

This diminutive library 


al 


recalls another, very mucl 
smaller, sometimes called the 
* Doll’s House.” It isa tiny 
less than eight inches 


MOR 


Case 

long. and about six and a 
halt broad, and its 
ture shelves carry the smal 


est books posse ssed_ by the 
Museum. Some of thes 
midgets, several of whicha 
illustrated, may be covered 
halfpenny stam} 
the biggest tom 
this select assem- 

blave only stands two-and 
a-ha inches high. The 
smallest book printed fre! 
a little almanac, en 


with a 
and 
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even 


lt 


type 
hrined m 
the volume measuring five 
sixths of an inch in lengt 
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triumphant, with the book under his 
arm. 

Steadily the First Folio continued to 
appreciate valu In 16s. 
was given tor the Grenville copy, and in 
the course of a century the 
price had advanced to 41.720; while in 
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the earliest of the “ Thumb” Bibles, or 
summaries of the Bible in verse, and was 
written by John Taylor, the Water Poet. 
It is remarkable, too, for its strange bind- 
Ing, its two volumes being bound Siamese- 
Twin fashion, as shown in our illustration. 
From this micr scopical collection one 
naturally turns to its opposite—the big 
hook of the Museum, which is believed to 
¢ the largest in the world. This consists 
“a tortuitous collection of the finest and 
‘argest engraved Dutch maps of the period 
1960), with a hand-drawn title - page. 
Une map, No, 17, of Germany, is ¢ specially 
worthy of notice. It is surrounded by 
very fine engravings of the Electors of 
‘ermany on horseback. This handsomely 
bound giant was presented to Charles 
When, his days of exile over, he lett 
Helland in 1660. Evelyn mentions it in 
ils Diary under date of Nov, rst in that 
T went with some of my relations 
ourt, to show them his Matis Cabinet 
ind Closset rarities. . . . Here I saw a 
‘ast book of Mapps in a volume neere 
large.”’ As a matte! ol tact the 
for overdid the dimensions, 
and th #2 aS 1s five feet ten inches high 
ee leet two inches broad. 


The ponderous tome remained in the 
Royal Library until 1823, when, with the 
truly regal collection formed by George 
III., consisting of some hundred thousand 
items and including some of the rarest 
and most beautiful productions of the 
press, it was transferred to the Museum. 

Earlier still, George II. had presented 
the Old Royal Library, comprising books 
collected by the English Sovereigns from 
the time of Henry VII. Hence the 
Museum is enormously rich in literary 
relics of various monarchs. Very inter- 
esting is King Henry VIII.’s copy of the 
Summa de potestate ecclesiastica with his 
annotations—one of them against the 
discussion on the subject of whether a 
dispensation could be granted for having 
several wives at once! The author re- 
marks that polygamy in the patriarchs 
was not against the law of Nature, on 
which the King comments: ‘ Ergo nec 
in nobis” (* Therefore not among us”’). 

Many of the volumes are most ex- 
quisitely bound, for the kings and queens 
of England were great admirers of fine 
bindings, and among the many handsome 
examples displayed are some which be- 
longed to Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, 
Katharine Parr, Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
James I., and his son Henry, Prince of 
Wales. One sumptuous little volume of 
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prayers which belonged to Queen liza- 


beth, exhibited in the Gold Room, has a 
binding ot tid gold) enriched with 


pictures in enamel of the Brazen Serpent 
and the Judgment of Solomon. 
Comparatively few works were added 
to the royal collection during the troubled 
reign of Charles I., but under Charles IT. 
it was considerably augmented. Generally 
he seems to have favoured a rich but 
plain binding of red morocco stamped 
with his cipher ; but some of the bindings 
executed tor him are most elaborately 
tooled, especially noteworthy being one 
of singular beauty attributed to Samuel 
Mearne. Various volumes which belonged 
to later Sovereigns are also shown, and 
there is a small unpretentious-looking 
Pocket Bible in which, over date of 1891. 
Queen Victoria wrote, at the request of 
Lord Ronald Gower, her favourite text : 


‘I. Cor. chap. niii., v. 4 and 8. 
Love suffereth long and is kind. 
Love taileth not ”’ [st |. 


Among the bibliographical curiosities 
of the Museum are a number of Bibles 
remarkable for startling printers’ errors 
and for the renderings of the translators. 
In the ‘ Breeches’’ Bible we read 
Then the eies of them both were opened, 
and they knew that they were naked, and 
they sewed leaves together and 
made themselves breeches ”’ (Gen. lil. 


ngge 


the ‘ Treacle” Bible —‘Is there not 
treacle in Gilead ?”’ (jer. viii. 22); the 
“Whig” or Placemakers’”’ Bible 

‘ Blessed are the placemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God” 
(Matt. v. 9). In the ‘ Vinegar’’ Bible 
the “ Parable of the Vinegar ”’ appears in 
the chapter heading to Luke xx. Then 
there is the Wite-Hater’”’ Bible—‘' If 
any man come to Me, and hate not his 
father yea, and his wife also”? (Luke 
xiv. 26); the Bugge,”’ the and 
the “She” Bibles. In this strange 
category the ‘ Wicked” Bible, which 


was published in 1631, easily holds first 


place. In it the word “noi” is omitted 
from the seventh Commandment, and 
heavy penaltics were visited upon the 
printers for their unlucky lapse. The 
whole edition was supposed to be de- 


stroyed, but, somehow, the copy possessed 
eum and five others escaped, 


by the Mu 


In those and earlier days the offending 
author was dealt with with ruthless 
severity. Behind the critic lurked. th 
pillory, the bontire and the hangman. 
Let but the censor spy out in his work 
some heresy, some laxity of morals, or 
something offensive politically—then woe 
betide the unhappy writer. Ever gaping 
for him was the dungeon, with the varia- 
tion of an occasional application of the 
rack, or some other gentle torture; and, 
if this was not considered sufficiently 
strong medicine for the victim's lapse 
from the path laid down for him, there were 
always a few faggots ready, or a sharpened 
axe. Even as late as the Jatter part of 
the eighteenth century the practice of 
condemning objectionable books to be 
burnt by the hangman was still in vogue, 
though the custom of adding the author 
himself to the pile had meantime gone 
out of fashion. 

Of souvenirs of these stern times the 
Museum possesses not a few. There is a 
copy of the De Republica Ecclesiastica in 
which the avaricious, time-serving Marco 
Antonio de Dominis aimed at the papal 
power. The Inquisition bided its time, 
and eventually he was seized and in 
prisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, where 
he soon died, as some assert by poison, 
when his body and books were burnt, and 
the ashes thrown into the Tiber. Among 
other reminders of the terrible power ol 
the Holy Office is Giodano Bruno’s Spaccto 
de la Bestia Trionfante, an allegory 
which he combated superstition and 
satirised the errors of Rome; and there 
are two other works by Lucilius Vaminus. 
Both authors were burnt alive. — 

More than one political writer who 
suffered death-—or worse—1is represemier 
by his “ fatal” book. The pious and 
learned John Fisher—when Henry Vill. 
tiring of his first wife, sought to wed 
Anne Boleyn--was the only bishop who 
had the courage to declare that the divorce 
was unlawful. He wrote the De caus 
matrimonii, and thus roused the hatred 
of the headstrong monarch. That W® 
the beginning of the end. For retusins 
to swear to the Act of Succession he saw 
cast into the Tower, where he languished 
Fuel was added to 
by the Pop 
ihe Red Hat 


for long weary months. 
the fire of Henry’s ange! 
creating Fisher a cardinal. 
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was his death-warrant. ‘* The Pope may 
send him a hat,”’ cried the furious monarch, 
“but, Mother of God, he shall wear it on 
his shoulders, for I will leave him never 
ahead to set it upon”; and, in the July 
of 1535, the aged prelate wended his way 
to the block on Tower Hill. ** Although 
Bishop Fisher was condemned for denying 
the King’s supremacy,” says Mr. Ditch- 
field, “ he incurred the wrath of Henry by 
his book against the divorce, and that 
sealed his fate.” 


Ditchfield is probably right when he 
suggests that, if Tyndale had confined 
himself to his great work of translating 
the Scriptures, and abstained from this 
and other controversial subjects, his fate 
might have been different. 

Maiming an author—cutting off his 
hands or ears, slitting his nose, brand- 
ing letters on his face, or whipping him 
at the cart-tail appear to have been among 
the favourite methods of criticism in 
the sixteenth century. John Stubbs, who 


THE GRENVILLE LIBRARY 


WORTH, WHEN BEQUEATHED TO THE MUSEUM, ABOUT £100,000 


TO-DAY IT IS ALMOST 


PRICELESS. 


Henry VIII. would brook inter- 
lerence with his matrimonial schemes, and 
Tyndale’s publication of his compre- 
hensively entitled work, The practyse of 
Prelates, Whether the Kynges grace mave 
ue separated has gitene, because she 
“aS Ms brothers wife, without doubt 
‘tously aroused the wrath of the King, 
a the same way as Fisher’s book, 
or, though mainly directed against. the 
Roman hierarchy, it vehemently con- 
demned the divorce. Here again Mr. 

55 


wrote against Queen Elizabeth’s proposed 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, in his 
Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf, and his book- 
seller, Page, had their right hands cut off 
for their pains; and Peter Wentworth, 
who addressed A Pithy Exhortation to Her 
Majesty for establishing her successor to 
the Crown, was committed to the Tower, 
where he pined and died, and his book 
was burnt. William Prynne was another 
of these martyrs, being twice fined 45.000, 
losing both ears, being branded on both 
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TH NTGANS CHARLES Vv. ¥TO TUNIS: FROM THE WCRLDO-FAMOU VLIO CLOVWIO page 555). 
cheeks with S. L.. signifying Seditious gave to the gardener, and among them 


Libeller, and ordered to be imprisoned 
for life. 

Many other “ fatal’? books might be 
found, tor the list is long as well as terrible. 
But enough of this dark page in the history 
of letters, with all its savage cruelty. It 
is not a pleasant one. 

Some of the old volumes in the Museum 
library have found strange resting-places 
experienced curious ups and downs. There 
is one of the rare Coverdale’s Bibles which 
was rescued trom a pork-butcher’s shop, 
where its leaves were being used to wrap 
up the smaller delicacies. It was pur- 
chased tor ten shillings. Later it passed 
into the hands of a second-hand bookseller, 
who disposed of it to the Rev. W. L. 
Yates for ¢5 10s. This gentleman had it 
carefully repaired and rebound, and sub- 
sequently presented it to the Museum. 

Still more sensational was the career of 
the Bok Haukyng and Hiuntyng, the 
production of the unnamed schoolmaster- 
printer of St. Albans, the contemporary 
of Caxton. On succeeding to her father’s 
estates, in 1781, a Miss Hickman amused 
herself by overhauling the library of the 
residence Fhonock Hall and cast out 
all books at all dilapidated. These she 


the volume question. Some lorty 
years later it was sold to a pedlar, with 
a number of other books, for ninepence ; 
and he in turn disposed of the lot toa 
chemist for three shillings. This man 
sold the volume to a bookseller for t 
guineas. The next owner gave seve 
vuineas for it. Lastly, to obtain posses 
sion of the prize Mr. Grenville had t 
vive seventy guineas. Even so, he got i 
cheaply, for in 1882 a copy fetched m 
less than 600 guineas; and at the Ho 
sale, one of the two finest copies extant 
realised the stupendous figure of £2,400. 
Apart from its great bibliographical 
value, the “ Borgia’ Livy possesses 
vrim and tragic interest from the fact that 
it once belonged to Cardinal Rodenls 
Borgia. known to history as Pope Alex 
ander VI., who, tradition says, met DS 
death by drinking win primed with a 
deadly poisom which he and lus mam 
on, Cie ir. the Duke of Romagna, had 
prepared for others. Briefly told, 
facts are as follows : 
By every means in his power- and he 
topped at nothing — the utterly 
pulous Pontiff had been st adily amass! 


wealth to further the ambitious schemes 
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of his son—the wild beast of whom even 
hehimself stood in dread. To this end the 
Pope, with crafty cunning. had succeeded 
in establishing a decree by which the 
wealth of the cardinals passed to the 
head of the Church as universal legatee. 
Thenceforward the cardinals at Rome died 
with remarkable frequency; and wealth 
poured into the papal coffers ; for, how- 
ever fast the cardinals died, other men 
were found willing, not only to fill their 
places, but even to pay handsomely for 
the privilege. Thus a double harvest was 
reaped—from the living and trom the dead. 

In the year 1503, Alexander had just 
created a fresh batch of 


bottles were to be specially reserved 
for the Pope’s use—which in a sense 
was correct—taking one of the botties, 
filled two glasses from it, and gave 
them to a servant to carry to his master 
and to his son who was with him. 
For some time neither of the Borgias had 
any suspicion of the terrible blunder—if 
blunder it was—for the poison used by this 
family, by some believed to have been 
aconite, could not readily be detected. 
By and by, however, it began to make 
itself felt, and the now terror-stricken 
wretches, recognising the symptoms, flew 
to their antidotes. For eight days Alex- 


cardinals, and the ranks ol 
the Sacred College were 
unusually full. Meanwhile 


all Rome shudderingly Bis DELLA HISTORIA DELLE FACTEDALLO 
VICTISSIMO DVCA FRANCESCO SFORZA SCRIPTA INA 
T INO DA SI MONT TA ET TRAL OC TA IN| LIN 


wondered whose turn 
would come next. Ere 
long the arch-villains, 
Alexander and his son— 
determining to continue 
their thinning-out process, 
anounced a supper to 
vhich several of the car- 
linals were invited, the 
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ander lingered in great agony, only to 
finally pay the penalty of his manifold 
crimes ; and, though Cwesar survived, his 
career proved to be at an end, and ere 
long he was despoiled of his ill-gotten 
gains and ultimately perished in exile. 
Such is the tragic story associated with 
this quiet-looking old volume. 


fal 


ice belonged to the Cardinal Borgia, 
orsoned with wine which he had 
ired for others, 


The Borgia Livy, like many of the 
choicest treasures in the Department of 
Printed Books, was bequeathed to the 
Museum by the Rt. Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville. For fifty years he devoted himsel{ 
to the formation of his noble library. 
Neither time nor money was allowed to 
interfere with its perfection, and it is 
probably the mest superb collection of 
books ever gathered together by any 
private individual, It is believed to have 
its generous donor about #100,000, 
lo-day it is almost priceless, In the 
codicil to his will, bequeathing his library 


cost 


to the nation, he confesses that a great 
part of it was purchased from the profits 
of a sinecure office given to him by th 
Government ; thence, with high cop. 
scientiousness, he felt it his duty to giv¢ 
the library so acquired for the use of th 
public. 

Every book in this magnificent collec. 
tion is in its way a gem; and some of thy 
most beautiful bocks in the Museum are 
to be found on its shelves. But few, if 
any, will be found to approach the peerless 
Sforziada, printed at Milan in 1490, It 
is still in the original velvet binding, with 
silver niellos and knobs on the exterior, 
in which it was presented to Cardinal 
Sforza. Delicately i!luminated _ initials 
abound, but these are quite overshadowed 
by the first page of the dedicatory epistl 
A magnificently painted border encloses 
exquisite portraits of the Cardinal and 
others, and in the bottom compartment 
surrounding the arms of the Sforza family, 
a group of charming little fellows ar 
represented in the enjoyment ot the old- 
time game ‘ Buck, buck, how many 
fingers do I hold up?” MeCarthy con- 
sidered it impossible to find, in a printed 
book, any illumination more beautiful 01 
more pertect. 

And yet one other sumptuous volume 
runs it close for honours—the world-fam- 
ous Julio Clovio, This, as a matter of lact, 
is neither a printed book nor a manuscript, 
but consists of twelve lovely paintings l- 
lustrating the victories of Charles V. Thes 
are bound in purple velvet and enclosed i 
a blue morocco case in which is inserted 4 
magnifying glass by means of which thei 
exquisite finish and beauty can be mor 
perfectly realised. The pictures wen 
painted upon fine vellum by Julio Clovio 
for Philip II., and they remained in the 
Escurial until after the invasion of >pal!. 
when a French officer gained possession ©! 
them, and afterwards sold them in Pans. 

Such, then, are some few, and only : 
very few, of the books rare, curious alle 
beautiful to be found in the great library 
of which the nation is so justly prout 
Space alone sets a period to our §! ssipins 
tour, for the wealth of material is almost 
inexhaustible. 
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my deay Johnnie! Are you 
very wet ?”’ 

The man in the hall took off his dripping 
coat and went back to give his boots an 
extra rub before he said: ‘* My dear mother, 
isn't that a rather unnecessary question ? 
And I do wish you'd give up calling me 
Johnnie. You know I hate it.” 

She sighed, and gave a nervous, eager 
little laugh. I’m sorry, dearic. But after 
that nasty dry cough you got last winter, 
I feel so anxious. You'll go and change 
your socks, won't you? And you'll find 
some ammoniated quinine at the back of 
my left-hand dressing-table drawer. It’s in 
little pills, dear; so much better than the 
old, nasty medicine sort. Ah! 1 remember 
the faces you used to make when you were 
alittle boy, and I made you take it. And 
you used to ask me for bull’s-eyes to cover 
up the taste. Oh! and did you post my 
letter 

Sut John had escaped upstairs, and she 
could hear him kic king off his boots in the 
toom overhead. 

Mrs. Peters was a small woman with 
‘weet, vague eyes, and lips always a little 
Parted in an eagerness that was somehow 
pathetic rather than absurd. She listened 
to everyone and everything with that close 
a that suggests a spirit apprehensive 

‘ being thought stupid or unkind. She 
Would shake with laughter long before the 


“musing part of a tale; but when the 
705 
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By 
MARGARET O. BARTLETT 


end had come, she always waited for 
more. 

She had been a very pretty girl. Her 
husband, twenty years her senior, had died 
before John was born ; and it was like her 
to say to her son, “ I wish your father could 
have known you,” far more often than she 
said, “1 wish you could have known your 
father.” 

And yet, while Everard John Peters had 
been an ideal husband, John Everard Peters 
was by no means an ideal son. 

He came into the room, tall, thin, fair- 
haired ; his narrow blue eyes had a tired 
look which the little mother was quick to 
note. But, good soul, she did not under- 
stand when John wanted to read his evening 
paper in peace. 

* Johnnie, dear; I’ve been wondering 
couldn't you get your chief to let you off 
half an hour earlier? I’m sure you have 
too long a day. Half an hour wouldn't 
matter, surely?” 

Some men would have laughed ; John 
looked up with a long-suffering, immovable 
face. 

* Really, mother!” 

“Well, dear, surely he wouldn't mind.” 

** Mother, how can you be so ridiculous ? ” 

“But it isn’t ridiculous, dear; is it, 
now ?” 

“It’s simply absurd. 
wonder !”’ 

He whisked his paper round impatiently, 
and the little woman opposite, after ven- 
turing a timid ‘‘Why?” which got no 


Whatever next, | 
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answer but a shrug, took up her knitting 
again. 

Perhaps her silence smote John's con- 
science at last, for he looked up trom hits 
paper to ask, in what he meant for a really 
conversational tone ; 

“Anyone been ? 

“Only Mrs. Jackson, dear. She's in such 
trouble, for her housemaid has run off with 


” 


the young man from the laundry, and she 


was going to have a whist-drive next week 
quite a small affair; but, still, it’s very 


trying at such a time, especially as- 


“She picked it up and dusted it, and seeing the owner hurrying not going 
towards her, walked to meet him with laughing eyes and grave lips.” 


5 


“Rather! And was Mrs. Jackson your 
only visitor ?’ 
*Yes—no, she was not, though; I’m 
forgetting. There the pretty girl 
Forrester 

“Yes; she came round to bring a new 
pattern I had wanted her mother to lend 
me, dear; and, oh! while she was here 
that rain began—you never saw anything 
like it--and [ wouldn’t let her go back in 
her thin shces ; I made her put ona pair 
of mine, and, as she wanted both hands for 
her umbrella and her 
skirt, you know, she’s 
ieft them here—the shoes 
[ mean. Janet's going 
to take them round 
when she’s laid the 
supper.” 

John’s eyes travelled 


carelessly down the ad- 
vertisement pages, as he 
said, *‘ Oh, I may as well 
take them, if it comes to 
that.’ 

“You, my dear, after 
your tiring day at th 
office ? No, no; Janet 
needs a little walk. It 
looks like clearing up, and 
I want some stamps 
What did you say?’ 

didn’t say 
thing; I—I only 
coughed,” he mumbled. 

dear child, I'll g 
at once and get you som 
of that nice stuff that 
soothed your throat last 
vear! It's inmy room 
and she started up frem 
her char. 

John put out a detain- 
ing hand. ‘‘ Please dont 
trouble, mother.” 

‘But, my dearie, | 
must.” 

Desperate, John got up 
and strode to the door 

“Now, mother, you 
just sit down. I'll get! 
if it’s going to give yeu 
pleasure, but I'n 
to have you 


Do, 


any 


run about for me. 
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THE SHOES ON 


for goodness’ sake, sit down and let us have 
some peace !”’ 

She obeyed with another of her depre- 
cating little laughs, and he went wearily 
upstairs. He entered the pretty bedroom. 
It was as neat and bright as a new pin, 
but there was something on the white 
and blue coverlet—something that looked 
interesting. 

It was a pair of the tiniest shoes in the 
world—grey in colour, softest kid in texture. 
Thev had satin bows, and in the middle of 
each bow was a scrap of a silver buckle. 

And one of these buckles had come un- 
stitched from it was ready to 
drop off on the smallest persuasion. 

John gently pulled ; it came away in his 
hand. After a moment's survey, he placed 
it very deliberately in his waistcoat pocket. 

It put him into a curiously good humour, 
did this little buckle. He amused himself 
with the whimsical reflection that he had 
something that belonged to a girl he had 
never seen in his life—a girl, moreover, who 
was known as ‘the pretty Miss Forrester.” 

John went to the door, and then weakly 
tumed back to take another peep at the 
shoes. He picked one up and turned it 
over, feeling with his big fingers the curve 
of the slender heel, the delicate point of the 
sule, Involuntarily he pictured the wearer 
-dainty, small, feminine, for somehow the 
ways of John’s mother had not caused him 
to desp'se femininity, when it was young 
and attractive and different, 

There must be a grey gown to match the 
shoes, and grey stockings of the finest silk. 
And the pretty girl Forrester would have 
(ark bair, a white throat, and ** misty ” 
grey eyes. 


the bow ; 


As a finishing touch—he was immensely 
Proud of it—John added a bunch of violets 
somewhere or other. 

And it was with this picture floating before 
hs eyes that John went downstairs to be 
feminded that he had quite forgotten the 
hice soothing stuff. 


_Next evening the wind came, to dry the 
Pavements, It was a fitful wind, that made 
; @ freezing wind, that made you 
Your mouth ; a sleety wind, that made 
iu screw up your eyes ; a wind, in short, 
that made you feel a 
yourself, 


you gasp 


shut 


most tender pity for 


oh 
John dug his hands deeper into his pockets 
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THE COUNTERPANE 


—so deeply, indeed, that when the wind 
suddenly took his hat from his head, he was 
too late to grab it. 

It went bowling merrily down the street. 


John began to stalk it with admirable 
dignity ; he knew from experience that 


runaway hats are rather like pupp‘es—only 
too ready to take advantage of a playful 
disposition, and always convinced that you 
are dying to chase them. 

Things did not go well, however ; the hat 
bumped merrily on and on, and John, a 
little red, broke into a half-hearted trot. 
Then it was that someone coming round a 
corner saw the hat, stooped suddenly, 
fielded with her skirt, and brought the 
surprised truant to a full stop. 

She picked it up, dusted it, and, seeing 
the owner hurrying towards her, walked 
to meet him with laughing eyes and grave 
lips. 

“ Thank you, so much,” said John. 
am extremely obliged to you.” 

“That's all right,’’ said the girl; then, 
after a tiny pause during which John won- 
dered why the dickens she didn’t pass on, 
and reflected what a nice mouth she had, 
and decded that he would venture the 
remark that it was a windy day—so swift 
are thoughts—she added, ‘‘ Excuse me, but 
I think you are Mr. Peters ?” 

“Yes,” said he; am John Peters.” 

“‘T wonder if you would be so very, very 
kind as to give Mrs. Peters a little message 
from my mother ? I do so want to be back 
early, but I’ve had two other small com- 
missions to perform, and this wind delays 
one. I was just wondering how I should 
make time to call at your house, when I 


saw you, and—— 
“How did you know me?’ demanded 
John. 
She coloured a little. 
photographs. Mrs. Peters 
me her album yesterday. 


“Well, from your 
was showing 
And then you 
have 

‘Go on, please,”’ said John. 

“Oh, nothing,’ said the girl. (She had 
been going to add, ‘‘ You have her eyes,” 
but now thought better of it.) ‘Only I 
should be so grateful if you would give her 
mother’s message.” 

‘1 shall be delighted,” said John. 

“Thank you. It is this: ‘ Mrs. Forrester 
forgot to say that the treacle sponge should 
have one gill each of treacle and milk. She’s 
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THE QUIVER 


afraid she didn’t make that quite clear. 
It's one gill each.’ 

“One gill each,’’ repeated John gravely. 

“That's right. I hope you don’t think 
my asking you very great—well, very great 
cheek? Only I must hurry home. Good- 
evening.” 

“ Good-evening,”’ said John. 

So that was the pretty girl Forrester. 
Well, she was not in the least like his picture. 
She was rather taller than he thought quite 
necessary ; her hair was even fairer than 
his own, and there were freckles on her 
nose — John remembered trying uncon- 
sciously to count them. But her eyes were 
grey enough, and she had such a frank and 
jovous manner with her that John did not 
feel at all inclined to throw away the little 
silver buckle. He even made up his mind 
that he disliked dark hair. 

He gave his message directly he was 
indoors, partly for the fun of the thing, and 
partly because he felt honestly afraid of 
forgetting how it went. 

“Mother, Mrs. Forrester’s compliments, 
and it’s one gill each of treacle and milk. 
I've been asked to tell you.” 

“My darling boy! Who by?” 

The little woman was delighted to see her 
boy in so pleasant a mood. She looked up 
at him with the eyes of a timid small dog 
that has been unexpectedly petted. 

“By Miss Forrester, I believe.”’ 

“But which one? There are five of 
them.” 

“Oh! Well, tall, fair hair, very straight, 
wears berries in her hat.” 

“That's Susie—that's the pretty one and 
the best of the bunch. Oh, Johnnie, I am 
glad! Tell me all about it. Where did 
you see her? I’m so pleased! Such a 
dear girl! And a splendid little house- 
wife.” 

Her enthusiasm caused the boy to tell his 
tale in as bald and unconcerned a manner 
as he could manage. He grew irritable and 
fidgety at the little woman's exclamations 
of delight 

“To think that it should be Susie, my 
favourite! If it had been Blanche now, or 
Lily! Well, this 7s nice! And you say 
she recognised you from a photograph ? "’ 

John nodded. ‘And, by the way, 
mother,” he added, “ you might not be so 
fond of showing those awful specimens to 


all and sundry. Surely my personal appear- 


i 


ance at the age of eighteen months, for 
example, is best buried in oblivion? I 
really don't see the need for these exhibi- 
tions ; upon my word, I don’t!” 

“But my dearie,”” urged his mother, 
‘Susie would never have spoken to you 


unless 
“A very great misfortune for her, I'm 
sure,” 


John was decidedly out of humour by 
this time. 

“And he was so full of fun when he came 
thought his mother, “‘ and now——” 

*T must ask Susie round for the evening 
very soon,’ she murmured to her knitting 
with a wise little nod ; but John pretended 
he had not heard. 


Susie came—not once, but many tim 
And John, still feigning indifference when 
his mother praised her, liked the Lady of 
the Silver Buckle better at every visit. She 
was intelligent, she was unaffected, she was 
sympathetic, and she did not giggle. 

3ut there was one thing that annoyed him 
She never would let Mrs. Peters be excluded 
from the conversation. If John spoke to 
her upon subjects—new pictures, new books 
new discoveries—that his mother knew 
nothing about, Susie, rather than allow her 
hostess to be left out, would contrive to 
divert the talk into more general channel. 
She would spoil what promised to be a most 
interesting discussion (from John’s point ol 
view) by turning suddenly to the little 
woman with a pleasant “ What do you think, 
Mrs. Peters ?"’ which opened the floodgates 
of a series of comments so futile and % 
inconsequent that John began to wonder 
whether Susie really liked listening 
stuff, or whether she wanted to provoke 


to such 


him. 

John was used to silencing, 
Peters was used to being silenced ; 
Susie wouldn't have it. 

And yet—John had always hated girls 


who laughed at his mother. 


and Mrs. 
but 


“Oh, Johnnie, dear! dear Johnnie! I've 
had such an upset.’ 

“What's the matter?” (¢ 
again,”’ thought John.) 

‘Oh, Johnnie, dear ; Susie eae 
He stopped in the 
“ What's wrong 


‘ Servants 


John’s face changed. 
act of hanging up his hat. 
with Susie 
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THE SHOES ON 


“She’s severed an ar- 
tery. Oh! it was so 
dreadful, dear ; I thought 
I should 

“Where said John. 

“Her wrist. She was 
having tea with me, and 
I wanted some more 
bread and butter—my 
special thin kind, you 
know; and she got up 
to cut it for me, the 
dear, and the knife 
slipped—and it’s so 
dreadful to think that it 
was all because I asked 
for it to be specially thin, 
and the loaf had got so 
low, and———”’ 

“Mother, for Heaven's 
sake! where is she now ? 
right? Has 
the doctor been ? ”’ 

“Yes, dear, yes. She's 
in the morning-room, and 
I'm just making her a nice 
hot ¢ up of beef-tea. She’s 
had to have it stitched, 
Johnnie. Oh, she has been 
so plucky !”’ 


is she all 


suppose she’s con- 
scious-she could see me ?”’ 
“Why, she never 
fainted, dear. She's sit- 
ting by the fire. Please 
do tell her I will be as 
quick as I can.” 

“Come in!” said a rather small voice, 
when John tapped at the morning-room 
door; and he entered to find Susie in a 
comfortable chair beside the crimson fire 
that lit the room. Her left arm was in a 
‘ling ; John could see that her face was very 
White, and that there were puckers around 
-he forehead and mouth. 

He would have liked to say, “‘ You poor 
little thing!’ but instead, he said : 

Miss Forrester, | am sorry. Does the 
Wrist hurt much ? ” 

) It's just beginning,” she said, smiling 
the tine. felt practically nothing at 
ut now— She stopped, 

§ her lip. 
“I know, I know. 


You don't feel up to 
talking, I expec t. I 


” 


“7 Shall I go away ? 
‘ot unless you want to,” said Susie ; 
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“* Susie,’ said John at length, ‘did you ever 
miss this?’ ‘I've never seen it before,’ said 
Susie”"—p. 564. 


but her voice showed she was too tired 
for coquetry, and the retort obvious died 
on John’s lips. 

‘““Mother asked me,” he said, sitting 
down on the rug, and speaking with a new 
awkwardness, ‘* mother asked me to say she 
would not be long with the beef-tea.” 

good she is!” 

“T hope she hasn't been fussing round 
and worrying you?” John blurted out. 
“She means to be kind, but——’”’ 

It was the first time he had ever criticised 
his mother to a third person, and he grew 
very red over it. But Susie interrupted 
him with sudden energy. 

“‘ How can you talk like that, when she's 

The doctor 
He said that 


been so splendid over it all ? 
praised her up to the skies. 
if it hadn't been for her, I might——’ 
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been for mother?” 
don't 


hadn't 
stupidly. 


repeated 
stand.” 

* Didn’t she tell you ? 
that the first 
a piece of tape from her basket, and tie it 
just above the place, as 


Don't you know 
thing she did was to snatch 


round my wrist, 
hard as ever she could, and then to slip her 
knitting-pin between, and twist it round and 
round until the tape was so tight that the 
bleeding had almost stopped long before 
the doctor came? She is horribly afraid of 
the sight of blood, too, and it was frightening 
to look at; but she never said a word until 
she had done all this ; and then she nearly 
fainted. She is terribly shaken by it all.” 

Susie’s eyes were shining with something 
besides indignation ; and John, glancing at 
her, looked swiftly away again. 

““I—I never knew,” he said lamely. He 
felt, even in his astonishment, a kind of 
jealousy against his mother. She had been 
able to do something big for Susie, and he 
had never had the chance. 

There was a long pause ; then he added: 
“What made her think of it ?” 

“Don’t you remember telling her about 
the man in your office who had a vein burst 
just above the knee ?”’ 


“Yes; but that was weeks ago, and I 
only said abvut half a dozen words on the 
subject. We were discussing First Aid, 
weren't we?) Only I had no idea mother 


was taking it in. 


“Mr. Peters,” the girl spoke with a shy 


earne: tness, ‘I don’t think—I don't think 
you realise just how much your mother 
lister.s when you talk. She hangs on every 


werd; she treasures it up for days and 
days. Last week she said to me, ‘ My dear, 
I could listen to 
talks to you 


wonder that he 


him all night, when he 


so interestingly. It makes me 


ever has anything to say 


to me, when [| see him so clever and amusing.’ 
Oh! can't you understand ? 


John did not 


she cried 


answer; and the girl, 


QUIVER 


wraid that she had said too much, added 
in a gentler voice, “It must be lovely 
to feel that you can give her so much 


pleasure.” 

“Oh!” said John, violently, “ I knowI'n 
a beast!” 

Something in his tone went to Susie's warm 
little heart ; she didn’t say anything, but 
by and by John, looking up, saw that 
strange dewy brightness in her eye 
again. 

“Oh, you poor deay/ you mustn't,” he 
said ; and then it all came out, higgledy- 
piggledy, shamefaced, exultant, but clea 
enough and sweet enough to the girl in the big 
chair. They did not even see Mrs. Peters 
softly open the door ever so little, and then 
as softly shut it again. 

“Susie,” said John at length, “ did you 
ever miss this ?” 

The little silver buckle sparkled in hi 
palm. 

‘I've never seen it before,” said Susie. 

‘“You wicked girl! Those darling gre 


kid shoes you left here when it came or 


to rain, and ”? 

“Please, John, I haven’t any grey kid 
shoes ; and if I had, I wouldn't wear them 
on muddy winter days.” 

‘But they were on the counterpane, 
persisted John. ‘‘ Delicious little grey shoes, 
with tiny grey bows and silver buckles— 
that Cinderella might have wor 
And that’s when I first wanted to know 


shoes 


you, dear.’ 
“Oh, John!” breathed Susie. Then 
very gently, she said: ‘ Don’t you 
those were your mother’s shoes. You have 
never noticed what exquisitely shaped feet 
she has, have you? She has worn those 
shoes many, many times, when you've been 
sitting opposite her, but you've never seen— 
you've never seen.” 

"4 Well, she wears such long dresses hov 
could I see ?”’ John said plaintively ; but 
Susie, knowing him, was content. 
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INDIVIDU 


Can character, once disintegrated, be rebuilt? Mr. Dawson says it can, and 
he gives remarkable instances to prove his contention. 
mentary on the Resurrection Story is particularly appropriate this Eastertide. 


HE fundamental problem of every 
social or religious reformer is how 
far, in what way, and with what chance 
of permanent result character, once dis- 
integrated, can be rebuilt. A great many 
people will at once declare that there is 
no problem, for it is certain that character, 
once disintegrated, cannot be rebuilt. 
Where there is organic physical disease 
palliatives may be administered, but not 
remedies. In the same way organic 
moral decay may be postponed and 
patched up, but not cured. Even Luther, 
im one of his despondent moods, said : 
“You must take men as they are; you 
cannot change their characters.” 


Must we Leave the Present Generation to its Fate, 
and Concentrate on the Children? 
Obviously, if Luther’s verdict were 
correct, there would be an end of all 
attempts to reform the individual. The 
telormer would be forced to the conclusion 
that the present generation of mature 
moral derelicts must be allowed to sink 
ito the darkness, as so much human 
Wreckage. Something may be made of 
the children, but nothing of the parents. 
The law of waste, which runs through all 
nature, must be allowed to fulfil itself; 
and any effert to divert or checkmate it 
will result in humiliating failure. 
But is this counsel of despair based on 
fact? All around us are deteriorated 


lives. 

and no kind-hearted man can 

rp them without pity. Does our 
'y to our fellow-men exact from us only 


ty av, 3 

pity? Have we any evidence that deteri- 

ten 
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This latter-day com- 


orated lives are capable of recovery, that 
there is a spiritual pathology that can 
reach them, that regeneration can be 
achieved in cases where degeneration is 
most manifest ? 

I wish to submit evidence of this pro- 
cess. I wish to make it clear that there 
is such a thing as the rebuilding of the 
individual ; and it seems to me that unless 
we can accept this fact no hopeful view 
of the race is possible, and there is no 
incentive to social reform. 


Some Evidence from Real Life that Regeneration is 
Possible 

Some time ago I was holding a mission 
in a large city of the middle West. I had 
spoken for a week in a fine suburban 
church, when I came to the conclusion 
that an effort ought to be made to reach 
a part of the city which was almost wholly 
given up to crime and vice. I arranged 
for a church parade through this district, 
engaged the police-court for a service, and 
was fortunate enough to secure the mayor 
of the city as chairman of the meeting. 

On a certain Saturday night, about 
eight hundred persons marched with me 
through this district, led by a good band 
of music. The streets through which we 
passed were among the most dismal and 
ruinous I have ever seen. They presented 
the tragic spectacle of vice without 
adornment, evil pleasure without charm, 
depravity without concealment. 

Entering one of the saloons I invited 
the group of half-drunken men lounging 
at the bar to accompany me to the meet- 
ing. The only response came from a 
big rough-looking fellow, who said : 
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THE QUIVER 


“Are you the duck that’s going to 
preach to-night ?”’ I admitted the soft 
impeachment, and asked him to come 
with me: 

“Christ!” he said. “ If anyone would 
break the drink for me, I’d come.” 

“You've mentioned the right name,” 
replied. “Come along; march.” 

He instantly straightened himself up, 
got into line, and went with us to the 
meeting. Two hours later this man rose 
in the crowded room, made a clean breast 
of all his misdoings, and solemnly promised 
to lead a new lite. 


A Case of Expelling the Devil out of a Man 

Later on I learned his history. He was 
an Englishman who had fought in the 
British Army during the Boer War. After 
the war he had drifted to the States, where 
he had fallen into habits of constant 
dissipation. In two years he had had 
no honest employment. He had become 
a hobo of the worst type. He was 
acquainted with all the tricks, shifts, 
frauds, deprivations, and disasters of the 
hobo’s life. He was a formidable-looking 
fellow, very tall, muscular, and vigorous, 
with all the makings of a desperado in 


him— the sort of man who holds up trains, 
who shoots, or is shot, public-house 
brawls. Here was a man in whom 


character was obviously disintegrated, a 
moral derelict and a dangerous one. 
Two days later I was helding a mid- 
day meeting for business men, when I 
saw this man enter the hall. He was 
clean-shaved and wore a threadbare but 
well-fitting suit of clothes. His face was 
entirely changed. The bestiality and 
ferocity had gone out of it. He listened 
attentively to the address, and when the 
collection was taken he put a dollar in 
the plate. I found upon inquiry that he 
had been at work since daylight shoveHing 
snow, and had earned two dollars. When 
a man puts half of his day’s earnings into 
a collection plate one may be sure some- 
thing remarkable has happened to him, 
At the close of the service we advanced 
him asmall sum of money for the purchase 
of Bibles. His plan was to go the round 
of the public-hovs*s with which he was 
acquainted and sell Bibles. He soon sold 
his first consignment, paid for them, and 
weat off to sell more. When left the 
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city he was still selling Bibles in saloons 
until he could find the kind of work {o; 
which he was best fitted. 

Three months later I received a letter 
from the pastor of one of the largest 
churches in the city. In the conclusion 
of the letter he said: ‘ You remember 
your friend, J. H. 2? He must be counted 
a star case. He has kept right, and next 
Sunday we shall receive him into the 
fellowship of this church by confession of 
faith.” 

Beyond this point I have not traced the 
history of J. H.; but there is enough here 
to prove that the rebuilding of the in- 
dividual is a practical business. There are 
no more potent solvents of manhood than 
laziness and drink; this man was the 
victim of both. In the police-court meet- 
ing that night he undoubtedly got a real 
conviction of sin, and a new grip upen 
himself. He came into contact with a 
divine force which renewed him. 

In astronomy they tell us that all that 
is needed for the creation of a new world 
is a p int of contact or coherence. The 
nebulous star-stream finds this point of 
coherence, takes shape and form, and 
finally a new planet swims off into space. 
The same thing happens when the di- 
integrated human soul comes into contact 
with the divine grace. There is a new 


creation. |. H. was indeed a “ star 
case.”’ 
A Violent Criminal and His Life Story 
About three years ago there came (0 


my rooms in a well-known American city 
a very remarkable man. His face, with 
its firm compression of the lips, its care- 
worn lines, and the sad, half-humorous 
expression of the dark eyes, bore a strong 
resemblance to that of a famous authet 
of my acquaintance. He looked a gentle- 
man—a little damaged ; a man who bore 
the traces of moral ravage and physical 
ill-usage. His history was one ol the 
mest tragic I have ever heard. 

He began life with every advantage 
wealth and culture. He spent sevel 
years at two of the great seats ol learning, 
and cn leaving college inherited a fortune. 
This fortune was soon lest by the wildest 
folly. He committed forgery. and was 
sent to a Southern prison. 

In prison he became a violent detn- 
mental. He half killed a wardet whom 
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REBUILDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


he hated, and as a consequence was kept 
in solitary confinement for two years. 
In the utter darkness and silence he kept 
his reason only by playing with the rats 
that infested his cell. He was flogged 
many times, and suffered other atrocious 
forms of punishment. When at last he 
left prison he was a dangerous criminal. 
Whenever he came to a city he was 
warned out of it at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. 

At last, one night in New York, hunted 
and destitute, he went into a mission-hall, 
not from any religious inclination, but 
simply for warmth and shelter. What 
happened that night he could not explain, 
but something happened that gave a new 
direction to his life. It was not conver- 
sion, for it did not spring from any new 
spiritual perception. It was simply the 
sense of getting a new grip on himself, a 
belief in the possibility of a new and 
better mode of life. 

He made a trial of the new life by 
taking on the mcst menial work in a 
common lodging-house. The owner of 
the house watched him, and having satis- 
fied himself that the ex-thief and gacl- 
bird was in earnest in his reformation, 
promoted him to a position of trust. A 
year or two later a band of cellege students 
wanted a man to lead a mission which 
they had established among the worst 
slums of the city. They chcse this man, 
and he justitied their cheice. He proved 
himself an admirable speaker, a fine 
organiser, a shrewd and wise leader, an 
ardent and practical social worker. 


The Miracle of a Rebuilt Individuality 
_ A case like this is worth consideration 
rom a good many peints of view. It 
suggests very clearly the entire futility 
ot these barbarous forms of punishment 
Which are not yet wholly eliminated from 
the prison system. The work of the 
Prison should be to reclaim criminals ; 
‘oo often it manufactures them. The 
chief point for our consideration, however, 
IS the kind of man this man was when 

Prison re-launched him upon society. 
passed almost beyond the 
normal humanity. All his 
thoughts and tempers were violently anti- 
Social. His mind was full of dull ferocity 
and vindictiveness. He was a hater of 


mankind. Two years later he is full of 
compassion for outcasts. He is labouring 
night and day for the redemption of the 
vilest of humanity. He is an apostle to 
the Icst. 

Such a change may well be accounted 
miraculous. It is, in fact, the miracle 
of a rebuilt individuality. A new element 
enters his life when he finds a human 
sympathy which makes the thought of a 
divine sympathy intelligible. This ele- 
ment works like a purifying medicine 
through his corruption, until at last he 
throws off the poison of evil and learns 
to do well, not for the sake of prudence 
only, but for real love of good. Surely 
it would be no exaggeration to apply to 
this transformation the pregnant Scripture 
phrase ‘‘ Born again”; for there is no 
other phrase which describes with such 
scientific precision a man who becomes a 
new man, and lives life in a new way. 


Remarkable Instances from the Most Hopeless Class 

In the course of work in London I 
came into contact with women of the 
most debased type. It would be im- 
possible to give details of their condition. 
It is enough to say that they were gener- 
ally regarded even by philanthropic people 
as practically hopeless. They were vicious 
and drunken; their lives were passed in 
police-courts and prisons, and always in 
a condition of bitter misery. 

I had no experience whatever in dealing 
with such people. I was assured by more 
than one person of experience that nothing 
could be done with them. But the work 
came in my way, and I felt I had to do it. 
The only formula I could bring to the 
work was kindness and trust. 

I made a point of treating the most 
debased as though they were ladies. I 
neither felt nor showed repulsion, because 
pity had overcome repulsion. The re- 
sponse on their part was wonderful. 
They came to my church, they brought 
others ; within a month their appearance 
had wholly changed, and all the bruised 
and suppressed womanhocd in them began 
to reassert itself. 

“Where are these persons you are 
always talking about?” asked an in- 
credulous lady of my congregation. 

Madam,” replied, one of them sat 
beside you to-night, and shared your 
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hymn-book, and was as modest and devout 
in her behaviour as yourselt.”” And _ it 
was literally true. 

One by one these poor creatures stepped 
out of their dismal environment, sought 
and obtained honest work, and under the 
sunlight of kindness began to bloom again 
like flowers that had been beaten down 
into the mire. 

It is six years since I left London, but 
my daughter still receives letters from 
these women. Some have, of course, been 
lost sight of; some did not continue in 
well-doing ; but the majority never went 
back. A letter from one of these girls 
came only this week. 

On the last Sunday I spent in my house 
in London, this girl brought as a parting 
gift to my daughter a little gold brooch, 
purchased with the first honest money she 
had earned. Had my readers seen her as 
she stood in my drawing-room that day, 
they would have seen a fresh-complexioned, 
modest, neatly dressed girl, and would 
have found it impossible to believe that 
when we first met her she was dressed in 
filthy rags, sullen and intractable, with 
her face disfigured by a street fight. For 
six years she has worked for her living, 
won the confidence of her employers, and 
has lived a good life. She has found a 
friend in Jesus ; it is in this simple phrase 
she sums up her knowledge of religion. 
This divine comradeship has been to her 
restraint and impulse; and although the 
fight has never been easy for her, she has 
held fast to her virtue and her faith. 

The value of this particular story is 
that it is built on indisputable data; that 
the facts which it presents are open to 
examination, and that the transformation 
of character it records has stood the test 
of time. But it is by no means unique. 
The Salvation Army can present hundreds 
of such records. The Water Street 
Bowery Missions in New York can do the 
same. 


With Proper Means every Outcast in London could 
be Saved in a Generation 


At the former Mission I once heard 
forty persons narrate how they had been 
recovered {rom crime and vice, and each 
detail they related was accurately known 
and vouched for by the workers in the 
Mission. There is no sociological state- 


ment more thoroughly attested than that 
the most degraded of human creatures are 
capable of turning from darkness to light, 
When I was actively engaged in this work 
I was convinced that had my means been 
equal to my opportunities, I could have 
redeemed every outcast in London within 
a generation, and that faith I still hold. 

Were the Churches generally engaged 
in saving the lost instead of coddling the 
ninety-and-nine just persons, the vices of 
our great cities would rapidly disappear, 
Human nature is constituted that 
except in rare instances it is never recon- 
ciled to vice. It prefers virtue. Even 
in its worst degradation there are con- 
stantly recurring moments of rebound 
towards virtue. If we can take these 
deteriorated natures on the rebound we 
can redeem them. 


$9 


But this is by no means Easy Work 

I do not wish to give the impression 
however, that the rebuilding of disin- 
tegrated character is easy work, for it is 
not. Let the mcst virtuous person con- 
sider how long it has taken him to over: 
come some relatively slight fault, such as 
impatience or irritability of temper. How 
often has the fault, apparently extirpated 
or at least quiescent, suddenly sprung up 
again, like an obstinate weed whose root 
is not dead. The resolution to reform 
may be instantaneous, but the carrying 
out of the resolution needs time and 
patience. 

In the case of these outcast women 0! 
whom I have spoken, one of the initial 
difficulties was to get them to speak the 
truth. They would invent and_ assert 
the most astounding romances 
themselves. They were $9 accustomed 
to deceit — its victims as well as its adepts 

that their entire natures seemed per 
verted. Nevertheless, when it was once 
made clear to them that deceit was useless, 
I never failed to obtain their confidence. 
Sometimes it was an affair of weeks to 
reach this point; but once reached thes 
rarely receded from it. : 

There is this also to be noted, that in 
the rebound from vice the moral nature 
is often able to throw out the poison by 4 
single supreme effort, just as the body - 
often throw off a critical disease mer 
readily than an ailment. 
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The strong stimulus of love and friend- 
ship suddenly introduced into a deteri- 
orated life acts upon it as oxygen acts 
upon a failing heart. The moral nature 
rallies. A motive and impetus to live 
are supplied. Then fellows moral con- 
valescence, and it is here that daily 
succour is needed, and above all a 
new environment. Any success I had 
in dealing with these poor outcasts was 
due in large measure to the fact that 
I had many warm-hearted and wise 
helpers whe patiently nurtured these de- 
teriorated souls through their cenvales- 
cence. 

It is my conviction that the relative 
arrest which appears to have befallen 
organised Christianity is mainly due to 
the loss of the crusading spirit. “‘ Never 
will I seek or be content with private 
salvation; but always and everywhere 
will I work for the redemption of every 
creature,” is a golden’ sentence of 
Gautama’s, which expresses the essence 
of all religion. It is because the Churches 
are in the main busy with private salva- 
tion that they are impotent. He who is 
content with private salvation is really 
irreligious, for such a spirit contradicts 
the cardinal principle of Christianity. 


We can save ourselves only by saving 
others. 

This paper is written to show that the 
saving of others is a thoroughly practicable 
work. The men who are mest pessimistic 
about the condition of humanity are those 
who sit at ease on a safe height above the 
boiling tides of vice and wrong. The men 
who are most optimistic are those who 
have gone down into the darkness to 
recover the human wreckage. 

Contact with man evokes belief in man. 
It reveals the high possibilities that exist 
under the worst facts of human nature. I 
have never yet met a man or woman 
actually at work in the rebuilding of 
damaged human creatures who has not 
had an enthusiastic faith in man. The 
cynics and the sceptics I have always 
found to be the men and women who have 
never worked for others. And if we have 
little faith in man when we begin such 
work, it is certain that our faith will grow 
with the work; for no fact of religion or 
sociology is more adequately proved than 
this, that love is the great regenerating 
force of human life, and that a patient, 
wise, and tireless love can_ effectually 
rebuild the most degenerate human crea- 
ture into stable grace and virtue. 


BREATH OF APRIL 


REATH of April, when earth's rapture 
Shakes the hills at your command, 
And your old, immortal promise 


Thrills the gardens of the land, 


Let my tear-swept heart be ready 
For the joy that wildly wakes, 
en in every lane and orchard 
All the ancient wonder breaks. 


When the morning, like a primrose, 
Bursts to sudden flaming flower ; 

And the hawthorn hedges whiten 
In the fragrant twilight hour, 


When the shining hills stand verdant, 

ike green warders of the world, 

And from every tree your banners 
Jubilantly are unfurled ; 


Then, oh, then, in pity take me 

From pale Winter's sheath and shroud, 
And make all my burdens lighter 

Than the farthest fleecy cloud ; 


Make the shadows that engulf me 
Vanish swiftly as a dream ; 

Give me of your flowery knowledge, 
Teach me your wild pagan theme ; 


Wrap me round with your mad music, 
Drench me in your cleansing rain, 
And erase my childish errors, 
All the clinging dust and stain. 


Breath of April, breathe your healing, 
Make me ready in that hour 
When the world’s sad heart you quicken. 
With the Spring's first fragile flower. 
CuHar_es Hanson Towne, 
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Gretberton 


HE tide had turned. The women of 

: St. Jean, laden with their haul of 
shellfish and prawns, were hurrying home- 
wards. 


They had left their fishing ground amongst 


‘ the rocks of the Iles des Pécheurs, and 
trooped, laughing and chattering together, 
over the smooth, wet sands which lay 


between them and St. Jean. 
: There was need for haste. The tides run 


swiftly on these coasts, and soon the sands 


J would be covered by a waste of waters, 
a lapping up to the very doors of the littl 
town-—lonely and stranded now on_ its 


peninsula in the middle of a wide bay. 


Small mercy for any who tarried too long 
and were caught in the arms of the creeping 
tide 


Yet one woman still remained. Regardless 


of her solitude, she worked on in the rock 
pools, trying in vain io fill an empty basket, 
before she, too, was forced to follow, splash- 
the 


j Once or twice some of the others had glanced 


ing knee-deep through rising water. 


back at her, but with shrugging of shoulders 
had gone on their way again without waiting. 


She was not popular. She had come with 


her old grandmother from some place in 
farther Brittany to a poor little cottage 
farm up the road inland from the town. 


Nobody knew much about them rhe girl 
silent with her, and took little 
interest in the gossip of the place, both of 
the 


women 


had a Wa 
which greatly offended 
Handsome ? the 


Well, perhay after a 


natives, 
would say. 
stvle of her own 
had a foolish habit of 
Which doubtless 
for all her 
Yvonne's face Wa hot 
She came striding 
long-linibed 


Certainly the men 
she 


looking after her 


Lace 


ulky 
through the water 


sulky 
to-day 
strong 
and head 


gracetul, her dark 
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held high. Her hps (the upper shaded b 
a faint down) were parted in an unconscious 
smile, and her deep eyes glowed with som 
hidden excitement which gave life t 
features ordinarily a little heavy. 

lor had happened 
Not much, perhaps, if one was used to thi 
happening of things ; 


day, and year 


to-day something 


but when day after 
year, passes without 


anything, why ! 

It came about in this way. When first 
the fishing began, she, as was her wont 
moving away from the other women and 


their chatter, had found herself in a lonely 
place amid the rocks near the low, tut 
covered cliff of one of the islands. Glancing 


up at this, she saw an easel standing by 
itself, while below, over the rough, slippery 


granite, a man was cautiously lowering 
himself, apparently in pursuit of a small 
sketch, which had floated down and rested 
on one of the lower boulders. Yvonne had 
that 
complexioned, looked like an Englishman, 


the sleeve which 


only time to see he was young, fait 
and had only one arm 
should have contained the left being pinned 
across his breast —before, suddenly losing lis 
balance, he slipped and fell heay ily a distanc 
of some feet, striking his head on one of 
the rocks as he did so Seeing that he did 
she hurried to him and, finding 
him lifted him in her strong 
arms and half carried, half dragged him ° 
one of the deep sea pools, where she bathed 
his head in the cold water, until he bes 
of returning life and at last 
vacantly round 


not move 


UNCONSCIOUS, 


wal 


to show signs 
opened lus eyes, looking 
and murmuring some disconnected wort 
in Jenglish 


Finally, realising the nature of his sup 
t hers bent 


port 


he looked up, and his eyes me 


anxiously upon him. 
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” 


“You are better, monsieur ?”’ she said. 
“You fell, you know, from yonder cliff, 
and hurt your head. See, T have tied your 
handkerchief round it! ”’ 

He struggled to a sitting posture, and she, 
withdrawing her supporting arm, rose and 
stood beside him. 

“]—I think I am all right now,’’ he said 
in French. ‘Since I had this wretched 
accident,” pointing to the empty sleeve, 
“T have been nothing but a helpless fool— 
a cripple! I had no right to venture on 
such a scramble as that. But what am I 
to say to you, ma Belle Samaritaine? If 
you will put me a little further into your 
debt by helping me to my feet, T will try 
to thank you properly.” 

She put her two firm hands beneath his 
shoulders, gently raising him to his feet, 
steadying him when he seemed giddy, and 
shaking her head and colouring a little at 
his thanks, preparing shyly, when he seemed 
all right, to move away. But he put out 
his hand to stop her. 

“One more kindness let me ask of you,”’ 
he said. ‘If you would help me to get 
back up there, whence I came so hurriedly, 
and where IT have left my easel? <A few 
months ago 1 should have laughed at the 
thought of asking a woman to help me 
up some rocks, but now———’ he shrugged 
his shoulders, 

So she climbed, sure-footed and steady, 
the rugged way, giving him her hand as she 
went, until they both stood on the turf at 
the summit. There, though she knew she 
ought to go, she still lingered, while he 
thanked her many times, resting admiring 
eyes upon the lines of her fine figure, and 
watching with artistic enjoyment the struggle 
in her handsome face between pride and 
shyness, 

An idea seemed to seize him as he looked, 
and glancing at the picture on the easel 
and back at her, he said : 

‘I wonder, mademoiselle, whether vou 
would do me a still greater favour? Fora 
long time I have wanted a figure for a 
picture which T have in my mind, and it 
seems to me that yours is the ene for which 
T have been waiting. Would you give me 
in hour or two one day to paint yout 


por ? 
portrait? T will make up to you for any 
you lose. No ? 


Think again. Come, 
Wl VO 
ss sive vou a day to think it over. T 

taying at the fisherman's « ottage over 


there. If you will grant my wish, come 
to-morrow and tell me so. You live on 
the islands? At St. Jean? Then [I shall 
look for you to-morrow when the tide is 
low. Au _ revoir, Mademoiselle ‘la Belle 
Samaritaine’; my poor head calls for 
attention, and I must go! Au revoir! a 
thousand thanks.” 

Yvonne, all in a dream, had climbed down 
the rocks again, to find the other women 
gone, the water rising, her basket empty. 
But as she splashed homeward, she said to 
herself, ‘‘ He will make up to me for my time 
if I let him paint my picture. Shall I? Why 
not—if he thinks that I am good enough ? ”’ 

And when to-morrow came and the tide 
was again low, she made her way across to 
the islands and climbed the little path that 
led to the fishermen’s cottages. 

But it seemed that the picture would 
take longer than the ‘‘ few hours ”’ of which 
the painter had spoken. As he warmed to 
his work, he saw that he could make a 
finer thing of it than he had thought. Also, 
that the peasant girl made a magnificent 
model, steady, tireless, unconscious, and 
that she would be of great use to him. 

So he left the cottage on the islands and 
came over to a villa near St. Jean, where he 
fitted up a studio for use when the weather 
was not suitable for outdoor painting. 

Here, while the summer days and weeks 
slipped away, he worked. On paper, on 
canvas, in rough sketches and _ finished 
paintings, Yvonne's stately figure appeared 
again and again. By the shore with the 
little waves rippling round her feet, amongst 
the great rocks, on turf-clad cliffs, in the 
cider orchards under the laden trees, tending 
the cattle, reaping the grain; and once, 
with rapt face and upturned eyes, as Joan 
ot Arc, listening to the voices. 

She helped him, too, in many ways. Her 
splendid strength was always at his service, 
her patient, sympathetic ear always ready 
if he wished to talk. 

In the long hours they passed together 
he made a confidante of her, such as he 
would never have made of a woman of his 
own class. Little by little she heard the 
story of his life; of the accident which 
had robbed him, six months ago, of his arm ; 
of the woman whose treatment of him had 
driven him, embittered, from England. She 
listened grave-eyed ; pitied, sympathised— 
and loved. 
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She was very happy in these days, and so 
wrapped in this happiness that no outside 
thing had any to touch her. She 
hardly conscious that the villagers, 
putting their construction upon her 
friendship with the Englishman, withdrew 
even the scant portion of kindliness they 
had shown her hitherto. What did it matter ? 
And as to the security of her happiness 
what of that ? Had he not said to her one 


power 
was 
own 


day, ‘‘ Yvonne, how should I do without 
you? When I leave here I shall have to 
take you to look after me. Will you 
come ?’’ and had she not answered ‘“‘ Yes,” 
while her whole heart looked out of her 
eyes? Was not that enough ? 

How was she to know that the friendly 
light in his eyes was not the light of 
love ? 

Even the man himself could not have 
said what his feeling for her was. She 


supplied a want in his life ; she filled a gap, 
Somewhere at the back of his mind was the 
thought that in the end he would take her 
away with him, perhaps make her his wife ; 


at any rate, share his life with her some- 
how—some day. Some day, when the 
memory of another face had left him, taking 


with it the bitterness which made him at 
heart indifferent to all women. 

Meanwhile—she made life more pleasant, 
and she was well paid ! 

August brought more to the 
little town. ‘The hotel was full. The one 
long street woke up and became gay with 
summer and the 
dotted with bathers and playing children. 

But there was a narrow rocky cove 

the in which the 
model were 

Here 
picture 
back 
Yvonne 


visitors 


wares, wide beaches were 
some 
way from town 
and his 
interruption. 
a little 

His 


which 


painter 


generally trom 
one day he was working 
neared its com- 
to the en- 
as if resting 
her fishing 
had 


said : 
who 


on which 


was turned 


pletion. 
trance 
in 
net 


race upon the rocks, 
There 


when she 


weary g 
her 
silence for 
Here 
should be 
He put 
glanced 
indicated, 


by side—faced. been 


some minutes, 


are some strangers coming, 


” 


of your country, 
two deft strokes and 
in the 
but turned hurriedly 


strange 


In one or 


carelessly direction she 
back to his 
face 


sat 
two ladies, 


a his 


on 
‘ad, 
motionless until the new-comers 

the elder but 


picture, expres 


which Yvonne could not and 


middle-aged handsome and 
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/ 


well dressed—stood almost at his side, when 
he rose slowly, and faced them. 

‘“Paul! You here the elder woman 
exclaimed. ‘ This is where you have been 
hiding all these months! How are you?’ 
He shook hands with her gravely, then 


turned to the younger. To her he onh 
bowed stiffly, taking no notice of a hali- 
lifted hand, making no reply to the few 


words she murmured. 
Yet she was a beautiful creature, and 
many men had thought so. To Yvonne— 


sitting silent on her rock, filled with a 
vague unrest, the cause of which she could 
not guess—she seemed only a slim and 


usclessly delicate girl with golden hair, clad 
in a wonderful and most unpractical dress 
The mother chattered on. ‘ Did he think 
Avice looking ill ? She had not been well 
for some months—so languid, so distraite! 
They had come abroad to this dull little 
place, hoping that the sea air would do the 
girl What was he painting? She 
must Charming! His model was a 
girl, really quite out of the 
"she surveyed Yvonne through 
a lorgnette. ‘‘ And now they had met him, 
about to-morrow ? Would he drive 
them, or should they go boating ? 
seemed to be nothing else to do.” 
Thank Mrs. St. Clare,” he said 
stiffly, “‘ you are very kind. I should be 
pleased to put myself at your service, but 


good. 

k 0k. 
handsome 
common ! 


what 
with 
There 
you, 


I have work on hand, and am afraid I 
mustn't idle. I must ask you to excuse 
me.”’ 


He half turned to his easel to conclude 
the conversation, but she still stood chatter- 
regaling him with odds and ends 
news various acquaintances He 
answered her still with the same stifiness, 
never once glancing at the beautiful git! 
who stood listlessly by, saying not a word. 
Only, when at last the good- -byes were being 
said, and he had in courtesy to address her, 
she drew herself up, and with a certain 
imperiousness again held out her hand to 
him. This time, though slowly and as J 
compelled by her will, he took it, and for a 
moment her lovely eyes looked straight 
into his; then, hastily dropping the hand, 
he turned abruptly from her and, picking uP 
resumed his interrupted 


ing, 


his brush, 1 


hed 
They went away, and Yvonne agg 
their two figures disappear in . het 
tance before a word was spoken y 
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Then, jerking his head im- 


direction they had taken, 


companion, 


patiently in the 


he said shortly 

“Pretty ! eh, Yvonne ?’ 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly, very 
pretty,” adding, a little touch of resent- 


ment in her voice, ** but a slight thing, and 
of no strength.”’ 

“Ah!” he said slowly, 
Perhaps not. Nevertheless, she had strength 


of no strength ! 


to mock at and cruelly hurt a man who 
That Y vonne—that 
And I was the man.” There 

Yvonne was trying to think 


loved her. woman, 
slight thing ! 
was a silence. 
how it was that she felt as if someone had 
struck her a heavy blow; why the blood 
seemed to have fled from her face and lips ; 


why her throat was so dry. 


Then she leant forward, and said in a 
low, husky voice ; 

you loved—her ? ” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘* Yes, I loved her. 
And "’—fiercely—‘* God only knows how 
much I loved her! And she laughed at 
me. Ah, well! I don’t love her now, 
Yvonne. I don’t love her now. Allons / 
What are we doing ? We waste time. Let 
us get back to work. Work! That's the 


only thing, Yvonne! Now then, please, as 
Right.” 
herself 


vou were before. 
So Yvonne 
and 


the old 
position, all the 
light had really gone from sea and sky, and 
tried to believe that her heart did not ache. 


posed in 


wondered whether 


But the work went ill. rhe painter's 
hand had for the time lost its skill, while 
between him and the peasant girl’s dark 


features came that other and very different 

face, puzzling, tempting, tantalising— 
‘*No Yvonne,”’ he cried in despair. 
Phat interruption has put me off. I can't 

We'll try again to-morrow and 


use, 


do a stroke 
hope for better luck.”’ 
And Yvonne, 


why, went 


heart, she knew 
herself that 
Always she 
he had loved. Yet 


half-formulated 


at 
not telling 
things were not really changed. 
that 
but a 


sad 
home 
had known not 
this 
shadk 
Still 
now 
But 
old 


Englishwomen 


woman Vaguc, 


someone tar away, someone 
did not 
? And yet 


smoothly in 


what matte! he love her 


Had 


next 


said 


he not SO 
the 
Nothing was scen of the two 
the 


passed by the cloud cleared from Yvonne's 


day work ran 


vroove 


and as quict hours 


brow, and the weight lifted from her heart. 


And atter that a second day the same, 
but on the third, after an hour's work 
he stopped, and telling her a little con. 
strainedly that he would have time jor 
no more, began putting away his things 

She looked at him in astonishment, and 
he said, still awkwardly ; 

““T have promised to go for a drive with 
my friends whom you saw the other day 
It is merely a matter of courtesy. Do vou 
Belle Samaritaine ? For myselt, 

far rather stay here. Fare. 
bowing gallantly, ‘ until to-morrow 
when work the harder,” 

And when to-morrow came he had pro- 
mised to go boating and worked for but an 


sec, ma 
I would 
well,”’ 


we will 


hour again. 

Then came a day when he did not come 
to their usual meeting-place at all and, going 
to the for him, she was told 
that he had gone out, saying that he should 
not work to-day. 

She turned feeling that all the 
world was out of gear, and wandered list- 
to the sands and along tl 


coast among the rocks. 


villa to ask 


away, 


lessly down 

She had gone some way and was resting 
awhile when she heard voices, one of which 
sounded familiar to her, coming irom th 
other side of a great pile of boulders, and 


moving to where she could look over she 
saw, standing together alone on a tin) 
beach, the man who filled her thoughts 
and the fair-haired English girl. Their 
backs were turned for the moment and 
they did not see her. 


A sudden wild jealousy took possessio 
of her, and, hurriedly drawing back, s 
crouched down in such a manner that th 
boulders completely hid he: from those o 
the little beach, while leaving her a view 
between the interstices of all that went o 
there, 

The girl, seating herselt gracefully on 4 
low rock, her pretty dress falling round " 
on the sand, had burst into a ga} littl 
song, and taking off her big lace hat - 
the breeze ruffle the curls on her forehead 
and the sun shine on their bright gol 
Her wide blue eyes gazed dreamily out t 
On the farther side, looking dows 


anger an 


upon her, love and admiration, 

il 
mistrust struggling with each other : 
a handsome figure, 
g arm. 
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spite of the blemish ot the missin 
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upper hand. Breaking in upon the little 
song, he began speaking in a rough voice, 
stopping her when :he would have inter- 
rupted, by an impatient gesture. And 
Yvonne, understanding the tone though 
knowing nothing of the words, thought, 
“He is telling her that he cannot forget 
how cruel and wicked she has been to him 
—that he can never love her now !”’ 

He paused. ‘The girl had turned back 
and faced the sea again, and for a moment 
she sat motionless, her eyes fixed on the 
horizon ; then her fair head drooped slowly, 
and she covered her face with her hands. 
A wicked joy stirred at Yvonne's heart as 
she saw it. 

The silence was broken after many 
minutes by the girl’s voice answering low 
and piteous, while she rose to her feet and 
stood before him with bent head. In 
doubt and disbelief he was turning from 
her when Yvonne saw her stretch out to 
him, as if in supplication, her two little 
white hands, and heard her murmur. his 
name once, and once again in deeper 
pleading. She saw her stand silent, still 
holding out her hands, and saw him hesitate, 
falter, draw nearer, pause again—and then, 
all the anger swept from his face, take a big 
stride forward and gather her to his heart, 
with a half-suppressed ¢ ry of love. 

Still as the stones by which she crouched, 
Yvonne watched while his kisses fell on the 
golden head, the half-closed eyes, the white 
brow, the soft throat. She saw the two 
little hands creep up and up until they 
jomed each other round his neck, saw 
iis head bend and their lips meet—then, 
with shuddering, sobbing breath, rose 
and fled like a hunted, frightened thing, 
over the stones and rocks, through the pools 
and shallows across the sands, away— away. 

For hours she wandered she knew not 
where, and it was only when dusk had 


fallen that, tired and spent, she at last 
turned homeward 


But out of the wild confusion of her 
thoughts, one fixed idea had emerged. 
Before the English girl came all had been 
well. Were she once out of the way again, 
especially it she could be proved to have 
failed her lover 
(Yvonne 
sis Cherefore, she would see the girl and 
Mehow com 
There 


a second time, everything 


reasoned) would once more be 


pel her to give him up. 


were ways! There were things 
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that might be said. If all else failed 
she would frighten that fragile thing into 
acquiescence! ‘She is weak, and I am 
strong !’’ she muttered, and her eyes glowed 
in the dark. 

So, comforting herself with her mad 
scheme, she went into her poor little cottage 
home, and taking no notice of her grand- 
mother’s questions, ate a few mouthfuls of 
food, and went to bed. 

She slept little, and in the morning, as 
soon as she thought it late enough, she 
donned her Sunday clothes, looking, though 
she did not know it, a grand figure in her 
neat black and wide snowy cap, and made 
her way towards the hotel. 

She had brought with her as an .excuse 
for her visit a stock of the Breton needle- 
work, at which she, in common with the 
other women of her native place, was skilled, 
and by the sale of which she made a little 
money. Armed with this, she went into 
the hotel, and asked whether she might 
see Miss St. Clare. 

**No,”’ she was told. ‘‘ Mademoiselle and 
her mother had driven away into the 
country for the day. She would not return 
until late in the evening, and would doubt- 
less be then fatigued. To-morrow Yvonne 
might seek her.” 

With this she had to be content, and 
she went slowly home to take off her best 
clothes. She had thought to do such great 
things if only she could get a free hearing 
while her resolution was strong and_ her 
courage high. It was hard to have to 
wait through another weary day. 

The cottage stifled her. Work at home 
seemed intolerable, and inaction would have 
driven her mad. Also she dreaded that the 
painter would come in search of her, and she 
felt that she could not see him—yet. So, 
when the midday meal was over, and the 
cottage tidied, she thought of an errand she 
might go to the village away on the cliffs 
a mile or two beyond the river estuary. The 
tide would be low. She could cross on foot, 
returning during the next ebb in the early 
morning hours, and still be in good time 
for the earliest moment at which she could 
go to the hotel. 

Meanwhile, as chance would have it, the 
man she was trying to avoid had himself 
gone in the same direction. 

He had excused himself from aeccom- 
panying his betrothed and her mother on 
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their visit to friends in the country, saying 
that he had work he must finish. But he 
had really felt that he wanted a day to 
himself to think things over. 

The great and unlooked-for 
which had come back 
the readjustment of much that had seemed 
settled. Above all other questions to be 
reconsidered was that of Yvonne. 

In reality she had no claim upon him, yet 
in his heart he felt that she had a claim. 
He could not help knowing that he had 
let her come to love him; could not help 
knowing that she had sacrificed her good 
name to her affection for him. All this he 
had meant to make up to her later—when 
he had taken her away with him, and St. 


happiness 


into his life meant 


Jean was a thing of the past. He had 
never doubted that she would have come 


whenever he had chosen to call. Now, when 
there could be no “ later ’’ for them together, 
he bitterly blamed himself for the wrong 
He should have left her 


that first day on 


he had done her. 
alone! Have let her go 
the islands, and never seen her again. 

He knew he must see her to-day, and had 
gone to seek her at her cottage, as she had 
feared he would. But she had gone to the 
hotel, and her grandmother being out also, 
he had found nobody, and concluded that 
they were away for the day. 
felt, that must 
have something to do to pass the time, he 
fetched his sketching materials, and going 
down to the quay, paid a fisherman to sail 
him the still high of the 
estuary mouth to the opposite shore, from 
which he climbed the cliffs to an old farm- 
house a little inland, intending to 
finish a sketch which he had begun there 


Feeling, as she had he 


across waters 


way 


a few days before. 

He sent the boat back, and finished his 
work in time to return on foot at the low 
tide. So it both having 
waited for the same moment, he and Yvonne 
met at the foot of the rocky pathway down 
the cliffs on the side of the estuary farthest 


happened that, 


from St. Jean. 

He saw her before she saw him —in fact, 
he had watched her stately tigure making 
its steady way acro the sands and 
through the shallow pools, for some time 
before they met. But her eves were bent 
on the ground, and it was only when he 
spoke to her that she saw him. Then she 


stopped short and looked wildly round her 


as if wishing to escape. Her face had lost 
all its beauty, and her eyes were haggard 
and miserable. 

“Yvonne!’’ he said gently. “ Yvonne, 
dear friend, I looked for you this morning, 
but could not find you. I am glad we have 
met.”’ 

She passed her hand across her brow and 
moistened her dry lips. 

she said hoarsely, 

‘“‘T wanted to tell you some news, Yvonne 
I wanted to tell you before anyone ese, 
because you have been so very kind to me, 
because we have been such friends. It is 
good of a_ great happines 
which T never thought would come to me. 
He broke off, stopped by her wild dazed 
But know?” he 
finished. 

**Yes,”’ she said, I know.” 

H{e did not ask her how she knew. He 
saw his task was going to be difficult, and 


” 


wanted me ? 


news news 


” 


look. perhaps you 


inwardly cursed himself. 
he said pleadingly. “Be 
kind to me, as you have always been.” 
‘“You told me she was false and cruel,” 
she said slowly ; ‘* that she mocked you; 
that you could never forgive her ; that—’ 
Her voice died away, as he answered in- 
patiently 
‘But it was a mistake, dear friend; 4 
stupid, horrible mistake, which has made 
us both miserable for months! It 1s over 
now, and forgotten. She loves me, as much 
as T love her.” 
She saw again that 
scene of yesterday amongst the rocks 
What could she say? Everything seemed 
useless while the English girl still stood 
between her and the man she loved. 
“Why did she ever come?” she & 
claimed at last, voicing her thoughts 
‘Until she came we were so happy, yo 
and IT! We might have been happy always. 
Sut she—she who had been so wicked t0 
you face darkening—“ she whom 
you only love because her face is beautiful, 
she came and used her arts to lure you 


Yvonne shivered. 


back to her. What use is she to you! A 
poor, weak creature ! Will she work ior 
vou Will she bear burdens ? Will sh 
watch over you if you are ill? She 5 
usele T tell vou—useless! She does not 


{ow 

love you, though you think she doe t 
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Stop!’ he said sternly. ‘‘ She is to be 
my wife. Say of her.”’ 

But at and. the of the 
resentment in his face, the fury of jealousy 


and passion that the tortured girl had been 


no more 


his words sight 


keeping under for so many hours burst 
forth 
She drew herself up to her full height 


and her eyes blazed in her white face, as 
she poured out upon him the torrent of 
her wrath. In broken English, in French, 
in the Breton patois, she cursed him and 
betrothed. She cursed the hour that 
ever brought him across her path, his work, 


In 


broken voice, she cursed herself 


his 


and the days they had spent together. 
a choking, 
for loving him, and wildly struck herself 
upon the breast as she did so. 

She was beside herself, and when at last, 
in the effort to stop her mad words, he laid 
a hand upon her arm, she struck fiercely at 
him, too ; then rushed blindly away towards 
the cliff path. 

His first impulse was to follow her; he 
could not part from her thus. But after a 
few steps he turned back. Her words had 
been a warning to him; he saw that she 
nizht be a danger to his betrothed, and that 
tle latter might need his protection. He 
felt that get back to St. Jean 
without any more delay. 

So with one backward glance of regret, 
he took off his s! 


his passage acro 


he must 


s and started quickly on 
s the wet sands to the little 
town which looked so far away. He glanced 
at his watch as he went, and saw that it was 
later than he had thought. He must hurry 
because of the tide. But get to St. Jean he 


must. 


Yvonne only staggered a few yards up the 
cliff path, and there, behind a big boulder, 
she sank down trembling and panting with 
the passion that had swept through her ; 
while its traces died out of her face, and the 


heavy, sullen misery came down again, and 


settled upon it like a cloud. 

Presently she dragged herself up and 
looked out across the wide stretch, to see 
if he was still in sight 

Yes there he was! Going back to St 
Jean; going to the Englishwoman ! 

As she watched she saw, though at first 
it conveyed nothing to her mind, that little 
rivulets and tongues of water were running 
and creeping up; that the shallow pools 


were spreading into broad lakes; that the 
little waves broke and splashed one over 
The tid 
Why, it must have been rising 
! Tt had reached the lowest 
had 


getting to St. Jean now! 


another, ever nearer and nearer. 
Was rising ! 
for some time 
There was no 
Here it would 
be shallow enough for some time yet, but 


ebb when she crossed, 


yonder in the river's course it was already 
many feet too deep for fording. 
And over there where he must be already 
wading, she saw his figure going on 
Did he know ? 


on. 
And a devil whispered in 
her ear: 

He does not know. 
He will go on and on until he reaches the 


“He is a stranger. 


brink of the river’s channel, and then it will 
be too late to turn back. Before, behind 
to right, to left, there will be no way but by 
Let What is it to 
you? If he cannot swim, Iet him drown! 
Let the ‘English Miss’ go 
her lover as you are hungering now! 
She picked up her basket and _ turned 


swimming. him swim ! 


hungering { 


away. 

‘*He was always a weak swimmer,” sh 
** He told me so. 
He has only one arm 
off her heav' 


said, rhe river current is 
very strong 

The next 
overskirt and rolling up her sleeves as sh 


moment, tearing 


went, she had dashed down the stony pati 
such sand as there was left, into th 


over 
wate! 
Ah! There he was, close before her! 
It had been a long struggle. Sometimes 
wading, here and there swimming against 
the ever-strengthening flood, but never 
faltering in her purpose, she had at last 
gained the bank of the hidden river. Here 
as she had expected, the ground being 4 
little higher, he had wandered to and ft 


for 


a foothold, looking 10! 
best cross He 


while there was yet 
the place where he might 
was swimming now, but weakly, as she 


thie 


known he would, and sadly hampered byt 


want of his arm. Even as she called er 
couragement to him, he sank, but rose agai 
fighting for his life, and with a few strons 
strokes she was by his side 

Ten minutes later she dragged him ur 
conscious from the water upon the beach 
below the town, and sank tor an — 
exhausted by his side It was done Bu 


there had been moments when 
thought that they must both sink together. 
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He had been at the end of his strength when 
she had overtaken him, and much of her 
own had been used up by the tremendous 
effort she had made to reach him in time. 
She had been unable to keep his head 
sufficiently raised above the water, and even 
now she did not whether had 
brought to shore a live man or a dead one. 

She was gathering him once more in her 
arms, when some men who had seen her 
came to her assistance, and together they 
carried him up to the hotel, their own efforts 
at restoration proving useless. 

The door of the room to which they 
had taken him closed, and the doctor and 
nursing sister who had been hastily fetched 
were left to struggle for the return of the 
man’s life. Yvonne's part was done. She 
had only to await the result. She was deadly 
cold, and the reaction of all she had gone 
through had left her trembling and weak. 
But she would not think of herself, and it 
the women of the hotel 
insisted, that she allowed herself to be led 
away and clothed and fed. Even then she 
would only swailow a few mouthfuls, and 
pushing aside her kindly helpers, begging 
to be left alone, she hurried upstairs and 
crouched down upon the sill of a window in 
the corridor outside that room. 

Some time passed. At last the door 
the doctor out. He 
crossed to her, and putting a hand on her 


shoulder, said : 


she 


know 


was only when 


opened, and came 


It is well, my brave girl! What you 
have done will not be in vain. He lives and 
will soon rec over,”’ 

“ Ah, God be thanked !”’ 


she said. ‘* Then 


I. she broke off. “Thank you, 
monsieur,’’ she finished simply. 
The doctor saw that something was 


troubling her still, and repeated his assur- 
ances as to his patient’s well-being, adding 
ntly that she should now think of herself, 
and return home for rest and warmth, She 
thanked him again duliy, saying that she 
Was quite well and would remain where she 
After that 
we came to her once more, but she 
fepulsed them all, and at last, shrugging 


their sh . 

wil houlders, they left het to herself, and 
Sii¢ 
times ] te 
“ss listening, listening, for the sound of a 


Voice 


little while longer. 


crouched on in the same place, some- 


— the room where the man she 
Loved lay 


sometimes only looking drearily 
out in 
into the courtyard beneath, while the 
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shadows lengthened and the afternoon crept 
away into evening. 

Her brain was clouded and confused, and 
she could not look ahead or clearly see the 
issue of anything. But her first idea had 
returned to her with new strength, and to 
this she clung doggedly. 

She once more determined to see the 
English girl and make an appeal to her. 
And now she had an added claim. 

‘*He is mine,’’ she muttered; ‘ I saved 
him, not she/ I will kill her if she will 
not give him up tome!” And her breath 
came faster. 

So she waited on, knowing that the girl must 
soon return and hasten to her lover's side. 

At last, as it began to grow dark, a carriage 
drew up in the street outside the archway 
leading to the hotel courtyard, and Yvonne, 
peering from her window, saw the two 
Englishwomen step out. The mother re- 
mained speaking to the driver, while the 
girl came on alone into the courtyard out 
of the darkness of the archway into the 
light of a lamp which had been lit under the 
window where Yvonne sat. Here she paused, 
waiting for her mother, while Yvonne, her 
heart beating to suffocation and her face 
set like stone, watched her. 

It was only for a moment. Then the 
mother joined her, and together they disap- 
peared from view. But in that short space 
of time all the mist had cleared from 
Yvonne's brain, and she saw Clearly at last. 
She realised as she had never realised before 
how very beautiful the other girl was, She 
saw the daintiness and perfection of every- 
thing about her, of her litile hands and 
feet, her slender shape, her costly clothes, 
her high-bred, delicate-featured face. This 
was the beauty of the lady, far apart from 
that of the rough peasant who had so 
foolishly thought to match her rude strength 
against that soft loveliness, and keep the 
man she loved from the woman to whom so 
clearly he belonged: she who was of his 
kind, and who spoke his tongue. 

‘* Fool that thou art!’ she said to her- 
self bitterly. ‘* What does it matter if she 
knows not What does it 
matter if she is but a poor thing? She 
holds him with her soft hands and you are 
nothing. Poor fool!” 

She rose wearily, for she was very, very 
tired, and the corridor knocked 
softly on the door of his room. 
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It was opened cautiously by the nursing 
sister, finger on lip. 

“Sister, it is only I,”” Yvonne whispered. 
““ Does he do well ?” 

“He does well. He sleeps now. Go home, 
my child, and sleep thyself.”’ 

“Sister, may I look once at him? Just 
for one moment ?”’ 

The sister signed assent, and Yvonne 
crept in and stood by the bed. For the 
moment she had asked for she watched the 
sleeping man, gravely, heavily, half-lifted 
her hand as if to touch his hair, but desisted 
on a sign from the sister; then turned and 
stole away. 

As she went out of the corridor on to the 
head of the staircase, she heard the sound of 
people coming up, and drew back into the 
shadow of an open door, while close—so 
close that she could have touched them— 
the English girl and her mother passed her. 
For an instant the old wild anger leapt up 


QUIVER 


again. The strong hands clenched with the 
fierce wish to be fastening round a littl 
while throat—then dropped by their owner's 
sides. What use ? 

She dragged herself wearily away, down 
the stairs, out through the courtyard int 
the street, and no. one saw her go. It was 
nearly dark, and a chill wind blew in her 
face as she turned towards the sea and made 
her way to the little landing-place. The 
tide was high now, and the black, cold 
water beat and splashed against the stone 
steps, jostling the few boats which wer 
moored there. Far away, out in the dark- 
ness, a great light on a distant cape flashed 
and beckoned, flashed and beckoned, calling, 
calling 

In the morning when the sun shone 
again after a night of storm, and _ the 
next high tide swept up into the bay 
it brought with it an empty, drifting 
boat. 


HE KNOWS 


LTHO’ my feet have walk’d thro’ mire unshod, 


And He is whiter 


than the shining snows, 


I cannot teach my soul to hide from God: 
Because, He knows. 


I never touch the truth of any sin 
But in my heart a sheltering pity grows ; 
And hath not Heaven view'd it from within ? 
The Maker knows. 


We spirits wander thro’ 


a lonely land: 


Dumb phantoms all with hands that cannot close. 
Our cry goes up: the gulfs of space are spann’d, 
And Something knows. 


My outer courts tell ghostly tales of death, 
That road down which no lighted window glows: 
Within my shrine a sovereign whisper saith, 


** Be still: 


He knows.” 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDG®?. 
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Strangers within our Gates 


Religious Work among Canadian Immigrants 


By DENIS CRANE 
Author of ‘‘A Vicarious Vagabond,’’ etc, 


EW aspects of human wayfaring 

have more poignant interest, either 
for the onlooker or for the actual partici- 
pants, than that which is covered by the 
familiar word ‘‘ Emigration.’”’ Whether 
it be a son who breaks from his parents’ 
arms to try his fortune in a far land, or a 
whole family that tears itself, not without 
many bruised and broken tendrils, from 
its native soil, and takes ship for some 
beckoning Colony, the episode touches 
some of the tenderest chords and deepest 
emotions of our nature. 

We can imagine how such a scene must 
lave moved so keen and sympathetic an 
observer as the immortal Dickens, who, 
ndeed, in American Notes thus comments 
on a party of immigrants he saw travel- 
ling in Canada 

“Looking round upon these people, 
far from home—weary with travel—and, 
seeing how patiently they nursed and 
tended their young children; how they 
consulted over their wants first, then half 
supplied their own ; what gentle ministers 
of faith and hope the women were ; how 
the men profited by their example ; and 
how very, very seldom even a moment’s 
petulance or harsh complaint broke out 
among them, I felt a stronger love and 
honour of my kind come glowing on my 
heart, and wished to God there had been 
many atheists in the better part of human 
nature there to read this simple lesson in 
the book of life.’”’ 

As to the experiences of the emigrants 
themselves, these in all probability con- 
‘orm more or less to one type. : 

First, there is the dissatisfaction in the 
old land, followed by dreams and plans 
about the new. Then the father goes out 
oe and prepare—a step in itself 
Sacrifices, only to be 
when the greater renunciations 
rae = home is finally ieft. There 
and hardships of the 
up pos: iM lopes that buoy the travellers 

Possible disappointment on arrival, 
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the struggle for a foothold, the early 
privations, the gradual making of the 
new home, and, finally, though rarely 
without its being earned, a measure of 
prosperity. Such is the common story, 
with a host of facts, palpitating and 
pathetic, in between the lines. 

During the last decade large numbers 
of Britishers have emigrated to Australia 
and South Africa, but by reason of the 
shorter journey and the better prospects 
for the man of small or no means, the call 
of Canada has been even more potent. 

In the last eight years more than one 
and a quarter million settlers have entered 
the Dominion, the high-water mark in a 
single year having been reached in 1907-8, 
when 262,469 landed on the Canadian 
shores. In 1909-10 the number was 208,794. 
Of these immigrants, nearly one-half in 
the former year, and more than one- 
fourth in the latter, were British. 

This great influx of people of all nation- 
alities streaming into the Dominion chiefly 
over the Eastern seaboard and the Inter- 
national boundary, but also from Eastern 
lands via Vancouver, has imposed on the 
Canadian authorities a task infinitely 
ramified in its complexities and stupendous 
in its demands. It has also imposed on 
the Churches of Canada a duty so vast, 
and so insistent for immediate discharge, 
as to create a situation probably without 
parallel in ecclesiastical history. 

The Government’s method of dealing 
with this peaceful army of invaders, 
furnishing as it does a striking lesson 
in nation-building, might well form the 
topic of aseparate article. In these pages, 
however, it is the Church’s problem with 
which we have to do. In a word, then, 
what is being done to provide for the 
religious needs of these new-comers, who 
represent not only, as we have said, all 
races, but also all creeds and shades of 
belief and unbelief, from Anglicans to 
Agnosties, and Theosophists to Tunkers ? 

It is evident on the least reflection that 
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even were all the new arrivals credentialled 
members of the various Churches, a 
severe tax would be put upon existing 
organisations in the Dominion; but 
when they are of so variegated a religious 
colouring the task is doubly difficult 
In a new country, Church organisation 
cannot be so advanced, 
ample, or workers so numerous and free, 
as adequately to cope with the situation, 
This, however, must be said—the religious 
leaders of Canada are keenly alive to the 
responsibility resting on them, and thei 
concern is shared both widely and acutely 
by the rank and file. 


resources so 


When pursuing some inquiries 
Toronto, there was put into my hand 
an attractive little volume, entitled 


“Strangers within our Gates,’ in which 


the author makes a_ rapid survey 
of the whole question of immigration, 
but from the national rather than from 
the religious point of view. Now, the 


title of this work seemed to me aptly to 
express the hospitable attitude of the 
Canadian Churches towards the train- 
loads of new-comers flung annually upon 
their care; they are strangers within the 
gates, Whom it is their duty to welcome, 
counsel, watch over, and save, to the 
utmost of then power, 

Organised effort to deal with Immigrants 
as a class Is necessarily confined to certain 
channels. When a person associated with 
a Church in England sets out for Canada 
he is usually the bearer of a letter of intro- 
duction to a minister of the same or a 
kindred body on the other side; and if 
this introduction Is presented it 1s a com- 
paratively easy matter to link him up 
once more with the Church. 


It has long been recognised, however, 
that either from remissness on their own 
part or Jack of knowledge on thei 


minister's, thousands of people, sometimes 
entire enter the Dominion with 
no such communication. Hence most of 
the Churches have appointed chaplains 
to visit in seck out im 
migrants of own persuasion, offer 
render any temporary 
that may be needed, and put 
them in immediate touch with a suitable 
church 

In Quebec, for example, where during 
the summer months all stecrage passengers 


families, 


coming vessels, 
then 
advice o1 


assistance 


are required to disembark, representa- 
tives of the Anglican, the Methodist 
the Presbyterian, the Congregational, and 
the Baptist Churches, as well as of th 
Salvation Army, may be seen, whenever 
a ship is docked, on the look-out for thei 


respective charges. 


At other large distributing centres, 
like Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, and Vancouver, where immigrants 
en route tor places farther afield are tem- 
porarily accommodated at the Govem- 
ment’s expense, chaplains or ministers 
of the various Churches have free acces 
to the Immigration Halls. 

In most of the latter, any attempt at 
proselytising is severely discouraged, and 
even in cities like Quebec, where one 
Church is dominant, strict impartiality 
is observed in regard both to the treat- 
ment of the immigrants and to the cour 
tesies extended to chaplains. Cards are 
hung in the halls, giving the names and 
addresses of the several chaplains and 
inviting immigrants seeking information 
and counsel to make their needs known. 

In some respects a meeting between 
minister and immigrant is, under present 
arrangements, more profitable when tt 
takes place in one of these Western cities 


than when it occurs in Quebec. The 
hour of disembarkation 1s hardly an 
ideal season for religious intercourse of 


even for those personal inquiries which are 
Its propel prelude. In the excitement ol 
a first sight of a new country, the release 
from long confinement on shipboard the 
hustle for tickets, the anxiety about trails 
and destination, and the lJaying-in 
provisions for the Jong —cross-countt! 
journey, not only are men’s minds apt © 
be perturbed, but their tempers also ar 


erely tried, and it demandé 
to close 


apt to be ses 
both tact and patience to come 
grips with them. 

Fhe better type of emigrant, 
frequently travels second-class, 
chaplain’s only means of access * 
is by boarding the vessel and examin's 


the ship’s manifest, wherein the 


of course 
and the 


persuasion of each passenger 
to be stated. before the party — 
But here, again, the time 5 ear 
opportune for lengthy conversation ; 
if, as frequently happens, a dozen 
ot the passengers belong to his Churc, 


esenta- 


hodist 


al, and 


ot the 
enevel 
their 


entres, 
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it is almost impossible for him to seek 
out and converse with them all. 

The declaration of a passenger’s religious 
belief in the manifest is, like all such 
records, none too reliable. Suppose, for 
example, that at the port of sailing a 
minister, over-Zealous or of sheep-stealing 
proclivities, asks an emigrant, “‘ Would 
vou not like a recommendation to one 
of our ministers ?"’ the odds are that 
partly perhaps from courtesy, partly 
from a desire to use every facility for 
self-advancement, the man will say “* Yes,”” 


The common form of introduction in 
use is a printed slip, with counterfoil 
attached, addressed, say— 


“To the Baptist Minister at ‘ 
“ This will introduce to you ——, 

who is locating at ——. Any kindly 

service you can render —— will, | am 


sure, be highly appreciated.” 

A card is then posted to the minister 
to whom the introduction is addressed, 
to this effect— 

‘“ The persons whose names are given 
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and, having now a letter to a minister of 
a particular denomination, he naturally 
sets himself down in the manifest as of 
that Church. Eventualities of this kind 
are happily becoming fewer, thanks as 
much to the higher feeling that prevails 
as to better organisation. 

The methods employed by the various 
chaplains at Quebec are substantially the 
same. As the immigrants are discharged 
Irom Inspection and pass along the vang- 
way in the hall the ministers assume a 
prominent position, announce themselves, 
their objects known, and occasion- 
ally button-hole any individual who seems 
Particularly harassed or perplexed. 


below passed through Quebec to-day 
en route to ——, and were given cards 
of introduction to the one to whom 
this intimation is sent. Please try to 
locate them.” 


The most elaborate carefully 
thought out system is that of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Churches, which 
in this matter co-operate. The Super- 
intendent of the Emigration Department 
of the Canada Congregational Missionary 
Society has printed an attractive pamphlet, 
giving the churches and names of the 
pastors in all the leading cities ; and this, 
together with the introduction, is enclosed 
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in an envelope of distinctive colouring, 
with a briefly worded welcome and a 
statement of the contents of the packet 
on the face; the idea being that whereas 
a simple unprotected card may become 
too soiled for presentation or may even 
be thrown away, an interesting envelope 
will be preserved and examined with 
appreciative attention during the long 
railway journey, or in some leisure moment 
when the destination has been reached. 

The Baptists have a series of small 
cards, each bearing at its head the name 
of a city, while printed boldly underneath 
is the name of a pastor on whom the 
immigrant is invited to call. The cards 
state, in addition, the best route to the 
minister’s house, and the position of his 
church, and suggest that if the immigrant’s 
address is not known to the minister, 
the latter should be advised of it by 
post. 

The Salvation Army, owing to its more 
perfect organisation and its large number 
of immigrants (including, it must be 
admitted, members of other Churches 


duction to a farmer, with instructions 
how to reach his destination, 

In conjunction with this branch of its 
work, of course, the Army has a large 
railway booking business, whereby it 
makes considerable profits for the prosecu- 
tion of its social and religious work, The 
Army’s operations are not so obviously 
disinterested as those of the other Churches, 
but testimony to the good it does, by 
subsequently attending to the welfare of 
its protégés, is overwhelming, and for the 
general soundness of its methods it enjoys 
the entire confidence of the authorities, 

The work so far as the other chaplains 
are concerned is beset with many diff- 
culties. There are, for instance, those 
due to the vastness of the country. 
Canada is thirty times the size of the 
United Kingdom, and it is impossible for 
any chaplain to recall at a moment's 
notice the name of the minister of the 
church nearest to some out-of-the-way 
spot where a settler intends to locate. 
Yet in a few moments the man, who s 
already hustling his family and belongings 
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who emigrate under its auspices), has a 
private office in the Immigration Hall at 
Quebec, and devotes its energies chiefly 
to the placing of the new arrivals in 
suitable situations. 

Farmers and others requiring hands 
make known their wants to the Secretary 
for Immigration, who, when a suitable 
man arrives, gives him a card of intro- 


into the West-bound train, will pass out 
of his reach for ever. 

Or again, supposing he remembers the 
name of the minister and the church, 
how can he always recall their distance 
and accessibility > They may be but a 
by reason ol inter- 


few miles away, yet 
water-Wway>, 


vening forests, ravines, OF 
utterly out of reach. 
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Again, the proportion of self-respecting 
better-class immigrants who, after accept- 
ing an introduction, actually present it, 
is comparatively small. Of an independent 
turn of mind, they fancy, notwithstanding 
assurances to the contrary, that the use 
of such a document is equivalent to an 
appeal for help. They therefore hold the 
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most against the success of these efforts 
to unite the new-comer to the Church is 
the burden of over-work resting on every 
conscientious minister in the Dominion. 
The steady growth of the population and 
the obsession of the public mind with 
materialistic ideals throw upon him a 
multitude of duties, which, combined with 
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matter over until they shall have settled 
down to their satisfaction. In the mean- 
time, perhaps, the card is lost. 

It is not easy, so I have been repeatedly 
assured, to convince the Englishman that 
the chaplain desires to be his friend in the 
broad sense of comradeship and counsel, 
and not merely in helping him to find 
Work or lodgings. English immigrants, in 
lact, fall roughly into two classes: those 


‘Teady to cadge on the first opportunity, 


and those who are supersensitive to a 
‘wpicion of cadging. The latter, of 
“ourse, are those whom the chaplain is 
most anxious to assist, at a time when 
no man need be ashamed to accept help. 
Any service the chaplain can render is 
sven with the heartiest goodwill. As 
one of them put it to me, “ It is not a 
trouble at all, but a joy.” 

Perhaps the circumstance that militates 


the long distances he has to travel, leave 
him little or no energy for hunting up 
isolated strangers. These at the best are 
difficult to trace, in most cases no more 
than the township or even the district 
in which they have settled being given. 
Moreover, if the immigrant changes his 
mind after leaving Quebec and goes to 
some other address, the minister’s labour 
is wholly thrown away. 

A suggestion has been made that a 
kind of clearing-house should be estab- 
lished in each centre, where the cards of 
notification could be sorted into their 
respective districts. A layman, specially 
appointed to the work, could then put 
so many into the hands of local church 
members, who might be held responsible 
for the appearance of the strangers at 
church. The idea is certainly worthy of 
consideration. 
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Four Gates 


Serial Story 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


**On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 
on the South three gates; and on the West three gates."’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


THIS is the story of four lives—lives apparently facing the different points of the 
compass. Amabel Osborne, a pretty, childish creature who is engeged to a military 
man, faces South, with its genial sunshine; Audrey Hume, a spirited and passionate 
girl, is left practically unprovided for, and experiences the gusty weather of the 
West; Honor Broughton has a keen and cutting Eastern outlook, first as nursery 
governess at home and then as companion out in the world; whilst Pauline Erskine, 
the sweetest and best of them all, has the Northern gates, cold and sunless, her 
duty being the care of a fretful and selfish invalid mother. 


Mrs. Erskine, thinking that she is not being properly treated, goes to London 


to consult a specialist. 


He, however, confirms the local doctor's opinion that rest 


and quiet are absolutely essential, and are the only hope of prolonging her life. 
Audrey is directed by her father’s will to seek the aid of a Dr. Vernon, to whom 


in the past he has rendered some service. 
her father shortly before his death. 


shall marry Audrey. 
that account, hastens away. 


both of money and endurance,.-when Dr. Vernon appears. 


To him she carries a letter written by 


It turns out to be a request that Dr. Vernon 
The doctor loses his temper, and Audrey, furious with him on 


She tries to carn her own living in London, but the 
attempt is a dismal failure, and she has reached almost the end of her resources, 


He apologises for losing 


his temper at their last meeting, and offers Audrey a situation at his school for 


boys. 


Audrey at first refuses, but, worn out by the trials of the past few weeks, 


she allows herself to be taken away, and gets her first experiences of boys’ school life. 
She is very perplexed in mind when she goes to spend the holidays with Mrs. Daventry, 


a friend of all the girls. 


CHAPTER XIII 


them. I’m sure I shall have 


squalls all my life.” 


forgotten 


CONFIDENCES “But, my dear, you are happy and con- 

‘Souls that carry on a blest exchange fortable at Horsborough College, are you t 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly not?’ } 
And, with a fearless confidence, make known ‘Yes, but I do not think I am —- 
The sorrows Sympathy esteems its own stay there, and it is a very busy life, 

Daily derive increasing light and force Daventry I have no chance to be az} ‘ 

su communion in their pleasant rhen you will appreciate this resting 
course. COWDPER. time all the more.” 

‘I do.” 

f ND ROW, dear Mrs. Daventry, tell me \nd then Audrey asked tor the news 0! ] 

all the news the neighbourhood 
Audrey was sitting with her old friend in “There is not much to tell you. (mad f 
the drawing-room after dinner. It was a is away visiting het fiance's people. one ( 
cosy, comfortable room with an inglenook is to he married in January, and go to India 

by the fire, and it was a delicious experience with her husband.” ( 

to Audrey to be in such luxurious sur- * The poor Osbornes! How will they 

roundin bear the parting?” 
She Jauvhinely suid a much to het “As cheerfully as they do everything \ 

nowt else. Then Mr. Broughton has imported 

I'm not accustomed to laze. I never organist who is a gentleman. He 1s sem § 
could do it when dear father was alive, and what of a character; he has private ™ or 

ince then I have been tossed up and down, of his own, and has furnished two rooms q 

and butfeted by thorough westerly orale Over the villave post-oftice, in rather 
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I never have 
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of topics, and is a very good speaker. He 
soes about the country a good deal, deliver- 
iag parish lectures on astronomy, hygiene, 
health, temperance, and Church history. He 
is quite a nice man, about forty, and very 
wiry, and keen over his lectures. He reads 
the lessons in the church sometimes, besides 
playing the organ, and we all enjoy his 
music immensely.” 

“He will be an amateur curate, perhaps,” 
said Audrey. “I shall like to know him. 
His advent must have fluttered the whole 
district. How is Pauline?” 

“Dear Pauline. I won't pity her—some- 
how one cannot. She is so sweetly cheerful 
and contented with her lot, and yet what 
a monotonous, trying life it is! I know 
you will be off to her the first thing to- 
morrow morning, won’t you? ”’ 

“T have missed Pauline more than any- 
one else,” said Audrey earnestly. “And has 
Honor been heard of ? Is she never coming 
home? ’ 

Yes; she is coming back for ten days. 
She will spend Christmas here. It will be 
pleasant for you girls to meet again and 
compare experiences.” 

“T have learnt that I am a failure in 
life,” said Audrey quickly. 

Mrs. Daventry looked at her keenly. 

“T was thinking that a little bit of the 
old \udrey is lac king.” 

“Which bit? ” 

“The bright, audacious bit.” 

“The self-satisfied, bragging, self-opinion- 
ated bit, I hope; but it’s underneath, ready 
'o pop up again, Mrs. Daventry; only it 
has been terribly battered about and 
crushed.” 

\udrey smiled, but at was rather a sad 
smile, and then she sat back in her chair 
and was silent. 

_ Mrs, Daventry did not press for her con- 
fidence. She knew she would have it before 
‘ong. And when she began to question her 
dout her daily life at the college, Audrey 
stew quite animated again over her small 
charges 

The next morning, after breakfast was 
over, Mrs, Daventry said: 

“Now, I have a good many letters to 
Write this morning, so will leave you to 
your own devices. If you would like to 
walk over to Pauline, will you take her 
some grapes for her mother ? ” 

You know J shall be delighted,” was the 
quick Tesponse; and soon Audrey” was 
swinging along the road at a good pace. It 
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was a frosty morning, the hedges and trees 
were still covered with hoar-frost, and the 
road hard as iron and dry underfoot. 

Audrey felt exhilarated, and when Pauline 
met her at the cottage porch she thought she 
had never seen her look happier. 

“Oh, Pauline, how delicious to see you! 
May I pour out? I’m aching to tell you 
all about myself; but, first, how is your 
mother? And you're looking fagged and 
white, except your eyes. Do you know, 
they always seem to me as if they must 
set light to whatever they rest upon! ” 

Pauline laughed, and linked her arm in 
Audrey’s affectionately. 

“Come along in. Mother is sleeping. 
The morning is my free time at present. 
We have all missed you, Audrey dear. Our 
backwater is very smooth and still when you 
are away.” 

“But, do you know, I am actually glad 
to get back to it again? There is nothing 
like the place in which one has grown up 
and lived, after all. I feel no one cares 
about me or takes any interest in me else- 
where. I have made no real heart-to-heart 
friends since I have been away, Pauline. 
And now may I tell you all from the very 
beginning since I left here? I couldn't 
write it, but I can tell you everything, 
because I know you are safe to keep it to 
yourself. Now, first I will tell you about 
my father’s letter.” 

Audrey sat down by the small fire in 
Pauline’s sitting-room and plunged head- 
long into her recital. Not a detail did 
she miss; Pauline had all the terrible time 
in London, and as she listened, work in 
hand, her work dropped from her fingers 
in the interest which she felt. Audrey hid 
nothing from her, and concluded by repeat- 
ing her recent conversation with the doctor 
when she was asked to do what she felt was 
impossible. And then, with a little unhappy 
sigh, Audrey continued : 

“So you see, Pauline, as I said to Mrs 
Daventry last night, I am a failure. I have 
been crushed and humiliated in every way, 
and I begin to feel that I needed it. I 
started away from home with too big ideas 
of myself and my capacities for work, I 
was full of enthusiasm and energy. And 
then my time in London showed me my 
deticiencies as nothing else could have done. 
Yet when I got a fresh start at the college, 
and seemed to be doing so well, I patted 
myself on the head again, and said: * They 
are finding out your worth They have 
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never had anyone so thoroughly capable 
as yourself, or so popular with the small 
boys.’ And I felt that Dr. Vernon must 
be thankful for my services. Then, you 
see, I had to be suppressed again, and this 
time the deep things of life were touched 
upon. It seems to me now as if God’s hand 
has been on it all. 
beaten me flat, and I cannot rise up again. 
I am a humbug at religion, Pauline; and, 
somehow or other, I can’t put myself right, 
or, as Dr. Vernon said, let God do it for me. 
You see, I have been reading a great deal, 
and I’m a little unsettled in my own mind 
about these things. The last book I read 
seemed to open up fields of thought and 
which I never touched 
before. I am miserable—it all seems doubt 
and confusion, and no light comes. And 
the worst of it all is that unless I can get 
right spiritually I won't back to the 
college—and that’s a noble incentive to get 
right with God! I despise myself when I 
think that I must become truly religious in 
order to keep my situation, which means 
my daily bread! And yet this is the fact, 
and the knowledge of it stings me and pre- 
vents me from making such a mockery of 

“But, Audrey dear, apart from your 
school life, don’t you feel a craving after 
the real truth. 


The westerly gales have 


conjec ture have 


LO 


God may be causing your 
circumstances to make you draw ir to 
Him? If He has shown you that you are 
net as infallible as you once thought your- 


ne, 


self, does not that pave the way to come to 
Him for His strength? ” 

“It ought to. But I have so many doubts. 
I am beginning to disbelieve in everything, 
even God Himself.” 

Pauline did look shocked. She had 
a wisdom beyond her years, and she knew 
the intoxication of new knowledge to a girl 


even 
not 


of Audrey’s calibre. 

“You have been reading a great deal, 
have you not? And in your reading you 
have imbibed the doubts and scepticism 
of other minds. You have been drinking 
subtle poison without an antidote.’ 

“That sounds narrow, Pauline, and it is 


not only other minds—it is my own mind 
I am working things out—mentally, I mean 
I am hov sides of truth there 
are, and what diversities of opinions, and 


how everyone thinks that they must be right 


eeiny V many 


and others wrong. Yet when I hear Dr 
Vernon prea h, everythiny eems swept 
away, and I come home with a fresh, firm 
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grip upon the things I was brought up to 
believe, until I remind myself that this js 
only the result of eloquence and a strong 
personality. I am in a very gulf of raging 
doubt and unbelief. Help me! I want to 
be helped.” 

“Tell me some of the books you have 
been reading.” 

“There are so many—Emerson, Carlyle, 
Richter, Strauss, Swedenborg, Huxley, Her- 
bert Spencer, and a multitude of others,” 

“And you have not been able to sift the 
good from the bad?” 

“T don’t think I have.” 

“You see, you have been reading and 
believing men rather than reading and be- 
lieving God.” 

“Oh, T have been reading my Bible, too, 
but I’m in a muddle.” 

‘If you’re fond of reading—and I know 
you are—you read thinkers who are 
quite as clever as those you mention, bu 
who take their stand on the word of God 
and never move from it. Paley is an old- 
fashioned writer, but he is a very good one, 
and I could give you half a dozen more— 
or Mr. Broughton would, if you asked him 
Long ago I did have a bad time myself with 
some books that were lent me. But, Audrey 
dear, if you read attacks against our faith, 
you must read the defence.” 

‘*But these don’t attack; they are most 
of them very good men. I haven't been 
reading infidel works, Pauline—I have only 
been dipping into philosophy.” 

“You have been reading men’s explana 
tion of God. It is best to read God's eX 
planation of Himself.” 

‘You mean the Bible? 
I feel rather astray in it.” 

“What part have you been reading?” 

“The Psalms chiefly.” 

“T think,” said Pauline slowly, “that 1 
you want to realise God’s omnis¢ lence and 
power you should read the prophets; if you 
want to realise His love, you should read 
the gospels; and if you want to know His 
doctrines, and the practi al outcome of them 
in our daily life, read the epistles. I am 
quite certain that no book convinces like 
the Bible, and the more you study it the 
stronger your faith will become.” 

Audrey was silent for a moment. 

“ Honestly, I don’t know which I want 
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“Yes, I think it is.” 

“And I cannot get that 
illustration Dr, Vernon 
gave me out of my head. 
I told you about it—the 
house and the’ three 
owners. If it is all true, 
what a failure I must be 
in the sight of God! And 
I think, in the bottom of 
my heart, 1 am not a 
doubter ; it is like going 
across stepping-stones in 
the dark. I believe they 
are there, but I can’t 
place my foot on them. 
Well, I have had a 
delicious time with you, 
and now I must be going 
back, or I shall be late 
for lunch.” 

She got up to go, then 
kissed Pauline warmly. 

“You're a proof of the 
genuineness of Chris- 
tanity. Tell me, are 
you always happy?” 

“No,” said Pauline 
promptly. “I shan’t be 
happy now till you are.” 

“But is your happiness 
made up entirely of other 
people’s concern?” 


“Chiefly, | think, My “Soon Audrey was swinging along the road at a good pace”—y. 557. 


own are so very common- 

place. Good-bye, dear. Let me see you 
again soon. Put the college out of your 
head. ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you,’ ” 

Pauline stood in the porch watching her 
Inend go, and as Audrey turned at the gate 
a gleam of winter sunshine slanted down, 
and caught the golden coils of Pauline’s 
ar, crowning her with a halo of light. 
“Ah,” said Audrey with a long-drawn 
breath, “if she were in my place, what a 
trainer she would make for the doctor’s 
small boys! That is the kind of woman he 
Wants, not somebody like me!” 

That afternoon she drove out with Mrs. 
Daventry. They paid some calls, and met 
organist—a Mr. Danby. Mrs 
‘ventry asked him to dinner that same 
‘vening, and he 

He was 


with 


accepted the invitation. 
a thin, keen, grey-haired man, 


\ a boyish Way of speaking that attracted 
Audrey at once. 
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“He must be quite an acquisition,” she 
said. ‘How can he busy himself down here 
if he is clever? There must be some mys- 
tery about him, because he strikes one as 
being a gentleman.” 

“T don’t think there is a mystery,” said 
Mrs. Daventry; “he told me he had no 
belongings. He was an only son, and was 
brought up in India, where his parents 
died. His father was a judge in the Civil 
Service. I think he tries to use his talents; 
he says country people want more know- 
ledge than town ones, as their opportunities 
of hearing are so much fewer.” 

‘I should like to hear him speak. I do 
enjoy lectures; don’t you?) We have some 
at the college—for outsiders as well as the 
boys. There is a Mr. Oates there—he is a 
very clever lecturer. He has been giving 
some English literature lectures, and I have 
been enjoying them quite as much as the 
elder boys. I knew I was very ignorant, 
but never realised I was quite so bad until 
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[ saw how much the boys were taught. I 
wish you knew Dr. Vernon, Mrs. Daventry; 
you would like him.” 

*Schoolmasters frighten me,” said Mrs, 
“They look at life in 
scholastic way that I always fight 
them. But | heard that Dr. 
an exceptionally nice man, as 


Daventry, smiling. 
suc h a 
shy of have 
Vernon is 
well as an able one.” 


When Mr. Danby 


he was in very yood spirits. 


arrived that evening 


“T’ve had a ripping practice this after- 
noon. We're going to astonish you with 
an anthem on Christmas Day, Mrs. Daven 


ry Believe some 
people in the country do.” 

‘You material 
upon, have you not? 
Miss Broughton went 
pro tem., but | found it very hard work.” 
lacking enthu- 
“That carries you 


Hope you don’t object. 


raw to work 
” said Audrey. When 
I was organist 


have very 


away 
“Perhaps you were 
Mr. Danby said. 


a long hope I shan’t 
Most people do before they come to my 


slasm,” 
way lose mine 
age 

‘T think I’m just beginning to lose mine,’ 
said Audrey meditatively. 

“Ah! don’t you do it. Hope is the fore- 
runner of enthusiasm, and you're too young 
to lose that.’ 

‘She ts 
Mrs 


rive us 


going to, I am sure,” said 
‘Are you yoiny to 
Mr. Danby 


one Boxiny 


not 
Daventry quickly, 
lecture 


another soon, 


[ have promised to give on 
The rector wants me to keep 
men out of the public-house that 
night. Now,if vou revelled in strong drink, 
Miss Hume, what subject would be 
enough t 
hours? 
requires 


I don’t think 
‘Quite right! 


some 


strony 
kee p you from it for a couple ot 
thinking out,” said Audrey 
a temperance lecture would.” 
Just what [ said to the 
My bait must vilded I had 
of * Wives Hlow to Manave 
What do you think of that Being 
to be sure ; 


rector, be 


thoughts and 
Them 
a bachelor 1 a disadvantave, 
but I think it tel] 
in their eyes. ‘ My is another title 
Do you Miss 
He turned to 
change of 


‘She is 


would against me 
Pocket?’ 


kerskine? 
\udrey with a 


don't 


know 
sudden 
tone, 
mv yvreatest friend,” said 
warmly. 

Of 
an awfully ood sort, 
She 


course if you know het She’ 


and what a regal 
and I dre 


vrace he ha vetting 


chummy ; ot one or two pont 


Audrey 


I missed in my last lecture. A clever woman 
—very—and a real good one—nut the sort 
you would expect to find hidden away in q 
rural village.” 


Mrs. Daventry laughed. 

“We're not all aborigines, Mr, Danby 
The country holds a good many such, | 
hope.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Daventry,” said Audrey 
eagerly. “ There can be only one Paulin 

She enjoyed Mr. Danby’s light-hearted 
conversation. He played to them aft 


dinner, and, once at the piano, his vivacity 
left 


mood 


his music was exquisite—and his 
changed from gay to grave 
From rather a solemn prelud 

1, and 


sad, 


him 


diately. 
grew more and more pensive and 
at last Audrey felt the tears creep into her 
eyes against her will. 

When his last note died away he jumped 
up and said “Good night.” 

‘IT can’t talk,” he 
with my tyrannical muse.” 

He was off and out of 
Audrey could laughingly exclaim : 


said. “I’m possess 


the house before 


‘Is he a genius or a crank, Mrs. Daven 
try: 

“A little of both, perhaps. I told you 
was a character.” 

“He is a real musician. How fortunate 
Mr. Broughton is to have got hold of him: 
Does Pauline like him as much as he likes 
her 

I think she likes him,” said Mrs. Daver- 
trv. smiling. “We all do. He is almost 
a Mark Tapley.” 

[I don’t like people who are always 
cheerful,” said) Audrey “It is so mon 
tonou Of course, Pauline is; but she gets 
vrave and sympathetic in a moment Now 
this Mr. Danby has a set smile, I dont 
care for men who smile.” 

“You are graver than you used to 2, 
said Mr Daventry 

teel “rave, Life has different 
ia it from what I thought it would have 
At lea t, my Jife has; and at present, Mrs 
Daventry, I can’t detach myself from m\ 
own life as Pauline does. I'm quite 


sorbed in it.” 


‘You haven't got to Pauline’s stage } 


“© heart at leisure trom itself, 
Io soothe and sympathise 


I'm a set thing 


‘No. indeed, I haven't. 

y, has 
sea of unrest and riot. Mrs. Daventry, 
vou been vood all your lite: 


Good? 1 can’t claim to be that, bu 
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know what you mean. I have had a great 
many ups and downs, Audrey dear—more 
than 1 hope you will ever have.” 

; Have you evel had al time w hen you 
doubted everything, when everything seemed 
coing from you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Daventry slowly and 
eravely. “I have had that.” 

“And how did you come through? yet 
past 

\udrey’s tone was eager. 

Mrs. Daventry was silent for a moment, 
then she said slowly: “I think we get like 
that when we follow afar off. You must 
remember the spiritual part of us must be 
kept supplied with its rightful food, or it 
withers and dies.” 

‘Yes—but I’'ve—I've never got the real 
thing yet, and it seems impossible to believe 
about it all.” 

“Tell me a little more.” 

Audrey told her old friend pretty much 
what she had told Pauline, adding when 
she had done : 

“I’m sure I ought not to be an unbeliever, 
as all the people I admire and like best in 
the world are real saints, and live like 
them. I suppose it is the books I have been 
reading. but knowledge can’t be wrong. I 
have a dreadful feeling that religion may be 
only for fools and weak people who have 
little intellect or understanding. And yet 
I know that this is utterly wrong.” 

“My dear child, everyone has their turn 
at that. Don’t think your thoughts peculiar, 
for they are not, and many before you have 
trodden the path you are treading. But 
believe an old woman when I say to you 
that Christianity satisfies the cleverest and 
clearest brains in creation, as well as the 
most ignorant. And don’t be afraid that 
God’s laws and truths won’t bear testing 
T examining, as far as our poor finite in- 
tellects can test them. We cannot under- 
‘and everything, I own, and faith is not 
laith unless it is stretched to breaking-point 
and doesn’t break. But men’s objections 1n 
the present day to God’s revelation are so 


Paltty and small, and so inefticient—if I 
may use such a word—that there is no feai 
at all to any cultured and carnest student 


that he will not be able to refute such 
attacks.” 
“Please 


vo on-—I love to hear you.” 


: ‘I don't think it alwavs answers to treat 


the difficu 


ities that mav occur, and do occur 
to ma .” 
Of us, as being too presumptuous 

he discussed. It is much better 
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to recog- 


sot 


nise the doubts that assail one, and by 
prayer and by study overcome them. What 
works have you been reading lately?” 

“A Mr. Oates has been lending me a good 
many; and the last one, by a modern writer 
and thinker, has, I confess, unsettled me. 
It is called ‘ Life from my Outlook,’ and is 
very cleverly written.” 

“The Rible gives us God's outlook,” said 
Mrs. Daventry. “It is rather different from 
man’s.” 

“Yes; that is what Pauline says.” 

And then Audrey determinedly changed 
the subject. She knew she would have to 
wrestle out these questions with herself; 
and as she sat, Bible in hand, over her fire 
that night, the verse again rang in her ears: 

“Without Me ye can do nothing.” 

Looking up, she cried in the fullness of 
her heart : 

“Come to me, Lord, into my heart, and 
do it all. Make a clearance of my doubts, 
fill me with faith in Thee.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BATTLING TOWARDS THE SHORE 
**T see but cannot reach, the height 
That lies for ever in the light; 
And yet for ever, and for ever 
When seeming just within my grasp, 
I feel my feeble hands unclasp 
And sink discouraged into night 
LONGFELLOW. 


—= return was the next event. She 
came, feeling a rush of affection for 
everyone and everything that her 
heme. And was disappointed to receive 
several small checks. In the first place, she 
found that Miss Paton, who had gone to visit 
her mother, had taken her old bedroom, pre- 
ferring it to the one allotted to her. If 
there was anything that Honor loved and 
prized in the way of possessions, it was her 
books and the various knick-knacks that 
were scattered about in her room, most of 
which were mementoes of friends and 
places. These were no longer there, but 
distributed promiscuously through the house, 
and some of her childish books had been 


given to the village library. 

“I feel as if I had died and come to life 
again,” she said passionately to her step- 
mother. “Do you never expect me to step 
into my place again at home? ” 

“Vou are making a fuss about nothing,” 
said Mrs. Broughton indifferently. “Anna 
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took your room as she found it nearest to 
the children, and more convenient in many 
You leaving Mrs. Mont- 
morency, are And for the time 
are here you can collect all your own things 
round you and be happy. I thought we had 
managed it all beautifully; but nothing that 
I ever do pleases you. I miss Anna dread- 
fully, and only let her go because we thought 


You 


are not 


ways. 


you? you 


that you and she might clash together. 
are so very difficult to deal with.” 
So Honor said no more, and the warm, 
clinging grasp of her little sisters, and their 
reception of her, more than 
compensated for the momentary bitterness. 
Her father, too, brightened up, and showed 
his quiet appreciation of her in many ways. 
“But, Pauline,” Honor confided, 
she was sitting with her afternoon; 
“if you only saw the state of the linen cup- 
beard and the clothes ! Miss 
Paton hates mending, and it is all given to 
oor little housemaid, who has no time 
for sewing, and it The 
and cupboards in the house are ?n 


enthusiastic 


oh, as 


one 
hildre n’s 


our | 
undone. 


sO 


drawers 
chaos. But no one seems to mind, and life 


goes on just the same. They get on just as 


well without me 

“Would you like to come home again: 
Pauline al ke d 

Honor’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt is the children. I mi them every 
day of my life. And I have a_ horrid 
jealous feeling about this Paton 
Who is usurping my place. My stepmother 
quotes her on every occasion against me. 
And she said this mourning that you were 
very fond of her, and that she adores you.” 

Pauline lau hed ; 

Oh, Honor dear, don’t make yourself out 
a smaller nature than you are. You are not 
vexed because I am friendly with her?” 


t think I am.” 


I don’ 


Honor spoke reluctantly 


‘She is a girl I pity very much,” Pauline 
said seriously *She ha had hard bits in 
her life, and she has got soured in conse- 
quence. Hut she told me the other day she 


instead of 
that she 


to tackle disag ‘able 
so let u 


was 


roiny 


edging round them, hope 


may tackle the mending before your next 
visit home 

You ke everyone want to be better,’ 
aid Honor with a \ thul smile — wish, 
I wish T had a sunshiny temperament like 
yours; or even like Audrey, who has no 
home now nd is working for her living 
She is | over with life and spirit 


I haven’t laughed so much for a long time 
as I did yesterday when she was telling me 
about her small boys.” gil 

“Audrey has her grey days as well as 


you,” said Pauline. “Tell me about your 
life in Scotland.” ; 
“T like it better than London. Mrs 


Montmorency is not coming to England till 
the spring. It is a very quiet, monotonous 
life, but I like some of the people about, 
There is an old lady who is blind living 
and she has three brothers all 
living with her—one is lame, the other js 
deaf, and there is only one with his faculties 
But they are all quite happy and 
the deaf one is a great fisherman, 
and the lame one drives a motor, and the 
one is a great gardener and 
I go and read to the old lady some- 
times when I can be spared. Then I like 
the young clergyman and his wife, though 
they are quite of the farming class. But 
they are simple and Isn’t it strange: 
There isn’t a child in the neighbourhood. 
F.veryone is very old, or else they haven 


close to us, 


sound. 
cheerful 
strong sports- 


man. 


ood. 


family.” 
‘I suppose if you found a child to be- 
friend you would be quite happy.” 

No child could be like my own small 
sisters.”” And then eagerly she began 
repeat some of their quaint sayings, and 
Pauline wondered when she left her if she 
would ever taste the joys of motherhood, or 
if her natural shyness and unattractiveness 
would be bars in the way. When the tw 
boys came home from school Honor’s time 
fully occupied. She threw herself int 
church matters with a heartiness that was 
not usual, and talked with such animation 
and pleasure to Mr. Danby that Audrey 
laughingly remarked to Mrs. Daventry that 
a match might come off between them. 

“Tt would be the making of Honor; 
really would make any man’s home com- 
fortable, she has all the qualities for it. And 
he would be such a_ nice, cheerful Jittle 
husband.” 

You seemed to think the other day that 

liked Pauline too well.” 

“But he isn’t half good enough for het. 
Now Honor is quite different. Poor Honor, 
Mrs. Daventry with pity in her tone, 
he is not one of the world’s favourites, 
but I can’t help thinking that she ma) 
astonish us all one day.” a 

“Would vou like to see us all married: 
Audrey asked a little mist hievousl 

I think | am old-fashioned enough to ¢ 
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paid some calls, and met the new organist—a Mr. Danby. Mrs. Daventry asked him to 
dinner that same evening "—). 
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could be 


Wo ild be happy 


Oo.” was th response, “if I 


assured marriayes 


ones But a disastrous marriage is worse 
than death, to my mind.” 

‘T am nearly certain that I shall never 
marry,’ said Audrey decidedly. \s one 
gets older one has higher ideals for a hus- 
band. Most men would bore me after a few 
months of them.” 

Don’t lower your ideals,” said) Mrs. 
Daventry earnestly; “and never think of a 


man who will not help you heavenwards.”’ 

Something in her tone kept Audrey silent. 
Christmas, but 
Day Pauline, at 


accepted Mr- 


It wa happy 


and on Christmas her 


one 


mother’s request, Daventry’s 
dinner. 

dined with them, too, and Mr 
know of the 


Pauline in an old brown 


Invitation to 
Mr. Danby 


Daventry did not which cirls 


red most 


she adm 


velvet gown, which, with some real lace and 


her breast, gave her a regal 
\udrey he i blac k 


which formed such an 
to her sparkling, 


some violets at 


appearance, OL in rown 


and Christm 
bac kvround 


roses, 
admirable 
animated face. 

lor the time being Audrev had laid aside 
thoughts, and was the life of 
\ nephew of Mrs. Daventry’s, a 
had unexpectedly turned 


her anxiou 


the party. 
London barrister, 


and being a music lover, and possessing 


ut) 

very mellow tenor voice, the piano was in 
yreat requisition after dinner, He asked 
his aunt afterwards how she had manaved 


to produce two such charming women. 


I'm in love with them both,” he said; 
l only wish I had not to return to town 
to-morrow The golden-haired one is 
perb ; he in pires one! \nd the 
eved, bewitching \udrey makes me long to 
carry her off to church and marry het 
traightaway ! 
Phe ate both too vood for you,” 
ponde 1h aunt Life 3 not the play 
time to either of them that it is to you.” 


Her laughed and shrugved his 


shoulder 


At all events they cloke their carnestnes: 
with a ood bit of sweetness and paiety 
And l am vetting old and vrey, aunt | 
hall oon be Wanting an armchair by a 
fireside, and home and a wite 

As Pauline and Audrey separated that 
night, Pauline | 

\re thin oiny better with vou, Audrey 
il 

Phe re, and they aren't ud \udrey 
looking into Pauline’ hining eve with 


steady frankness. “I'm. slow], vetting 
firmer hold of God's reality and omnipo- 
“tT 
tence, and a surer belief in the Bible itself: 


but at the Same time a sinking CONVICtion 
of my own worthlessness, which is not ex 
hilarating Have I been very frivoloy 
to-night It is so pleasant to be able to b 


oneself, and not to have a consciousness 


that one is a teacher and trainer, and must 
be Oh, 


deat 


always minding 
Pauline, | 


the proprieties! 
wish the time were not 


flying so fast! T feel I would like this visit 
of mine to last for ever.” 

Pauline went home brighten he 
mother’s sick-room with an account of her 
evenin Mr. Danby walked home 


her, and Mrs, Erskine hearing it, said rat 
sharply 


| hope you are not vetting to car 


that little man, Pauline. He seems to I 
always hovering about you.” 

‘Whv, mother dear, he is not at all tl 
sort, | assure you. We are simply acqu 
ance I don’t think he has thoug! 


ond his music and his lectures.” 
‘Well, don't take too much interest 1 
hobbies, for he is 
ouvht to be kept in his place.” 
“He is 
that at 


ber 


only organist, 


You w 


to speak t 


a gentleman, mother. 


know once if you were 
him 

Phat I shall do, 
I-rskine, a little bitterly ; my society ne 
entirely limited to doctors, whom, as a! 


never sald MIS 


piste 


Pauline did not see Audrey again for son 
time. Mrs. Erskine was not so well, 
Pauline was confined to the house alt 
vether The New Year came in; Honot 


\udrey at 


went back to Scotland, and 

holi- 
came to Pauline in desperation as the hou 
days were nearly ovet 


What am I to do I lie awake at night 
wondering what will happen I cant 4 
back as | am, Pauline I won't be there 
trainine and teaching those boy: when 
am so unsettled in my own mind.” 

‘Write to Dr. Vernon; tell him exact) 
what you feel, and let him decide.” 

And this is what Audrey did. She re 


ceived a reply by return of post. 


My Miss HUME, 


uite 
‘You must come back to us. I am 


sure that you will do as well for the sma! 
not 
boys this term as you did last | did! 
mean to frighten vou I'm only ort 
pit 
that my teachers should be one and al 
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to train for eternity as well as for this life. 
You sav vou are anxious for more light. It 
will be given you. Some of us grow slowly, 
and it is generally deeper and surer work 
when such is the case. Let me know your 
train on Thursday. 
“Yours truly, 
VERNON.” 


said I wouldn't come back,” mused 
\udrey. “But he always gets his way. It 
is easiest for me to return. I wish—I wish 
I was more like him. He is so strong and 
so sure!” 

She left Mrs. Daventry with mixed feel- 
ings of regret and content. 

The “backwater,” as she still called it, 
was very dear to her in many ways; but the 
still, quiet days chafed her active spirit; 
and when she returned to the busy, cheery 
work of school life, she realised afresh how 
much she loved it. The beginning of a 
term was always an extra busy time for the 
doctor, and Audrey did not see him to speak 
to alone for some weeks. Then one day she 
was getting a book out of the library when 
he came in. ile did not notice her for some 
minutes as he was too much engrossed in 
looking up a book of reference himself, but 
when he did, he said pl asantly : 

You are a great reader, Miss Hume, 
re vou not? 

‘Yes, I love it,’ said Audrey quickly. 
“T have always longed for books more than 
anything else, and I have been kept so short 
of them all my life.” 

“Do you read without discrimination 2?’ 

I hope not.” 

‘I try,” said Dr. Vernon slowly, gazing 
round at the book-lined walls, “to vive my 


nur 


] 
information of the right sort. l sup- 


pose you realise you can have the other? 

There are many minds in the world and 
nanv books : 
nany books. As the man thinks and lives. 


T 
so he writes, and some books have caused 
more Misery in young lives than the worst 
1 companions could do. T found a book 
on the cricket vround the other day that 1 
would be sorry to see in my library. I faney 
you know it — Life from my Outlook.’ ” 
“How did you know it Was I who left it 
there?” asked Audrey astonished. “It was 
lent to me, but it Was very careless of me te 
leave it about.” 

t ry careless,” said the doctor gravely 
a nlabelled poison is always dangerous.” 
Its rather clever,” said) Audrey du- 
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‘To the would-be sceptic, perhaps. I 
happen to know the man who wrote it, and 
his life las been in accordance with his 
teaching. Once grant that the ego within us 
is as powerful as God Himself—nay, that it 
is God—then any form of vice or selfish 
gratification can be indulged in with im- 
punity.” 

“T don’t like the book,” said Audrey 
thoughtfully; ‘but it is humorous and dis- 
cerning, and the writer expresses what one 
thinks, and yet what one cannot put into 
words.” 

“It's clever trash,” said the doctor 
shortly; then he turned to Audrey earnestly. 

“Don’t feed your soul on such stuff as 
that. And if you have imbibed the poison, 
let me recommend an antidote is 

“Tt is poison? ” 

“Well, we will call it a dangerous drug. 
I dabbled once with medicine; and there are 
certain drugs that first soothe, then partially 
paralyse if continued in. Have you read 


much of such books? 

“No, frankly, I have not. I read that 
last term, but turned up a passage in it 
again. I don’t like it; but I love knowledge 
of all sort. It is fascinating.” 

* Does such reading feed the spiritual part 
of you?” 

“It perplexes me. I was very troubled 
last term, but I see things clearer now, only 
when I think I am getting a clearer grasp 
of things a torrent of doubts assail me. I 
am, as the Bible puts it, like ‘a wave of the 
sea driven with the wind and tossed.’ ” 

“Tf you want an intellectual grasp of 
Christianity, I have a good many books in 
my private library that might suit vou. I 
believe in both head and heart being satis- 
fied. Come across now, and I will lend you 
a few.” 

Audrey followed him. 

“T wish,” he said abruptly, “that when 
people take to reading all the objections 
against our faith, they would, with all fair- 
ness, read the defence of it. They never 
vet as far as that. | have some very good 
little volumes of the recent Bampton 
Lectures, Have you ever read any of 
them? ” 

“No,” said Audrey; “I am afraid Tam so 
ignorant that I do not know what they are. 
They are lectures delivered at Oxford, are 
they not: 

Yes. John Bampton endowed them for 
the purpose, in the words of his will, ‘ot 
confirming and establishing the Christian 
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“**These will strengthen your faith intellectually,’ he said.” 


Faith.’ Eight 
year, and printed afterwards, and some of 
them are splendid.” 

He took her into his study 

These will strengthen your intellec- 
tually,” he said; “but you will find that the 
satisfaction of your intellect is not sufficient.” 


lectures are delivered every 


He gave her half a dozen books written by 


modern exponents of the doctrine and truth 
of Christianity and Audrey 
vratefully and dk parted, For the next week 
nd divested them: 
uneasy questionings 


took them 


or two she read : and het 
were answered and 
When he eventually took them 
hard conviction, Dr 
pose it is yood to have a 
firm foundation It has left me where I 
ht that is brought out 
owledye of a 


personal God, ind the union with Him 


QUIVER 


But I cannot seem to 
ret into touch with God. 


[ worship Him, I pray 
Him, but He is to 
7 E. me my Creator and the 

qT, Sovereign Ruler of the 
W orld.” 

Audrey spoke earnestly, 
and for one moment Dr, 
{ without speaking; then 
he took up a small well- 


worn Bible which always 


lay on the corner of his 
writing-table. 

He opened it and asked 
her to I 
verse to which he pointed 
her. Audrey read it: 

As many as received 
Hlim, to them gave He 
power to become the sons 
God.” 

“That is what vou 
nee Oh he said. “ Leave 
all your doubtful points 


of doctrine and theolog 


read a certain 


and open your heart sim- 
ply and unreservedly 
the One—the only On 
who has the power to g1\ 


you what you need, Hi 


will explain Himself and 
His love. You want to 


hild 
take your place rsa 


a daughter « f God. The 
reception of the Saviour 
condition That will give you th 
and when you ale 


power to become one, : 
of your 


family, the knowledge 
Father, and your Father’s will, will g1 


tronger every day. Remember 


deepel and 
r? The 

‘Wh ithout Me ve can do nothing. 
death of Christ was necessary for your ” 
demption and forgiveness, It was also neces- 
It is an invisible 


sary for perfect union, 
who have Waikce 


union, but ask those 

longest with God whether it is not 
real and a happy one P 
\udrey said nothing, but 
quadrangle by herself, she deter 


» } 
would not rest till she 
Ana 


she walked 


across the 
mined that she 
satisfied her heart as well as her head. 
Pauline’s advice, 


as she mused 
Mrs Daventry’s, and 
Vernon's, she wondered at the similarity 
it all Chev all urved her to take the Bil : 
‘int. and to seek to know 40 


upon 


Dr 


then now 
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herself without taking men’s views, or men’s 
doctrines. 

“God must be a personal God to me,” was 
her inward cry, and she went back to study 
her Bible afresh. She took the verse which 
Dr. Vernon pointed out, and with the help 
of her concordance, she looked out all the 
passages about receiving Christ. When she 
came to the third chapter of Revelation and 
the twentieth verse, ‘‘ Behold, | stand at the 
door, and knock,” she went down on her 
knees, and this was how she prayed: 

“OQ Lord, 1 am an utter failure; I have 
doubted Thee and Thy Word. 1 want the 
peace of forgiven sin. I want Thy death on 
the Cross to mean all the world to me. 
Come into my heart and cleanse it and 
abide with me, and teach me how to know 
Thee better, and believe in Thy love.” 

In after years Audrey looked back to that 
prayer as the turning-point in her life; but 
at the time she hardly realised any differ- 
ence in her feelings. It was very slow and 
gradual work with her, here a little and 
there a little, but unconsciously she began 
to grip hold and keep hold of some of the 
facts of eternity. 

She tried not to be continually dissecting 
herself; and Pauline was delighted to 
receive the following letter from her: 


“MY DEAREST PAULINE,— 

“] know you are longing for a letter, and 
Ihave no excuse, for my evenings are prac- 
tically my own. But I have been spending 
them lately with books, books, books. Dr. 
Vernon has lent me some, and they have 
cone me real, solid, and I hope lasting 
good. I like them because they are all 
modern, and deal with modern topics, and 
they are not too heavy and long, like 
‘Paley.’ I read them and believe what they 
say—their evidence is too strong; but-—re- 
ligion wants heart knowledge as well as 
head. You have all told me so. And this J 
am trying to get. A Christian’s life is an 
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anomaly without Christ—and it must be 
Christ within, and not only without. I have 
come to see this. That simple verse still 
rings on in my ears, ‘ Without Me ye can 
do nothing.’ I feel as if I am preaching a 
sermon—but I’m so interested and anxious 
about it all, that I must write it to you. 

‘From one point to another I got led to, 
‘Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.’ 
And then, Pauline, I felt He was still out- 
side my life, but not so far away as I had 
thought. He was on the very edge of it, and 
it was He who wanted to come to me. He 
was not waiting for me to come to Him. It 
was a tense moment. And I think, I hope, 
I opened the door of my heart. I have a 
few rare moments of bliss now, when I 
almost realise the house is tenanted at last 
by its rightful Owner. But then again the 
feeling goes, and I am still being more 
or less tossed by the waves, or as the Bible 
puts it—‘a wave of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed.’ Yet I have a firm con- 
viction that my tossing is not taking me out 
to sea, but to a certain sure harbour, and 
when I land and sxow I am safe, I will be 
sure to let you know. Until then, pray for 
me. 

“My small boys still engross much of my 
time. I have lost two of my favourites this 
term. They have gone into the junior 
school. You would laugh to see their em- 
barrassment when they pass me in the play- 
ing fields in company with their new chums. 


They get scarlet, either cap me abruptly and ~ 


go on talking fast and furiously, or they 
pretend they don’t see me. It’s almost as if 
I were a family nurse, which is a being that 
is, of course, beneath contempt in a school- 
boy’s eyes! 

“How is your mother? And your dear 
self ? 

“Write to me soon. 

“Your loving 
AUDREY.” 


[END OF CHAPTER FOURTEEN] 
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The Greatest Enemy 
that a Woman has 


By CAROLINE WORMELEY LATIMER, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘Girl and Woman,” etc. 


all the minor ailments to which flesh 


heir there is little doubt that head- 


O' 


Is 
ache is the most common. Nor is there 
much doubt that it is woman’s greatest 


enemy. Naturally, therefore, any remedy 
that promises relicf from a headache is sure 
of a welcome. Hence the amazing number 
of so-called headache remedies and cures. 
It fact that 


rooted objection to seeing a doctor if they 


Is a curious women have a 


have a headache, cither from a wish to avoid 
they think it foolish to 
or so slight an ailment 


expense or becaus« 


trouble a busy man { 
So they doctor themselves with some head- 
ache powder, pill or what not, And relief 
doubt of that But 


there is also no doubt that there is a great 


comes. There is no 


deal of harm done by the indiscriminate use 


of drugs for this purpose.* 


How You can Safely Relieve a Headache 

oH 

these are dangerous how 
in I Let tell 

you, because there are pericc tly safe measures 

there 


Ievery will naturally say 


patent 


woman 


lies 


renit 


relieve a headache ? mit 


for relic and, what 1 more, are sate 


ures 

Phe first essential in relieving a headache 
is to know som of it 
the purpose of rehet, | 
divided into two class 


\ hich the 


ething and, 


nature 


wadache may ln 
first 


4 


diminished. The two varieties are easily 
distinguished, which is fortunate, since the 
remedies calculated to relieve one are more 
than likely to ageravate the other. 

the to the brain 
creased the face is flushed and heated ; th 
eyes are apt to be bloodshot ; there 1s < 
sensation of fullness and tension behind the 
sometimes feel if they 


the pulse is full and 


flow Is In- 


eyeballs, which as 


actually protruded ; 
often quick; the hands are hot, while the 
fect be cold 
ot restlessness, 
keep still. 

In relieving a headache of this description 


or dis- 


may Usually there is a feeling 


with nervous inability to 


Nose 
turbing influences is a necessity. The best 
means of directly reducing the circulation 
is ice applied to the top of the head or the 
back of the neck. Caps made expressly f 
the purpose can be bought at the chemist s, 


a cool, dark room tree trom 


but an ordinary sponge-bag, halt to three- 
quarters fall of crushed ice, answers ever) 

hle 
requirement If no such bag is availab! 


one can be extemporised out of any sca} 
of waterproot mate rial that comes to hand: 


s ol 
if nothing better offers a couple of pairs ‘ 


adres hields can be made to answer. lee 
is almost always to be had, but if not cloths 
teeped in cold water, to be laid upon the to] 
of the head and constantly changed, ar the 
best substitute Water can be kept cool by 
Wrapping a wet cloth around the vessel con 


taining it and then placing this ina draught 
Handkerchiefs steeped m eaurde- 


ot 


alr, 


1 i A\VIy 
4 
flow of blood to the 
mereased : second, those 1 hich 
irticle Habit in the Mareh 
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THE GREATEST ENEMY 


Cologne and laid upon the forehead have a 
soothing effect. 


The Next Best Headache Relief 

Next to the ice cap the best local remedy 
a mustard plaster over the nape of the 
neck. Ready-made plasters of different 
Number 1, Number 2, and 
had at any chemist’s. 


strengths 
Number 3—can be 
[he medium strength, Number 2, is best for 
use the first time. All that is necessary for 
its use is to dip it in warm water for a 
minute or so and then apply it over the back 
of the neck, with a piece of soft old linen 
between the mustard surface of the plaster 
and the skin. It must be removed as soon 
as it begins to burn sharply, for, if left in 
place too long, there will be a raw surface 
difficult to heal. 


the mustard plaster at home a tablespoonful 


If it is necessary to make 


{ ground mustard is mixed with an equal 
juantity of flour and sufficient warm water 
to make a thick paste. The paste is then 

cotton or linen, 
which must be soft but not very thin, and 


spread upon a piece of 
pplied in the same manner as the ready- 
ade plaster, 

A mustard foot-bath is also sometimes very 
beneficial. It is made by putting two table- 
spoonfuls of ground mustard into about a 
gallon of water as hot as it can be borne. ‘The 
patient's feet are placed in it and kept there 
lor from fifteen minutes to half an hour, 
dditional hot water being added from time 
time as the temperature of the first supply 
begins to be lowered. 


[hesitate to recommend any form of drug 
lor the relief of headache, vet bromide of 
potash, which directly lessens the circulation 
in the brain, is so safe and so simple that it 
may be permissible to suggest it here. It 
ran be procured at the druggist's, and should 
be ordered in powders of twenty grains each. 
these is taken dissolved in half a 
ot water 


either hot or cold, and 
lolowed by another powder in two hours if 
© pain is not entirely relieved, 


The Most Common Kind of Headache 


majority of headac hes, however, belong 
He Cass in which the circulation to the 


diminished With a headache of 
the face pale has 

pinched, anxious expression, the 

Cis feeble and often tlutte ring, while there 


seneral chilliness, with cold hands and 
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THAT A 


WOMAN HAS 


feet, and more or less exhaustion. ‘This is 
the headache which accompanies fatigue, 
depression of spirits, poverty of the blood, 
want of air and exercise, and all other con- 
ditions which lower the vital forces. Under 
these conditions the nervous system needs 
stimulation. Alcoholic stimulants, however, 
are to be avoided. It is always dangerous 
to give alcohol in any form for an ailment 
which is liable to recur frequently, and in 
this case other kinds of stimulation, especially 
warmth, are more beneficial. 

The patient should lie down in a quict 
room, warmly covered up, with hot-water 
bottles or some substitute for them at het 
feet and along her spine. 

It is a good plan to find out how long it 
has been since she had any substantial food, 
for faintness from lack of nourishment is no 
inconsiderable element in the causation of this 
variety of headache. Many women habitu- 
ally cat far too little, or, at any rate, too 
little substantial food, and the patient may 
be actually suffering for lack of it without the 
slightest suspicion of the fact. She may not 
want to eat, she may even express aversion 
to the thought of food, but she is none the 
less in need of it. Only light nourishment, 
of course, should be taken until the headache 
subsides ; but a plate of soup, a cup of 
Bouillon ora glass of hot milk will often work 
wonders. Whatever is taken ought to be 
hot, on account of the stimulus given by the 
heat. A cup of tea or coffee often does a 
great deal of good, especially if the patient 
is not in the habit of drinking either habitu- 
ally, but caffeine or theine should never be 
taken without a doctor's orders. In_ this 
kind of headache some people find relief 
from having the hair brushed with a stiff 
hairbrush ; others, on the contrary, cannot 
bear anything of the kind. 


The Nervous Exhaustion Headache 

There is one particular form of head- 
ache, due to nervous exhaustion, in which 
the pain, which is associated with a con- 
gested condition of the membranes covering 
the upper part of the spinal cord, is situated 
in the back of the neck rather than in the 
head rhe suffering is of a dull, persistent 
character and is usually worse in the morning. 
For this condition the best form of treatment 
Chloro 
form and aconite liniment, poured upon a 
piece of flannel and held over the back of the 


is counter-irritation of some kind. 
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THE QUIVER 


neck until it begins to burn sharply, some- 
times gives relief. Another form of counter- 
irritation is to paint the back of the neck 
with tincture of iodine for a distance of five 
or six inches downward from the roots of the 
hair, putting on a second coat when the first 
is thoroughly dry, and, if necessary, a third. 
The skin will peel off in the course of ten 
days or so and the process can then be re- 
peated if the pain returns. 

In the treatment of headache, whatever 
may be its nature, it must be remembered 
that it cannot be relieved without the ex- 
penditure of time and trouble. One reason 
why patent headache remedies have taken 
such a hold upon the public is that they give 
relief without any effort upon the part of the 
patient or her friends beyond that of pre- 
paring and swallowing the dose. But 
though the sufferer may be relieved for the 
time being the pain will be all the worse 
next time, for the exhausted nervous system 
receives no attention, and is, therefore, all 
the more ready to assert itself again 
as soon as there is the slightest strain 
upon it. 

Every headache requires three things fo1 
its relief, namely: rest, quict, and care. And 
these essentials ought, if possible, to be pro- 
vided for the patient without exertion on her 
part, since every effort she makes on her own 
behalf creates a further demand upon her 
nervous system, which is already overtaxed. 
There are, of course, many solitary women, 
tired and overworked, who cannot command 
this care. But if such a woman will only 
make up her mind that to take care of her- 
self, so far as she can, 15 a duty, and not a 
form of selfishness, she can do a great deal 
for her own relief, even though her environ- 
ment is far from ideal. If, instead of taking 
a headache powder, and then, as soon as the 
pain is somewhat lessened, resuming het 
duties—whether household, business or social 
~—she will take off all her heavy clothing and 


her shoes, put on a loose wrapper and slippers, 
provide herself with whatever remedies are 
likely to do good in her special case, and ther 
lic quietly on her bed for some hours at least 
giving herself up to rest, and, if possible, 
sleep until the pain is quite gone, she will not 
only do a great deal for the relief of that 
particular headache, but also for the pre- 
vention of other potential headaches in the 
future. So much for the immediate relief 
of headache. 


The Only Way to Cure Headaches 

Ihe really important thing, however, is 
lo effect this it 
must, first of all, be understood that head- 


the cure of a headache. 


ache is not a disease, but a symptom in- 
dicating that something is out of order in 
the body. 
poverty of blood, or nervous exhaustion, or 


It may be impaired digestion, or 


any one of a host of deranged conditions— 
including eye-strain, which is at the bottom 
of a goodly number of headaches, even when 
the patient has no suspicion of the fact. 
The essential factor in the cure of headache 
is to find out the cause underlying it and 
relieve that. To this end a physician ought 
to be consulted in every case of recurring 
headache, even though the attacks are at 
The fact that headache 1s a 
commonplace, everyday ailment is no reason 


long intervals. 


for not seeking advice concerning it at head- 
quarters, and the woman who does so may 
be quite sure that the doctor whom she con- 
sults, far from despising her for so doing, 
will think well of her common sense. If 
after a careful study of the case the family 
physician fails to find any adequate cause 
for the headaches, the case ought to be 
referred to an oculist--not to an ofplician. 
By following this course of conduct a larg 
number of headaches can be completely 
cured, and even when this ts not possible 
their frequency and severity may be greatly 


lessened. 
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Earth's Gladdest Day 


A SONG of sunshine through the rain, 
Of spring across the snow, 
A balm to heal the hurts of 
A peace surpassing woe. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 


For Calvary and Easter Day 
-arth’s saddest day and eladdest day— 


Were just one day apart. 


+ 

Aller a While 
Sit too much to hope that when we see 
ut blessed Lord in the glory, when 
tnals and the toils and the sacrifices are 


— 


tan end—is it too much to desire that 
should say something like this to us: 
y love to Me was wonderful ”’ I tell 


iitwill make the toils of the road and 
he renunciations and willing sacrifices 
seem as nothing to have such 
“S$ Ol Commendation from the lips of ou 
hous Saviour, and to hear Him say to the 
who has sought to be faithful at all 
: Well done ' You were never popul, ir 
Tth, and nobody knew much about vou, 
He you lived to My glory in the unin- 
ring sphere of home duty seemed to be 
Its sacrifice to be worthless by 
‘ho knew it; but ‘thy love to Me 


some 


nderful.’ Men said you made mis- 
and were narrow-minded, and = did 
tch the spirit) of your age; men 
t that you were a fanatic and a tool, 


bul 


men crucified you as 
love to Me 


and called you so ; 
they crucified Me; but * thy 
was wondertul.’ 

Is that not an aim worthy of each of us, 
so to live as that in the day of His appearing 
He shall fold us to His heart and whisper 
such a commendation ?—J. STUART HOLDEN. 


Dredging 
ID you ever see a dredge at work clear- 
ing out the channel of a water-way ? 
It is interesting to watch its long arms work 
up and down and its big jaws open and shut 
for all the world like a real live creature. 
You wonder that it ever gets much work 
done, it seems to go so slowly and take such 
small-looking bites out of the big river 
bottom. But after a while it has cleared 
the channel of the accumulated obstructions 
in one place, and moves on to another and 
repeats the process, 

Ot course there are other kinds of dredges, 
but this kind has often impressed us as a 
fine illustration of the results that may be 
accomplished by constant, persistent effort 
to clear the ‘ obstructions ’’ out of one’s 
character. There is a habit, a tendency, a 
weakness of some sort in our temperament 
or some other natural or acquired obstruc- 
tion in the character. Some people try by 
spasmodic effort to remove these obstacles, 
holding out against their weakness for a time, 
then becoming discouraged and giving over 
io it for a and again, after a time, 
undertaking the task again. Such a method 
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usually results in retarded growth, if not 
final and total defeat 

The dredge cleans the channel by anchor 
the obstruction that is to be 
bite by bite,’ consuming 
‘bite’ in one place 


ing above 
removed and then, * 
it. If it should take a 
and then stop for a season, or move from 
place to place for ca¢ h ‘ bite,” the channel 
would never be cleared. Find the fault, 
anchor over it, trim it down, bite it off 
till the character channel is deep and clear. 
ot 

Excuses 
HE souls that would really be richer in 
duty in some new position are pre- 
cisely those who borrow no excuse from the 
old one; who even esteem it full of privi- 
leges, plenteous In occasions ot good, frequent 
in divine appeals, which they chide their 
graceless and unloving temper for not heeding 
more. Wretched and barren is the discon- 
tent that quarrels with its tools instead ot 
with its skill ; and, by criticising Providence 
manages to keep up complacency with self. 
How gentle should we be, if we were not 
provoked ; how pious, if we were not busy : 
the sick would be patient, only he is not in 
health ; 
only he is not conspicuous. 


the obscure would do great things, 
]. MARTINEAU. 


ot 


Blessing in the Cloud 
HERE is music in the rainfall, 
And a bl ne wa the clou i, 
And refreshment to the flowers, 
wy mists enshroud. 
hirds’ notes ave sweeter, 
h o'ey hill and plain, 
(river 
For the healing of rain. 


1s they lhe Sunshine 


There ave sunny days of pleasure, 
There ave hours with sorrow rife, 
For the light and shadéw mingle 

In our little shan of life 
Then uplift thine eves to Tleaven, 


When the hathwayv shroud 
the nil vatnfall, 
And a blessing in the cloud. 


MARIAN ISABEL HuURRELL. 


weather docs not reveal the 
sea-going powers of a linet These 
are tested and made manifest by the tempest 
When a man is brought into a tight corner 
from sin or trom 

| closed, then we shall see the 
worth or worthlessne ot 


Rev. J. MAL DD 


and every way of « cape 
de pair seems 


ligion 


Little and Great 
EEST matters of trade, 
they who are so employed make their 
profit not with gold, but with silver 
also? So, 1f we are not come to slighting 
the little things, we shall kee » hold also of 
the great things ; but if we despise the small, 
neither shall we lay hand on the large, 
Individuals become rich by gathering both 


thou how in 


only 


kinds. Thus Christians must act, that they 
may become enriched in all things, and 


finally obtain the Wingdom of Heaven.— 
S. CHRYSOSTOM 


What are we Sending Up? 
RICH lady dreamed that she went 
to heaven, and there saw a mansion 
being built. ‘‘ Who is that for she asked 
ot the guide. ‘ For your gardener.” “ But 
he lives in the tiniest cottage on earth, with 
barely room for his family He might live 
better if he did not give away so much to 
the miserable poor folks Farther on she 
saw a tiny cottage being built * And who 
Phat is for you 
nansion on earth. 


is that for she asked. 
‘But | have lived ina 
I would not know how to live in a cottage. 
The words she heard in reply were full of 
meaning lhe Master Builder is doing His 
best with the material that is being sent up. 
She awoke, resolving to lay up treasure in 
heaven. 


t 


God metes not out our life m one 


day we are to come to Him in 
faith, asking 
pous and aid us through this 
day's And to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, through vears of long to 
will be but the thing to 
always God's 
it better 
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simple 
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Loving through Service 
|’ is true that love cannot be forcec, 
that it cannot be made to order, that 


we cannot love because we ought, or even 
because we want Put we can bring our 
elves into the presence ol the lovable 

We can ente! ‘into Friendship through the 
door of Discipleship. 


We can | 


im Jove through service 
ACK. 
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“No false desires, no pride-created wants, 


Disturb the peaceful current of their time." 
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The Wooing of Kirtsy 


By MAY WYNNE 


Author of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre” 


(illustrated by W. Reynoiis) 


ee NEW patient for you, Kirtsy.”’ 
It was significant that no one ever 
called Nurse McGregor by that tormal title. 

She was just “ plain Kirtsy,” and yet not 
plain at all, as anyone would have allowed 
at first sight of that trim figure in its neat 
nurse’s uniform, soft brown hair half hidden 
by the white cap which framed a sweet face, 
clear complexioned, with a pair of grey eyes 
and firmly rounded chin which would have 
told you her character at a glance. 

She came quickly forward up the wide 
ward of the cottage hospital of which she 
was matron and nurse combined, and only 
the doctor's old noted the 
sudden tightening of lips and paling checks 
at sight of the man who lay on the impro- 
vised stretcher. 

A young man, bronzed and handsome, 


shrewd eyes 


though he lay now with closed eyes and the 
stricken look of suffering, twisting the corners 
of his mouth. 

“It’s Jamie Duncan,” 
but he only spoke feeling the need of speech, 
since Kirtsy had 
days when, a little lass and big lad, they had 
played in the mountain burn together. 

‘Tt's nought worse than broken ribs and 
the old man 
as if such things were the merest 


quoth the doctor 


known Jamie from the 


a sprained ankle,’’ went on 
cheerily, 
trivialities 

But Jamie had opened his eyes and looked 
straight up into Kirtsy's face. 

last,”’ 
the voice was faint there was triumph in it. 


here at said he, and though 


* * * 


Perhaps Nurse McGregor was not so ill- 
pleased that the little ward was empty save 
for a couple of sick bairns and old Grannie 
Hales, who mumbled all day to herself and 


only grew fretful when Kirtsy roused het 
from her dreams of the past. 


It certainly gave more time for attendance 


on Jamie, who was an exacting patient 
Kirtsy could not but smile through a 
mist of tears at his elation in being there at 


all. Had she not repeatedly retused to have 


him hanging round the place, even when he 
brought great armtuls of flowers for the sick 
folk from the farm garden ? 

How could Kirtsy take the flowers when 
she had no word at all for the giver ? 

And old Farmer Duncan, wild Jamie's 
father, said she was a wise lass. 

Jamie was an idler, who could only work 
in spasms, and spent the rest of his time 
in the maddest pranks and frolics. 

Ne'er Jamie for 
the scaling of inaccessible cliffs, pillaging 


was such a lad as 


walled orchards, being up to all 
and that, too, 


being a_ bairn 


strongly 
the mischief in 
long after he 
who could be 


the world, 
had 
controlled by threat of the 


eased 


stick. 

The lad ill son makes an ill 
husband,” Farmer Being a 
hard worker himself, he looked on the truant 
from duty as a reprobate beyond hope ot 
But, though Kirtsy would not 
she had 


who's an 


said Duncan. 


salvation. 


Jamie's 


spot in 


flowers, or Kisses 
, 


the lad who 


have 
a soft her heart tor 


had carried her prancing and splashing along 


the shallow burn down the hill-side. And 
now ? 

“You'll read to me, Kirtsy? I'll be 
sleeping easier if you will,’ Jamie would 
sigh 


But he did not go to sleep at all, only lay 
watching the fair face with soft brown mng- 
lets peeping and from under a 
white cap, and the tender profile of a face 
found the fairest in all Seotland. 


receping 


which he 


One day he tried to tell her so, holding 
her hand as he said it; but, though the 
colour flamed in her cheeks, she shook her 
head 


that to-morrow, 


You'll no be 


meaning 


lad,’ she replied, and Jamie could get no 
more than that quiet answer! 
Yet she was willing enough to read to him, 


hour after hour, those tales which never gro’ 
cert 
old or colourless, of hungry tolk fed in a dese! 


place, and a reckless son welcomed home ! 


a loving father 


Jamie Duncan was no Bible reader, bu 
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there was no scoffing on lips or in his heart 
as he listened, feeling that stir within him 
which he never troubled to consider or pon- 
der over—the awakening of a sleeping soul. 

“No, read it again,”’ he would say, when 
Kirtsy paused to ask if he were growing tired. 
“You read that best, as if you loved it. 
And I’m watching you all the time.” 

There was a deep content in his voice, 
whilst his blue eyes were eloquent. But 
Kirtsy’s sensitive spirit grew troubled. 

It was the words she wanted bim to be 
thinking of—not her. 

Perhaps if he could quite have explained 
he might have shown her that both and each 
had their part in the miracle of a dawning 
faith, but some strange shyness set his speech 
toa halting measure when speaking of these 
So Kirtsy did not fully under- 
stand that Jamie was not the same reckless 


Jamie of heretofore. 


inner things. 


OF KIRTSY 


And so she held back when he tried to 
tell her of his love, being fearful of giving 
that ‘tall’? which he would not long prize. 

‘You'll prove it to me, laddie,’”’ was the 
most she would say when he protested that 
the change was for good, and that life would 
be different for the six weeks’ sojourn in 
that little white-walled ward. ‘“ Prove it 
to me that it’s not only Kirtsy McGregor, 
but the goo! God who’s won your heart. 
It’s that which makes for happiness, and I 
daurna risk life without it.” 

“You'll teach me, lass,’’ he pleaded, ‘ as 
you've taught me these weeks. I'll not for- 
get the homecoming of the wastrel lad, nor 
the shepherd who found the sheep i’ the 
lonesome pit.” 

Her grey eves were gazing past him to- 
wards a sweep of purple moorland. 

**Tt’s when ve read and mind those stories 
your nainsel that you'll wnderstand what I 


“She had a soft spot in her heart for the lad who had carried her prancing and 
splashing along the shallow burn down the hill-side.” 


ging 
all 
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mean,” she replied; for instinct told her 
that Kirtsy was the one who reigned para- 
mount in Jamie Duncan’s heart. 

So he went away sadly and with sore re 
luctance, yet with a great resolve in a mind 
tossed to and tro because life’s boundanes 
had widened beyond his ken. 

And on the horizon a lass in a blue gown 
and white cap, the latter framing a sweet, 
grave face and grey eyes which had looked 
away his heart. 

Old Doctor McBran noticed that Kirtsy’s 
step flagged a little and that she looked paler 
and sadder than of old atter Jamie had gone 

“What's the to-do between them 
mused he to himself. ‘‘Such a wite as she 
would be the making of young Jamie.’ 

But he said nothing, since, with the selfish- 


loath to lose the 


ness of mankind, he was 
best matron-nurse that wee hospital had 
ever known 

Farmer Duncan was sure that a bit 


the 
home tull of 


sickness *’ was a wondertul tonic for 


duty 
good re-olutions, and did more work in a 


sense of Jamie came 


month than he’d ever done in his lite before 

Old Hepzy, the housekeeper, was sure he 
must be going into a decline, such unwonted 
industry and thoughttulness did he display 

But 
began to flag. 
hospital, since November fogs brought thei 
ot chills and ills 


at the end of a month his energies 


Kirtsy had been busy at the 


attendant number 


And then, one day, Jamie met an old 
chum. 
His worst enemy might have been a 


wax In his 
strength 


better title, and Jamie was as 
hands, wholly forgetful that 
than 
It was late evening 
through a blizzard to 
Farm, to be greeted by a distraught Hepzv, 
together, 


othe 


his own might be won for the asking. 
that 


gathering 


returned 
Fairley 


when he 


who bewailed and reproat hed 
Then, and not till then, did Jamie remember 
his promise to drive the sheep down off the 
mountain-side into the fold. 
Farmer Duncan had but 
in vain. At last he had gone himself, vowing 


there was no dependence to be placed on his 


waited, waited 


son 

Jamie listened with a white, shamed face. 
What would Wirtsy say she heard ? 
Would she, too, say 
to be placed on him 


when 
there was 
ence 
roaned in despai He 


The poor te llow 


had tried so hard, and 


if 


‘les ] ore 

clear of Alan Dougall all might have been 

well, 
Now ? 


Phe bhzzard swept furiously across the deso 


He Jooked back across the moors 


late hills towards them, driving Hepzy and 


her candle within doors which slammed 
behind her. 
Jamic still stood outside. Remorse 


clamoured at his heart. 
poor old father! 
the death of 


He could not 


Why, it might be 
him out there on the moors 
go indoors and wait; he 
must go and find lim, 

Turning, he faced the wintry blast, stag 
gering through the farm gate and out on to 
the rough track bevond. 

“The tule Jaddie !”’ 
housekeeper as she waited in vain for the re 
opening of the door, He maun be mad to 
think to find old master his nainsel.” 

And hobbled back to the kitchen te 


watch the soup which was to warm the wan 


grumbled the old 


she 
derers on thew return. 

Through a blinding snowstorm Jamie went 
his way, with Giant Remorse for sole com- 
rade. 

And this 
thought of Kirtsy as his 
likely consequences which troubled him. 

The poor old father! Could he not picture 
him fighting his way against the storm in 
search of the sheep which through his son’s 

of their lives? 
which Kurtsy 


ho 


was not so much th 


own fault and its 


time it 


carelessness were in Ganget 


Vividly recurred the “ story’ 
had read so often of another Shepherd w 
gave His hfe for His sheep. 

laste faster 
flakes, stinging his face and hands, caking 
over his clothes so that he drew his plaid 
closer in vain effort of protection. 

And his old father had not his strength to 
battle so against the fury of the storm. 

‘The Good Shepherd giveth His life for 


and swirled the eddying 


the sheep.” 
But 
athos thos« 


th 
Jamie could never have learnt the 
words @onveved if they had 
as it were before his 


not been illustrated 


very eves 

And supposing his father died, saving the 
sheep which Jamie had imperilled ? Would 
he ever forgive himself ? 

It was too dark to see ahead, and there 
was little wonder that presently he stumbled, 
falline to his knees, and half across that 
which lay in his path. 

What was it ? 
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A sickening dread was 


, ands came con- 
searching hands came in WS 


tact with the wet fleece of a 
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changed to partial relief as his || 
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sheep. It was dead, and again 
a quick stab of fierce remorse 
and dread shot through him. 

Where was his father ? 

The drifting snow threatened 
to overwhelm him—-strong man 
though he was—and the sheep 
was dead. 

He struggled to his feet, and 
there was black despair at his 
heart. 


Supposing—as was only too 


likely—the old father lay like 


that, stiffening and dead under 
an icy covering ¢ 

With increasing difficulty he 
made his way onwards. But 
every step now became a dan- 
ger, sin¢e the drifts were deep 
in the hollows. 

He found 
\s to his father, he was be- 


no more sheep. 


ginning to realise the hopeless- 
ness of such a quest as this. 

It would be something nigh 
icle if he himself survived 


to reach home 

Ina dull de spair he turned, 
lighting every step of the way, 
lulst his breath came in quick 
sps and the fatal lethargy of 


he snow began slowly to « reep 
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over his senses. 

What was happening ?- What 
He could not 
imswer. Only one sentence rang 
n his ear with 


id happened ? 


strange 
seek and to save that which was lost." And 

lad not Kirtsy called that seeker the Good 
Mepherd ? 


insistence : 


\ despairing upward cry, and then on 
n, almost knee deep in parts, whilst any 
ight of the right way to reach home was 

Something 


blacker than surrounding 

arkness loomed high against him. He had 

‘tuck against a wall, not previously dis- 

In the gloom of night. 

A hut some moorland shanty it must 
but surely never refuge more welcome 
that deadly blizzard. 

Half-dazed, he groped about till he found 

the door, which berett of 


hinges, was 


7 


“Unconsciously his footsteps lagged a little as he came in 


tight of his home”—p. 6Us. 


propped in its place against the wooden 
wall. In a few moments Jamie Duncan had 
crawled in, sinking down exhausted on the 
damp ground. 

For some time he lay there, dazed and 
panting, till gradually, youthful vigour re- 
asserting itself, he was able to sit up and 
look about him. 

** To seek and to save that which was lost.” 

And yet how impotent he had been in 
his search! The sense of that human im- 
potence weighed on him as it had never dore 
before, bringing him to his knees in a moment 
of realisation of that Divine Omnipotence 
which comes at 
of all. 


some time in the lives 
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God!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, God!"’ But 
no words followed, no words seemed possible. 

He was as a little child, which, seeing the 
fury of wind and waves around it, stretches 
its arms upwards to cling trustfully around 
its father’s neck. 

Outside the storm raged unceasingly, but 
within the desolate moorland hut light was 
dawning in a dark place. 

As a scroll, so it seemed to Jamie Duncan, 
his life lay spread before him. 

A life without God. 

The very thought made him afraid in this 
hour of utter human weakness. 

‘“The Good Shepherd giveth His life for 
the sheep.” 

It was Kirtsy’s sweet voice reading over 
and over that most tender of appeals. 

But it was Kirtsy that Jamie 
thought now, but of the appeal itself. 

Across snow-swept mocrs, through storm 
and tempest, he seemed to watch the ap- 
proach of the Vision Glorious. A Figure, 
thorn-crowned, yet majestic, tender-eyed, vet 
all powerful, coming swiftly on towards him, 


not of 


Jamie Duncan. 

Could he bear to look upon the beauty of 
that face? He felt he not, and 
cowered there, moaning in his shame and 


dared 


penitence. 


‘““T am come to seek and to save.” 

The call, sweet and clear, echoed in a 
man’s inmost soul, awakening it to lite. 

“Oh, Good Shepherd,” prayed Jamie 
Duncan, here—my nainsel. And—T 
want to be found.” It was only then he 
realised the need for such finding. 

* * * * * 


The dawn had come indeed. Dawn and 


winter sunshine breaking over a desolate 
scene. 

In their white 
death-still 
majestic beauty of their own 

At the door of a half-buried 


the dawn. 


the looked 


mysterious, yet 


shroud moors 


and with a 


stood a 


hut 
man—lacing 

He was no longer afraid, even though his 
sickening throbs as he 


heart beat in great 


turned homewards, 


Was it possible that God had heard his 
prayers, his vows, and answered them by 
giving him his desire the life of his 
father ? 

Unconsciously his footsteps lagged a little 
as he came in sight of his home: then, even 
as he paused on a low hillock, looking down 
in a moment of weakening faith, a tall figure 
came to the gate, shading its eyes with a 
wrinkled, toil-worn hand. 

Tt was his father, come for the twentieth 
time to look out and see if there were any 
sign of the son's homecoming. 

‘Father !”’ 

And 
man who came at quick steps up the track 


Jamie was running to meet the old 


towards him. 
* Father 
neither 
ot that 
moment 


father nor son ever spoke 
meeting and all the 
which would remain unforgettable 
both 
Kirtsy 


emotion ol a 


in the lives of 
It was only who guessed a little 
what that night's fear, remorse, and repent- 


ance had done for the man she loved. 


Ave! there was no need now to hold back 
that sweet confession 
The snow still covered the moors across 


which Jamie and Wirtsy walked back to the 
little hospital ; but to-day it seemed to the 
man their robes were fitter for a white bridal 
than a shrouding 

Yet he was humble in his happiness, whic! 
still seemed too great for reality. 

‘You'll 


whispered 


never know, Kirtsy lass,” 


looking long and _ tenderly into 
the grey eyes raised so frankly to his 
you've done for me. Tt was the reading fst 
—and afterwards—why 


‘Tt was the Good Shepherd His nainse! 


replied IKKirtsyv, her face lighted by a glad 
smile 
* And that’s true,”’ replied her lover softly 
Phat’s true, my Wirtsy. The Good Shep- 


herd His nainsel 
And he drew het 
“Tt’s He will bide in our home always, 
he added : <0 afraid now 
Kirtsy 
Her whispered answer was enough. 


close to his side. 
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Archdeacon Cody of Toronto 


By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Wycliffe College, Toronto 


NE of the best-known men in Canada 
to-day is the Venerable Archdeacon 
Codv, still more familiar as Canon Cody, 
before he received his appointment as 
Archdeacon of York in the diocese of 
Toronto, nearly three years ago. As Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, he has occu- 
pied a prominent position for many years 
ss a citizen and a Churchman. He was 
born forty-two vears ago, and received his 
early education in the old Grammar School 
of Galt. He matriculated at Toronto Uni- 
versity with a quadruple 
Classics, ‘“‘ Moderns,’’ General Proficiency, 
and the Prince of Wales’ Medal. He was 
also second in Mathematics. At the end 
of his first year in the University he ranked 
first in Classics and Modern Languages, and 
won the General Proficiency Scholarship. 
In his second year he was first in Classics, 
and 
Modern Languages, 
and won the Gover- 


scholarship in 


Philosophy, 


nor-General’s silver 
medal for General 
The 
third year he ranked 
first in Classics and 
Philosophy, and 
won the Edward 
Blake Scholarship 
in Political Econ- 
omy, and the 
Governor- General’s 
gold medal for 
General Proficiency. 


Proficiency. 


In his final year he 
4 first in Classics 
ind Philosophy, 
nd he won the 
McGill Gold Medal 
Classics, and the 
Frederick Wylde 
Prize for an English 
Lssay, 

He joined Wy- 
clit College for his 
theological training 
and graduate d 
thence in 1803, 


ining the prize 
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for an essay on Ecclesiastical History. He 
then took a position on the staff of Wycliffe 
College as Professor of Church History, and 
also served as Examiner in Classics and 
Lecturer in Latin in the Toronto University. 

He took his M.A. degree in 1890, and in 
1903 received the degree of D.D. from 
Queen's University, Kingston. In 1907 
Dr. Cody was appointed a member of a 
Commission of Seven, and took a leading 
part in the reorganisation of the University, 
receiving from the University the degree 
of LL.D. in recognition of his services. 
The Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) of 
Toronto (Dr. Sweatman) created him a Canon 
of St. Albans Cathedral about the same time. 

In 1889 he became Rector-in-Charge of 
St. Paul’s, Toronto. This term, ‘ Rector- 
in-Charge,”’ is unknown in England, but it 
implies the existence of an actual Rector, 
whose junior col- 
league becomes the 
Rector -in - Charge, 
with the right of 
succession. Mr. 
Cody (as he then 
was) succeeded one 
of the best-known 
clergymen of To- 
ronto, the late Mr. 
Des Barres. From 
thefirst, the younger 
clergyman made his 
mark as_ preacher 
and worker. St. 
Paul's Church at 
that time had a 
seating capacity of 
450. It has been 
twice enlarged at a 
total cost of over 
{11,000, and though 
it now seats 1,300 
the 
has grown to such 
an extent that it is 
altogether too 
small to accommo- 
date the 
attending the ser- 


congregation 


crowds 
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A new church, which will seat about 2,200, 
is being erected at a cost of £30,000, and when 
this is opened the present church will be uscd 
Schools and Bible 
Paul’s Church has always taken a very promi- 
nent place among the Churches in Canada in 
its contributions to the Missionary Society 


4 


for Sunday classes. 


The congregations 
but 
ot 


4% the Canadian Church. 
only marked 
by a surprising proportion men. Arch- 
deacon Cody's preaching is intellectual and 
the 
problems of the 


are not very large, are 


fearless, and he constantly deals with 


leading moral and spiritual 
city and the Dominion. 
Added to his great as a 


gifts preacher 


he is also greatly valued as a_ pastor, and 


his interest in and sympathy with his 
people in their sorrows and joys make 
him an ever-welcome visitor to their 
houses. It is very rare that a man ot 
such outstanding power as a_ preacher 
combines with these gifts the tenderness 


and personal interest of a genuine pastor. 
One striking instance of this pastoral gift 
may perhaps be adduced. A family con- 
nected with the church is presenting to the 
new building an organ which is to cost about 
£5,000, in deep thankfulness for Dr. Cody's 
personal and pastoral ministry to the head 
of the family, who passed away a few vears 


ago. A 


spoke of him as * 


leading Toronto newspaper once 
one of the half dozen most 
effective pastors and preachers known to 
Canada.” 

The Archdeacon is in great request for civic 
and his 


At 
Dogmatic 


educational functions, and 
the 


College he is 


opinion 
weight. W velifte 
ot The- 
ology, and his lectures are models of clear- 


earries greatest 


Protessor 
ness, forcefulness, and enthusiastic adhesion 
to the great fundamental evangelical reali- 
of the New 
Book His students 
to him, as may be seen from the large number 


ties restament and the Prayer 


are simply devoted 


who attend St. Paul's Church on Sundays. 
The Archdeacon’s Churchmanship is at 
once strong and broad. It is not long ago 


that he showed his courage by inviting the 


kev. H. Kitson of the Bible Society to 
preach in St. Paul's Church at a Sunday 
morning service Mr. Ritson went up in 


the pulpit in his Oxford gown and hood, 


and it was delightful to realise that the 
large and intluential congregation of St. 
Paul’s Church was being addressed by an 


honoured and able member of another 


( 


Church. Since then Dr. Grenfell of Labrador 
Ir. 


abating none of his definite C 


has occupied the pulpit. Cody, while 
urchmanshiy 


is strong enough, and large-hearted enough 


to recognise the reality and power of men 
in other Christian communions 
The Archdeacon is seconded in all his 


good works by his wife, who is superintendent 
ot the Sunday School, head of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Missionary Society, and, 


not least of all, a fine musician. It is a 
striking sight when the members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary meet to pack the 


Christmas bales of clothing and food-stufis 
which are sent to North-West Canada and to 
Phe Archdeacon and Mrs. Cody 
occupy a beautiful house in Jarvis Street, 
their 


Labrador. 


where 
The 
conscious of ‘ books 
books to the left of 
a magnificent library. 


Toronto, hospitality Is un- 
enter we art 
right of 
Dr. Cody 


Is an Omnivorous 


moment 
to 
us,’ 
He 
reader and very few things escape his net 
Indeed, it be 
hold his thoughtful and capable congrega- 


bounded, we 
the 


for 


us, 


has 


would impossible for him to 


tion unless he kept * filling up the cask.’ 
As he of 
a little of the 

saving that he has the 


comes Irish stock and _ retains 

brogue,” it goes without 
ol 
this 


mto 


not 
humour in a 


marked degree Indeed characterist 


occasionally overtlows sermons 


reminding us of the reply of Spurgeon, when 
his use ot 


someone gently rebuked him tor 


humour in the pulpit: ‘ My dear fellow, i! 
you only knew how much I keep back 
I:nglish readers may gain some impression 
of Dr. Cody if they are told that in appear- 


ance, voice and elocutionary powers he 
suggests the late Canon Fleming. 

At least three times Dr. Cody has said 
nolo episcopart, and once, though with the 
greatest possible reluctance he was pre 
vailed upon to say volo, but the event was 
ordered otherwise. 

Whatever future may be in store 10! 
the eloquent and honoured Archdeacon, he 
cannot possibly stand higher in the eves 0! 


his fellow-citizens, fellow-countrymen, and 
fellow-Churchmen than he at the 
We all honour him for 
ability, and 
many ot us 


does 
present time. 
brillant 
sound judgment, but still more 
have learned to love him for his persona 
friendship, and 
faithful 


record, outstanding 


character, his sympathetic 


beyond everything else for his 


adherence to the Gospel of Christ 


} 
ana 


ot us 
rsonal 
and 
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A WEEK'S MEALS 
IN APRIL 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


Sunday 


Dinner.— Baked round ot beet, boiled greens, 


new potatoes. Khubarb mould, cus- 
tard 
Cold beef, potato salad. 


mould. 


Suppe Alaska 
Monday 
Dinnery.—Tossed beet, boiled potatoes. Khu- 
barb mould, semolina pudding. 
Meat 


Baked sultana pudding. 


Supper fritters, baked tomatoes. 


Tuesday 


Dinner.—White soup. Fried slices of sultana 
pudding 


Supper.—Curried eggs, boiled rice. Coftec 
shape. 
Wednesday 
Dinner.—Calf’s head with parsley sauce, 


mashed potatoes. Baked bread and 


apple pudding. 


Supper.—Minced beef Calt’s brains. 
Thursday 
Dinney.—Hashed calt’s he ad, boiled cabbage: 


Plain boiled rice with golden syrup. 
upper.—Cutlets with pearl barley (paper- 

bag cookery , cauliflower au gratin, 
Friday 


yy 
Dinner —Italian soup. Boiled mackerel with 


LOOS( 


sauce. Coleannon. 
Baked plaice, fried potato balls. 
Gooseberry tool, 
Saturday 
i Macaroni and tomate Jam tarts 
'PPey—Broiled ham and spinach. Pastry 


sandwiches 


t 


Baked Round of Beef 

The top cut of a round of beet is both an 
economical and delicious joint provided it 
is cooked in a manner by which all the gravy 
in the meat is retained. The following re- 
cipe has been often tried, and invariably 
produced excellent results. We will suppose 
Select 
an iron saucepan that will comfortably hold 
the meat, and put into it 2 oz. of suet (if 
bacon dripping is available, this imparts a 
particularly good flavour to the beef), three 
or four shallots, 1 gill of water and the same 
quantity of vinegar, also a teaspoonful of 
browning. 
until the contents boil, Meanwhile, cover the 
meat with good dripping ; then lay the meat 
in the boiling contents, put two or three 
sliced onions on top, cover with the lid, and 
stand in the oven again, 


the piece of beet weighs 5 lb. to 6 Ib. 


Stand the saucepan in the oven 


The temperature 
of the oven must be kept high, and as even as 
possible, and the lid of the saucepan must 
on no account be raised during the two hours 
that the meat is cooking. When this time 
has expired lft out the joint (using two 
wooden spoons) on to a hot dish, and stand 
in front of the fire. Pour the gravy into a 
small saucepan, removing any supertluous 
fat. Mix a piled tablespoontul of flour with 
a little cold water, add § pint of boiling water 
and a flavouring of salt. 
ally into the hot 


Pour this gradu- 
gravy, stir over the fire 
until it thickens, strain over the meat, and 


serve, 
To Cook New Potatoes 
Put the potatoes into a large basin tull of 


cold water and serape or rub off the skins, 
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Throw into fast-boiling water which ts 
slightly salted, place the cover on the sauce- 
pan, and boil for a quarter of an hour. Drain 
off the water, lay a clean cloth folded several 
times over the potatoes, replace the cover, 
and stand the saucepan by the side of the 
fire until the potatoes are quite dry. Make 
the vegetable dish very hot, put in a piece 
of butter, then the potatoes, rolling them 
until all are coated with the melted 
chopped 


about 
butter. 
parsley. 


Finally, sprinkle with 


Rhubarb Mould 

Wipe the rhubarb sticks with a clean dry 
cloth, and cut them into pieces 1} in. long. 
Chere must be sufficient to fill a 3-pint basin. 
Place the fruit in a lined saucepan with } Ib. 


| pint of water, and the juice 


of loaf sugar, 
and grated rind of one lemon. Boil gently 
until the rhubarb becomes pulpy. Soak 1 oz, 
of gelatine in a little cold water and add it 
to the boiling Stir briskly for 
then the 
Before pouring into a well-soaked 


fruit. five 


minutes, remove from 
the fire. 


mould add 6 drops of cochineal or carmine 


saucepan 


colouring and the same quantity of essence 
of almonds. This mould, like most others, 
is to be 
(N.B. 
A recipe for an economical custard appeared 
No. 1 of this the November 
number THE QUIVER 


should be made the day before it 


eaten. Serve with boiled custard, 
in scries, 


ol 


Potato Salad 


This salad is always nicest when made 
from new potatoes Halt a dozen should 
be reserved from the midday meal, also a 


Cut the 


cold potatoes into thick slices, lay them in a 


tablespoontul of chopped parsley. 


basin, pour 2 tablespoontuls of olive oil over, 
until the 
Lift them 
out into a dish, sprinkle with pepper and 


and toss with two silver forks 


potatoes are well covered with oil. 


salt, pour 2 dessertspoontuls of vinegar over, 


and finally decorate with chopped parsley. 


Alaska Mould 
rhe 
be prepared on Saturday, and the finishing 
Mix } oz 
or 


‘mould " portion of this sweet can 


touches given beiore it erved 
cornflour with 2 table 
ilk, then 
all tl tim in 


] 


wontul 
| 


I 


pan and bal gently tor ten minute Phi 


very quickly, and continuou 


Litt the 


mixture burn 


attention 1s necessary. Saucepan 
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to the table 
a small piece of butter and 5 


on sweeten the contents, add 


5 drops of any 
approved flavouring. When cool, pour into 
a glass dish, Before serving, place a row of 
ratafia biscuits round the edge, cover with 
custard (left dinner), and dust with 
cinnamon, nutmeg, or grated chocolate. 
For Monday’s dinner, cut some thin slices 
from the cold meat, warm the gravy left 
(or little fresh), and 


toss the beet till it becomes thoroughly hot. 


from 


from Sunday make a 


Semolina Pudding 
Put 1} pints of milk into a saucepan, and 
when it boils drop in gradually 3 tablespoon- 


fuls of semolina Hold the saucepan over 
the fire and stir tor a quarter of an hour, 
Add a small piece of butter, the grated rind 


Pour 
into a greased pie-dish, and bake for half an 
hour. A egg whisked into the 
pudding baked 


provement to the flavour. 


of a lemon, and 3 0z. of castor sugar. 
well-beaten 


before it is is a great im- 


Meat Fritters 

Fritters, whether of meat, fish, vegetable, or 
fruit, are a splendid asset to the economical 
housekeeper, providing as they do a nourish- 
ing and satisfying meal from quite small— 
one might almost say minute—tragments ot 
* left-overs.”’ It is, of course, essential that 
the fritters are crisp and appetising, and itis 


often a ¢ of “ If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, 


essentials Is 


asec 


again ’’ before certainty of these 


Constant practice 


issured, 


however, and intelligent interest, generally 
meet with the success they deserve, but 
first or even several consecutive — failures 
must not dishearten either cook or con- 
sumer, There are two golden rules which 
must be followed if perfection 1s to be 
attained (1) “he fritter batter must be 


(2) The fat in which the fritters are 
t be boiling, and allowed to reboil 


thin 
cooked a 


before more fritters are added. 


Here are two good recipes for frying 
batters 
1. Mix } teaspoontul of salt and } teaspoon- 


ful of pepper with 2 ¢ ible poontuls of flour, 


then make into a batter by adding gradually 
pint of milk, or equal parts of milk and 
wate! 

> Put ot flourintoa ba in witha pinch 
of salt. M ike hole in the centre and poul 
in gradually pint of tepid watel and 1 
tablespoontul ot olive oil. Beat till the 
batter is quit smooth, then mix 1 the 


add 
any 
into 
W ol 
with 
with 


lices 

left 
and 
hot. 


and 
Over 
our. 
rind 


our 
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frothed white ot an egg. The toundations 
of these batters are equally good for meat, 
fish, fruit, etc., except that in the last-named 
case the salt and pepper would be omitted 
and a little sugar added. To make fritters 
from the cold beef, cut very thin slices, lay 
them in batter for a few minutes, then lift 
out with a very large spoon and drop into 
boiling fat. Take out with a fish slice and 
drain on hot paper. Fritters should be kept 
hot in front of the fire, never placed in the 
oven nor covered with a dish-cover. 


Baked Sultana Pudding 

Wash and dry } lb. of sultanas. Put $ Ib. 
of flour and a pinch of salt into a basin, and 
rub into it } Ib. of clarified dripping. Add 
| teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 3 0z. of brown 
sugar, and the fruit. Mix well with a wooden 
spoon. Beat two eggs with } pint of milk, 
pour this into the centre of the dry ingre- 
dients, and stir. Grease a baking-tin, fill 
with the mixture, and bake for two hours, 


Coffee Shape 

Dissolve 1 oz. of isinglass or gelatine and 
2 oz. of loaf sugar in a pint of milk, holding 
the saucepan over a slow fire and stirring. 
Add a tablespoonful of coffee essence (or 
very strong black coffee, stir well, and pour 
into a soaked mould. 


Calf's Head 


Half a head weighs, as a rule, 4 Ib., and 
this should be sufficient to provide two 
midday meals. The butcher should be 
asked to prepare the head tor boiling and 
to send the brains separately. 

The head must be soaked in cold water 
lor an hour and a half, then in hot 
Water for ten minutes before it is cooked. 
Put it into a large saucepan (or small fish 
kettle three-quarters full of cold) water, 
and let it come to the boil very slowly. 
Remove the scum, then simmer for an hour 
and a half. Lift out the meat with a 
drainer, and put it on a very hot dish, 
Smother with parsley sauce garnish 
with slices of lemon. 


Calf's Brains on Fried Bread 


. Cake off all the fibres and skins, and wash 
the brains in several waters Boil in water, 
to which salt and 1 tablespoontul of vinegar 
have been added, for a juarter of an hour, 
Meanwhile, cut two shees of bread, try them 


lelicate 
cately, and lay on a dish. Drain the 


brains, divide into two portions, arrange on 
the fried bread, squeeze a little lemon juice 
over, and serve. 

To make the hash, cut the meat left over 
from the previous day's dinner into slices, 
about }§ in. thick, and heat } pint of the 
liquor in which the head was boiled. Add 
a finely shredded onion, boil for five minutes, 
strain, thicken with flour, flavour and colour 
with browning. Let the gravy boil up once, 
then lay the slices of meat in. 


Cutlets with Pearl Barley 

A very nourishing and uncommon dish, 
cooked in a paper bag. 

Soak } Ib. of well-washed pearl barley for 
twenty-four hours. Grease a paper bag, 
remove most of the fat from the cutlets, 
dust them with pepper and salt, and peel six 
small onions. Place the meat and vege- 
tables in the bag, add the barley and any 
water which it had not absorbed. (If no 
water remained in the basin pour 4 pint 
into the bag.) Fold the ends, secure with 
a clip, and place on the grid. Cook gently 
for an hour and a half in a moderate oven. 
At the end of this time open the bag by 
tearing away the top, slip the contents on 
to a hot dish, and serve. 


Italian Soup (made from the Calf's Head Stock) 
Heat 2 quarts of stock. Mix 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of cornflour with a little cold water, 
and pour this into the boiling stock, Add 
pepper and salt to taste, and } pint of milk, 
stirring till it thickens. Beat two eggs, add 
these to the stock, which must not boil again. 
Put 1 teacupful of grated cheese inte the hot 
tureen, pour the soup on, stir, and serve, 


Gooseberry Sauce 

This can be made from bottled green 
gooseberries. Press the contents of the 
bottle through a sieve, use half for the sauce, 
and reserve the remainder of the pulp for 
gooseberry fool. To make the sauce put 
the pulp into a saucepan, add a small piece 
of butter, season with pepper, salt, and one 
lump of sugar. 


Baked Plaice 

The fish must be filleted and the bones 
and skin boiled in a little water for stock. 
Sprinkle each fillet with pepper, salt, and a 
few drops of lemon juice ; then roll, Grease 
a baking-tin, stand the fillets upright, and 
cover them with a piece of greased paper 
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to prevent the fish from browning. Bake in 
a warm oven for from seven to ten minutes. 
Make a little white sauce with butter, flour, 
and fish stock. Arrange the fillets on a dish, 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, and pour 
the sauce round. 
Gooseberry Fool 

Take the pulp which remains after making 


the gooseberry sauce. Sweeten it to taste, 
and mix with an equal quantity of milk, 
Serve in custard glasses. 
Broiled Ham 

Procure a thick slice of good ham, wrap 
it in greased paper, and lay in a baking-dish, 
Cook from twenty to thirty minutes in a 
warm oven. 


LEATHER EMBROIDERY 


By 


woman who ready with 


her the sott 
leather provides an attractive occupation. 
In many cases the smooth surface will show 


the 


needle, embroidery of 


a pattern to better advantage than would 
any woven texture, and it always forms an 
extremely effective setting for the expression 
both of colour and design. Ordinary chamois 
leather, such as is, as a rule, put to household 
for the 
and manipulate, 


use, will be quite suitable purpose. 


The skin is easy to work 


and is readily adapted for making into all 
manner of articles. The colours selected for 


working should be rather vivid— brighter, 


perhaps, than would be chosen tor the same 
scheme on another material. Of course, they 
must be good dyes, and it is better to use 
real silk than any kind of mercerised thread 


Owing to the thickness of the leather a fairly 


stout needle should be employed. Great 
care is needed in drawing the silk in and 
out, or the strands will become ruffled and 
entangled, and tor this reason it is better 
to choose filoselle tor working than floss 
silk, as it is more tightly twisted. Otherwise 


the work is quite simple for anyone who 
has an average knowledge of fancy work. 

A simple way of placing the pattern is 
the sketched thin 
sheet of white paper, which is then tacked 
to the that the the 
design fall exactly over the destined position 
the article to lhe 


hen 


following It is on a 


on leather, so lines of 
decorated ; the silk is 


the 


on 


worked in after ordinary fashion, 


titches will probably pertorate the 


dge of the 


yr the pattern in such 


ay thet at wall be 
thre aste 
Any 


quite easy teal 
en the 


stitches 


work ts 
well 


away scraps wl 


done. embroidery look 


MONICA BASTIN 
(With Photographs by the 


Author\ 
on the leather, but those answer best 
which are quick and simple in the process 
of working Anything very elaborate is 


always more likely to twist and tangle the 
silk. Outline 


worked with good etlects, 


designs may sometimes be 
but 
best results are obtained by quite filling in 
the 


required 


as a rule the 


colour, and shading it as 


the 


centre with 


to give desired impression. 


Sometimes a background may be worked 


in one shade, and a pattern picked out on 
different to 


For the centre-piece on the bag 


it in colours show by strong 


contrast 
shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
chosen a background of deep blue, and the 


the circle was 


red, 


little pattern re peated round 
] 


worked in alternate’ bright colours 


green, mauve, and a stronger shade of blue 


one and well 


Phe 


The effect was a very pleasing 


ol the design stitches 


suited the styl 


are worked by just drawing the silk ovet 
and over, taking care that it gives Ux 
appearance ot being taken all one way. 


When padding is required another process 
for the 
should be 

the 


how 


placing ol the 


on 


employed 
Phe 
ol 


is. best 
drawn 


being 


desien. lines 


a piece material, thickness 
much it is neces- 


to the 


selected according to 
to raised 
finished Phe 


out very clearly with a pair of sharp-pointed 


appe arance 
then 


Sary vive a 
ck sivn pattern Is cut 


scissors. Tt is then tacked in position quite 
securely, when it will be ready to! working 
over with the silk ; the stitches must be 


arranged that the padding 1s entirely con- 
ible to pad one 
if this 


cours It Is Pos 


cealed | 


more than another 


and it is really only 


of a design 


part 
is thought preterable 


that amount 1s 


on large articles a great 


sh. 
la 
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A USEFUL WORKBAG. 


needed. Sometimes a padded outline will 
show off a big open pattern to a good 
advantage. The pattern would be cut out 
in the same way from some thickish material, 
and then the centre cut away, leaving only 
i border of, say, from half to a quarter 
oan inch, according to the size of the 
pattern. It would now be tacked down 
iid worked over with silk, leaving thus a 
centre of the leather visible in each section. 
This may sometimes be further adorned by 
working in a little pattern with a cross-bar 
‘itch or with French knots. Such a plan 
vould look nice if carried out for a centre- 
piece to a flower Of course, any small, 
“imple pattern which will work in closely to 
¢ leather, and does not require raising, 
may be rubbed on the leather with a thick 
pen i or outlined through pricked paper. 

ast method, by which the pattern is 
oe with a pin on paper laid over 
“eather, and rubbed with coloured chalk, 


perhaps the surest 


th 


it 


embroidered picces of leather may 
iT 


wed into many beautiful articles for 
iments or for | 


ersonal use according to 
All kinds of handbags, of course, 


O15 


one naturally associates with leather-work, 
and very pretty ones of all sizes and shapes 
can be produced with a little practice. If 
intended for carrying, the embroidery in 
each case can be such as will match with 
a frock, and the bag may be made any size, 
from a large one to hold shopping packages 
to a tiny receptacle for a bottle of scent or 
a wee handkerchief. It is quite easy to 
make up bags composed entirely of leather 
for oneself, and the stitching and strapping 
can be very smartly done with just an 
ordinary sewing-machine. Of course, if pre- 
ferred, they can be more elaborately mounted 
in metal by a silversmith. Sometimes the 
introduction of a fringe of cut leather is an 
effective finish, after the style of Mexican 
work. Where this is introduced, beads may 
also be used in colours which tone with the 
embroidery. To carry out the quaint effect, 
the border of the leather and the handles 
may be left with a raw edge and unstitched. 
The straps for the latter are fastened through 
slits cut in either side of the bag. 

Another use for which the embroidered 
leather is very suitable is for the covering of 
cushions. It is soft and comfortable to rest 
against, while it has the advantage of not 
creasing readily, like muslin or linen. <A 
chamois-leather covered cushion is specially 
useful when travelling. For this purpose 
a very handy shape is a three-cornered one. 
It need not necessarily be very large, just 


BY TRACING !T ON PAPER, TACKING IT IN THE REQUIRED 
POSITION. WHEN THE STITCHES ARE MADE THE SURPLUS 
PAPER IS QUITE EASILY TORN #WAY. 
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big encugh to make a comfortable head 
rest for leaning back in the train. The 
cover is best made from one piece ot 
leather, folded from point to point. It 


must be embroidered before filling and 


making up. It 
one side or both, or 


may be worked either on 


the leather may even 


A BOUDOIR CR TRAVELLING CUSHION COVER OF EMBROIDERED CHAMOIS LEATHER 


be left plain with just a monogram for a 
A simple or ettective way ot 


centre-piece 
decorating would be with a border design 
worked between two single or double lines 
Or something very conventional, like a key 
pattern, would look well 

The best stutting 


would be to make a three- 


method ot the cushion 


cornered bag of muslin, 
rather smaller than the 
outside measure of the 
leather, and fill it with 
down or. shredded rag. 
Close up the bag and 
seam up one side ot the 


leather triangle. Now press 
in the stuffing and push 
and shake it till it 1s quite 
evenly distributed. Stitch 
up the other side and the 
cushion will be completed. 
It is rather a pretty idea 
little 
some very 


to attach a bag of 
lavender or 
sweetly scented petal dust either with the 


stuffing of the cushion, or as an addition at 


the side of the covet If it is put outsice 
like this, the bag might be made decorative 
either in the shape of flowers or fruit \ 
carrvine cushion like this will, ot course 


require to be provided with a handle either 
leather, but if it is 
boudoir may be 
dispensed with entirely. Brush covers made 


ot cord or 
tor 


strips of 


just use in a this 
of chamois leather look very well, especially 
if they are embroidered in some strong con- 
ventional design. It would be a good plan 
to work a whole set for a 
dressing-case, and these, of 
course, would be mono- 
grammed. The result of the 
work would make a charm- 
rhe mounting 


of the brushes in the leather 


ing present. 


is rather a delicate process, 
and unless the workwoman 
is very sure of her skill in 
this direction it would be 
better to trust this part 
of the undertaking to ex- 
perienced hands. 
When cutting up a 
piece of skin into patterns 
for various articles there are sure to be 
plenty ot small scraps of leather left over 
These may be shaped and embroidered 
to make the daintiest possible little scent 
sachets for a handkerchiet-case 
When the leather becomes soiled it may 


be cleaned with bread, or if it is made into 


or purse. 


CLOTHES BRUSH COVER. 


into an article by 


care fully 


a detachable cover or 
itself it) may be 


When this is att mpted, the piece 


washed 


very 
should be 


taken from the water, squeezed very lightly 
to avoid stretching, and laid in a warm 
place to drv slowly. 
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The Women’s Work Bureau 
Conducted by “ WINIFRED" 


This Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
all girls and women who may need advice as to the best course to 
pursue with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
calling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work, 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
6d. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 
when a reply will be sent them by post. All communications must be 
addressed to ** Winifred,” TH& Quiver Office. La Belle Sauvage, London, 


EC. 
HOME-WORK THAT PAYS 
I har position of woman as a wage-carner How to Succeed as a Home-worker 
has changed enormously in the last First and foremost, remove sternly from 


ten years, and where there was then one your mind the notion that money can be 
opening, there are now at least three and = made by doing easy, pleasant work that can 
‘ thaps more; but during that period the — be taken up at odd times and done anywhere 
change, while benefiting many workers, has and anyhow. Money can only be made by 
inevitably made the lot of others harder, and — those who can do the difficult, tiresome jobs 
on the whole, I should say, no one has been — that people do not want to do for themselves, 
quite so badly hit as the home-worker. For, but which, consequently, they are willing to 
remember, the needle is, and must be, the pay somebody else to do for them. It is this 


home-worker’s peculiar and special weapon. kind of work that alone makes the home- 
There are other ways—quite a number otf | worker's existence possible. 

ways—in which money can be made at home, All over the land there are hundreds of 
but in times past, and in time to come, sew- — ladies with time on their hands, who occupy 


ing in some shape or form has been and will | that time by knitting, by crochet, by fancy- 
be the stand-by of the home-worker. Now, work in one of its many forms, and who, 
Ihave had an exceptionally wide experience consequently, do not want anyone to do that 
ot everything appertaining to home-work, for them, but who are exceedingly glad to 
and I have been brought into contact with — find someone who can do small repairs, such 
hundreds of home-workers, and the net as putting braid on a skirt, or fresh collar 
result of my experience is this: No girl and cuffs into a dress, or a few necessary 
should contemplate home-work as a career, patches, or something of that kind ; and the 
unless she intends to specialise; but the woman who takes that work up will, if she 
woman over thirty, the delicate, the widow be wise, not stop at that, but persevere till 
with children to care for, the woman who — she gets a real understanding of the difficult 
must stay there to look after somebody elsc, art of renovating, which is always wanted 
may look to some sort of home-work to add — and yet which is so rarely satisfactorily done. 


‘0 or to make a small income. If any girl There is a great opening everywhere tor 
thinks she will make a little money to fill up the woman who can renovate well, for reno- 
fe time between school and probable matri- — vating is slow and difficult work, and people 
nony, all T can say is, she has only herself are chary of undertaking it. Personally, 


tn $1 
thank if at the end of the few years, which [am always being asked for the names of 
ve probably passed much more quickly good renovators, but few people are clever at 


an she 

mshe imagined, she finds she is no nearer — this, and few care to do it. A few years ago 
makine 

‘ing anything that can be called an in- Ut heard from a dressmaker who devoted all 


. than she was at the beginning, while her time to renovations of every sort and 
= nmony has possibly receded even farthet kind ; each letter | got from her told me she 
0 the background That is by the wav: was getting on better and better, till now 
speaking of home-work, have in he has a flourishing business as a dressmaker 
My mind the older woman, who ts torced by and milliner and renovator, tor all sorts of 


4 Variety of 
ty of causes to do this or nothing. well-known people in society were glad to 
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employ her, and by being a really good and 
careful renovator, she was able to build up 
a sound business. 
it thus; had she started in the ordinary 
way as a dressmaker it would have been 


But she could only do 


impossible. 

Therefore I say that if you understand, 
really understand, renovating, you will always 
have plenty of work, but remember the work 
must be good and the price charged must be 


reasonable. Having a wide experience of 
workers, as I said, I find that some give great 
satisfaction, and others after a time I am 


unable to recommend at all, as they please 
no one. Now, if you find your work does not 
your customer, don't do as a worker 

did, one of 
three who were all dissatisfied try to 
find in you lacking. 
Believe me, everybody is glad when they get 
it 
so nice to be able to send things to someone 


Satisfy 
customer 
but 


are 


I know blame the 


out what way 


a worker whom they find satisfactory ; is 
feeling perfectly sure they will come back 
all right. 
Fine Needlework 

Not long ago I had a letter from a woman 
about forty, who was obliged to give up her 
work as schoolmistress for reasons of health. 
She was not well off, and she wanted to earn 


a little still, so she wrote to me to ask me 
to help her with suggestions, and very 
wisely she told me what she could do. 
Amongst other things she mentioned that 
she was fond of fine needlework. I advised 
her to take this up, as the manageress ot 
a work society had previously told me she 
was always glad to know of workers who 
could do really fine hand-made lingerie. She 
sent specimens of her work to the work 
society, and got an order at once; through 
my employment bureau I gave her name 


to one or two inquirers, and in a few months 
I had a letter trom her saying she had more 
orders than she could undertake, and asking 
to to 


person, her 


else 
had 
and then, like a 


not recommend her anyone 


mec 


One satistied with work, 


given her name to a triend, 
on, and she told me she 


snowball, it went 


could live by her work, and only wished she 
had more than one pair of hands. Phis 
work society cease | to exist last vear, | 
must mention 

Quite recently, too, I had a letter from a 


woman who is a skilful knitter, and who has 


had 


manage. 


also more orders than she could well 


She attributed her success largely 


{ 


to extreme neatness in finishing off, to the 
pride she took in sending her work home as 
if untouched by hands, and to her being 
absolutely punctual and reliable in her deal- 
ings. She is firmly persuaded that plenty oj 
women can live by doing home-work if they 
follow her exampie, but one order badly 
executed will stop a whole career, Don't 


take offence, then, when people are not 
pleased. You may feel it hard ; I have felt 
it hard myself sometimes when I know | 


have done my best, and yet have failed to 
please. But to take offence means to fail, and 
no sensible woman will contemplate that 
Then, again, there is an opening for those 
who can make blouses and shirts really well 
Remember this is totally different work from 
dressmaking, and needs special cutting and 


designing. | know a home-worker who is 
most clever at this sort of thing, but sh 


spent two years in Paris to learn how to cut 
a blouse, and yet she is so unpunctual in re- 
turning her work that, though it 1s excellent 
she has not nearly so many customers as sli 
should have. I often think people will put 
up with inferior work if only it is sent home 
to time, while the good, punctual worker is 
always busy. 
Another lady I 
successful blouse business, lived in a cottag 


knew, who had a most 


in a country village, and her trouble was that 
it was practically impossible to get her orders 


completed. Iwo years before she wrote to 


me she had never cut out a blouse, but when 
she started to do so, she found it so easy and 


r 


pleasant that from making her own she p! 
ceeded to make other people's, and her first 


ales 
customer soon recommended her so widely 
that, say, Her 

. 
difficulty was to find a really good, reliabl 


as | she was overworked. 
assistant, someone who would sew what she 
designed and cut out, but apparently its 
not so casy to get a good worker, even 10! 
pleasant work of that order. What this lad\ 
did do, should do, It i 
always the first step that costs. Look around 
is wanted most in your 


others can and 


vou and see what 
neighbourhood that you can supply. 


There is always room for good work every 


where, but do not delude yourself into think 


ing that an income is to be made by easy 
faney-work done at odd hours Money © 
not made easily, and nevet will be, but 
money caw be made by home work, if 


worker 1s prepared to do something tha 
wanted, and to do it well! 
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A Story for Children 


= 


By MARK GUY PEARSE 


Wé had gone out into the woods one 
summer's day. The ‘ we" were myselt 
and a set of boys and girls, a dozen of them 
too many for me to give you all their 
names, and many of them had the same 
names—Marys and johns; so it will take 
too long to tell you what they were 
called 

Well, they had chased the butterflies 
nd watched the squirrels go scurrying up 
the trees and leap from branch to branch. 
fhey had gathered bunches of wild flowers 
id come running up to know their names. 
And now, just when I was sitting under 
i great beech tree, whose big roots made a 
vely armchair, and was trving to do a 
ttle bit of writing, the whole dozen came 
flinging themselves upon me, tumbling over 
hanging on to me. 
Oh, dear! What blessed little bothers 
these children are!"’ I cried, as my paper 
went flying away and my pencil dropped in 
a deep hole. 
a story,” they cried, frightening 
he blac kbirds that went scurrying into the 
ark holly trees for safety ; and the jays were 
angrily at such an intrusion on 
‘er quiet, for the babies were asleep in the 

t. Only the wild doves in the fir tree 


hushed their cooing, as if they wanted to 
listen, 


. It was a noisy « horus, like a flock of jack- 
aaws 
ig3 fell us a story, tell us a story! 
ind they settled down for a moment. 


“Oh, look at this great toad,” cried 
He was the only Tommy. 

> quiet,”’ cried Jack, and a fir cone 
Mt whizzing past Tommy's head. 


We 


* I’ve 


got a pile of fir cones here for interrupters,” 
for Jack loved to play the policeman. 

It was little Joan who, because she was 
little and could not run about like the others, 
sat on my knee and laid a little tired head 
on my shoulder. *‘ He’s the biggest in-ter- 
rupter '’—the small mouth got out the long 
word with difficultv—‘ of all, isn’t he ?” 
whispered Joan. 

“Well,” I said, ‘in the Zoo they feed 
the animals to keep them quiet.” 

* They go to sleep then,”’ said policeman 
Jack, handling a fir cone. 

* But they are quict,” I said; ‘so I 
think we will have lunch first.” 

* Well, you'll promise to tell us a story 
then, won't you ?”’ said little Joan. 

“Not if you are all asleep, you know 

So lunch was finished, and the group 
gathered again for the story. 

“Well, once upon a time,” I began. 


* Of course it was once upon a time,” said 
Mary, who was always reading, and now laid 
aside her book ; “it couldn’t happen at all 
if it didn’t happen once upon a time, could 

Be quict,”” cried policeman Jack, pitch- 
ing a fir cone at Mary. 

* Oh, but I mean it was ever and ever so 
long ago, you know.” 

* Before you were born?" whispered 
Joan. 

* Oh, dear, yes,” I said with a laugh. 

* Then it musf have been a long time ago,” 
and Joan sighed as if the thought of so many 
vears weighed on her as a burden. 

“Do you think that stories are true when 
they are so long ago?" said Mary of the 
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book, shielding herself from another fir 
cone, 
“Why not?’ said. ‘Ask this old 


beech tree if it is not true that hundreds ot 
vears ago he was just a little beech nut that 
a squirrel might have eaten ?”’ 
Be quiet, Mary ; 
ridiculous things,’’ said another Mary. 
Ri-di-cu-lous whispered little Joan ; 


you do say such 


” 


‘what a long word ! 
‘Well, now for the story. It 
away at che beginning 


was back, 


back ever so long ago 


of things, you know. There was a father 
and two sons rhey lived in a cave, and 
wore skins of wild beasts, and killed the 
game with bows, and the arrows were tipped 
with flint! The two sons were only half- 


they had the 
The 


a great big 


that is, 
different 


brothers, vou know 
same father, but a 
elder son took after his fathe1 


fellow he 


mother. 


with broad shoulders and 
He had black hair and black, 
bushy evebrows 


was, 
brawny arms. 
and his ways and spec h 


were as gruff as his looks. He was grown 
up, you know, and he had a black beard, 
and the hair seemed to grow all over his 
face.” 


* Was he a bear 


her great eyes wide open as if she saw him 


whispered little Joan, 


coming out of the woods. 


“Oh, dear, no —a real man.” 
What 


“Oh, never mind his name; do go on, 


was his name ?”’ 
cried the others. 

‘Well, his 
very clever man, and he thought if 
of flint for 
could make things of iron it would be ever 
And he 


they made a great big fire for roasting the 


name was Tubal. He was a 


Instead 
arrow-heads he 


hammers and 


so much better. noticed that when 


deer that they killed, the ironstone some- 
times got half melted, and then he knew 
he could melt it into all sorts of weapons 
and tools, so he set up a blacksmith’s shop 
in a cave It was a rough kind of a place, 


you know, but it answered quite well, and 


out of the ironstone he made a hammer, 


and then a great big: hammer, and he had 
a great smooth stone for an anvil, and he 


made all sorts of wonderful things 

“ Well, his father was very proud of Tubal, 
and when he began to get spears and knives, 
and arrows tipped with iron, he found it ever 
better for 


kinning 


so much hunting the wild beasts 
thought 


never had been anvbody like this great bie 


and them, and he there 


son of his. And Tubal went on finding out 
new and better ways of working, and made 
all sorts of useful things, much better than 
people evel had before, 

‘But as he worked in his cave he found 
he wanted somebody to help him—somebody 
to hold the great bar of iron whilst he hit it 
with his big hammer. And as there was 
nobody else he made his brother come and 


help him. 


“Now this brother was a dear little 
fellow. He had golden hair all over his 
head.” 


i Just like a girl,’’ suggested one Jack, 


But policeman Jack had a fir cone ready 
and there was silence again. 


‘His name was Jubal. His mother was 
very fond of him, for he liked sitting in the 
entrance of the cave playing with all sorts 
of things, and looking at the blue sky with 


his blue eves, and looking at the sunset, and 


listening to the winds that went singing 
through the great woods, and dreaming 
dreaming all sorts of dreams. And some- 


times of an evening he would sit with his 


mother and tell her of his dreams, until her 
eves shone with pride and she kissed her 
boy and thought there never had been any- 
Now on 


was going away 


body so wonderful as her Jubal. 
father 
hunting with his iron spear and his bow and 


day, when the old 


the iron-tipped arrows, the big Tubal said, 


‘T wish vou could send young Jubal t 
help me. I could get on ever so much 
better.’ 


“«The lazy young dog,’ said the father; 
I can’t tell what his mother sees in him to 
make so much fuss about, sitting dreaming 
all day.’ 


with his great voice, ‘ Jubal! Jubal!’ But 


So out went the father and called 


the words went vainly ringing about the 
trees, for no Jubal came. 

“*Wherever is the boy ?’ and his 
‘Well, if I come across him I 


[ must be off.’ 


was angry 
will send him in a hurry. 
‘So away went the father to hunt the 
deer. By and by he came to a place in the 
woods, away in the verv heart of the forest, 
and there on a mossy bank was young Jubal, 
singing a merry tune 
the father stopped and shouted : 
‘So here you are, you young good-tor- 
| have spent half the day looking 
time you began to do some 


nothing 
for you It is 
You will have to work like the rest 


thine 
brother Tubal, and 


of us Go back to vou 


ding out 
nd made 
ter than 


1¢ found 
smebody 
he hit it 
iere was 
yme and 


ar little 
ver his 


Jack, 


€ ready 
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“‘Now you listen, mother,’ said Jubal, as his eyes flashed, and he flung back his head with 
its golden curls "—), 622 


mind you do what he tells you, and give 
over this stupid dreaming of yours.’ 

“Jubal did not like it very well, but 
he was rather afraid of his father and his 
big brother; and besides, he was a good, 
merry-hearted fellow, and he went back to 
the blacksmith’s cave. 

“*Now then,’ cried Tubal with his gruff 
voice, ‘look alive. Vake off that fine fur 
that your mother has made so grand for vou, 
or it will soon be as dirty as I am,’ for 
Tubal was all black with the smoke of the 
great fire and the grime of his work. ‘ You'll 
be hot enough without that, I can tell vou.’ 

“So Jubal folded up the robe and put it 
Safely away. 

“*Ho, ho!’ laughed Tubal. What a 
Pair of skinny arms, and what little fingers !’ 
For the blacksmith thought nobody was any 
good unless their arms were big and brawny 
and hairy as his were. 

"Now then,’ said Tubal, ‘take hold of 
this bar and hold it in the fire unti! I tell 
you to take it out.’ 

“90 Jubal took hold of the iron with a 
rough pair of tongs that Tubal had made, 
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and stood by the great wood fire and thrust 
it into the deep white glow. 

**QOh, dear.” The smoke of the fire went 
into his eyes and the perspiration began to 
stream all over him. 

“Then Tubal, with his great skin apron, 
came over and looked at it. 

“*Hurry along with it here,’ he cried, 
going to the wall of the cave and _ picking 
up his biggest hammer. 

* Jubal laid the white bar on the great 
anvil whilst Tubal smote at it, swinging his 
big, brawny arms and making the sparks 
fly all over Jubal. 

‘So it went on for a time, and Jubal did 
fairly well. It is true that sometimes he 
stood still, looking into the fire and dream- 
ing when he should have been minding his 
work ; but Tubal’s threats were so loud and 
so terrible that they woke Jubal up and 
kept him wide awake most of the time. 

‘But very soon there came a day when 
Jubal was missing. In vain his father called 
through the woods, * Jubal! Jubal!’ And 
in vain Tubal came to the mouth of the 
cave, lifting up his arm and wiping the 
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perspiration from his grimy forehead, and 
for the lad. 


Jubal was gone. 
Tubal as he 


looked about 
rhe 
went back to his work 
“Tt was a day in the springtime, and all 
with the music of 


lazy voung dog said 


the woods were ringing 
the birds. The sun was setting when Jubal 
came creeping round the cave where his 


mother lived. 
and there was no knowing when he would 
come back, and he heard the 
the hammer in the blacksmith’s cave, and 


His father was gone hunting, 
sound of 
he knew he was safe. 


Mother,’ 
you to come with me 


want 


Jubal, ‘1 


into the woods.’ 


whispered 
out 


‘So the mother lookel about to see 
that nobody was watching, and_ slipped 
away with her son. They got to a place 


that Jubal knew well, away in the woods, 
and they sat together on a mossy bank. 

‘I have got something to show 
mother,’ said Jubal. ‘ You never saw any- 
thing so lovely. It is wonderful.’ 

‘Now Jubal had noticed, whilst he held 
the iron for his brother, that 


you, 


the sound of 
the iron bar was different according to the 
length of the bar, now higher, now lower and 
deeper ; so he got some catgut, as we call it, 
ind cut it into difterent lengths and strung 
them on a 
at each 


piece of wood, fastening them 


end so that they were stretched 
tightly 

‘** Now vou listen, mother,’ said Jubal, as 
his eyes flashed, and he tlung back his head 
with took 


his knees the harp that he had made, and 


its golden curls He between 
then his dainty fingers went over the strings, 


ind he rang out his music, now soft and low, 


now merry and loud And then he sang a 
song, a little song that he had composed, 
whilst his hands ran over the strings to 


accompany It 

Never 
had anybody in the world heard anything 
like it could but look at 
son with wonder and pride, until the 
filled her 


‘His mother could say nothing. 


before She her 


tears 


cves 


Her Jubal was a genius 


he was, to be sure! 

Although Jubal had the next day to go 
back to the blacksmith’s cave again, vet 
very often of an evening, when the day’s 


work was done, the mother would slip away 
with her son to his little place in the woods, 
and sang to her 
upon the harp, until the stars shone over- 


head 


and later on he played 


“Now, as the days went by, it chanced that 
Tubal had thought of something that helped 
him very much in his work, and that kept 
more heat in his fire he could make the iron 


Jubal busy saw if he could mak 
melt better, and make it more ready to be 


shaped by his hammer. He took leather 
from the skins and put some wood sloping 
above and below it, and a long iron spout 
at the end of it. 


bellows 


In this way he set up a 
in the cave so that it 
could blow up the fire and get the greater 
heat that he wanted. 

‘Now Jubal would pull the handles of 
the as Tubal attended to the iron 
The wonder of it impressed the lad so much 


big pair of 


bellows 


that more than once the big Tubal had to 
shout at him. 
“*Now, Jubal,” he said, ‘ you stupid 


fellow, what are vou dreaming about? Ar 
vou going to sleep 2? Why don’t you work 
the bellows ?' 


ream- 


* Jubal was not asleep, but he was ¢ 


ing—a great dream, and a dream that h 
knew would come true. lLEvery evening 
after the day’s work his mother missed 


him, and often it was dark before Jubal 
came home 
‘You 
mother. 
| am, mother,’ said Jubal, ‘and som 


day. soon, I shall have something to show 


seem busy, my bov,’ said his 


is worth looking at.’ 
an evening when 


vou that 
last there 
Jubal asked his mother to come with him 


came 


the place where he worked, away In 

heart of the woods. He had taken hold ot 
the idea of his He had 
got a set of hollow reeds and set them up 
order, like the strings of the harp, and then 
he bade his mother pull the handle of the 
bellows, and he put his fingers on the key 
that set the reeds sounding with music H 
had made an a rough, rude thing 


compared with the grand organs ol to-day, 
music, the 


brother's bellows. 


organ 


but there it was, and full ot 
world's first organ 
“And so Tubal is called the father 


those that handle iron, and Jubal ts called 
the father of those that handle the harp and 
the And born in. the 
blackymith's cave 

| think after that big, dark Tubal and 
the golden-haired Jubal became great frien Is 


sit 
for ever since that time the blacksmith 


organ, Wad 


has 


ever been a singer.”’ 
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CONVERSATION ‘CORNER 


“The Light of Truth" 
_ wouldn't I give to have the 


opportunity you possess ot spread- 
ing the hght of truth into thousands of 
English homes throughout the kingdom ?” 
So writes a ministerial correspondent. With 
out any attempt at mock modesty, let me 
say at once that I realise the privilege and 
responsibility of my office, and then let me 
proceed—to point out things! Mv cor- 
respondent had written to take me to task 
lor sins Of Omission and of commission, and 
finished with the gentle hint that if he were 
Editor of Tri Ovuiver the light of truth 
would shine with an unfaltering, unwaver- 
ing glow into the thousands of homes 
ughout the kingdom. Now, not ques- 
honing my triend’s ability to direct the 
ight of truth,” how far is he right in 
ttnbuting to me the possession ot this 


pportunity In other words, who is re- 


for the * spreading of the light "’ ? 


What Spreads the Light ? 


Fok Instance, supposing that my ideas of 
“light of truth" were to change 
mucealy, and that | became a convert to 
Science, or to Mohammedanism. 
— then, I have a magnificent Oppor 
ety to spread the “light of truth" into 
usands of English homes \ccordingly, 
number is full of Mind Healing.”’ 

Islam the 


Just as many copies 


Nsipie 


Eddy's Gospel, 
l'rue Keligion.”’ 
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CONDUCTED SAY 
THE: EDITOR. 


would go out next month, but what then ? 
Thousands of letters of protest from these 
same English homes; the following month 
half the orders cancelled, and in_ three 
months the magazine ruined—or a new 
Editor installed |! Or take it the other way 
round: by some extraordinary dispensa- 
tion, between now and the end of April, 
three-quarters of my readers change their 
religious views and become Moslems. What 
happens ?) The May number is printed as 
usual, but the June issue lies on the shelves 
of the publishers’ warehouse, and in July 
ruin stares us in the face—or a new Moslem 
Editor is installed. 

Of course, these are extreme illustrations, 
but they bring out a clear fact : the spread- 
ing of the truth always depends upon two 
parties—the speaker and the hearer. I may 
have the highest ideals for this magazine, 
and the sincerest desire to make it the means 
of the spreading of the truth ; but the result 
lies broadly between the person who casually 
glances through its pages, and decides to buy 
* The Magazine of Sensation " instead, and 
he who reads and gets his friend to purchase 


too, 


The Power of an Audience 
HIE silent spectator has simply no con- 
ception of the power of an audience 
on a speaker. It is all very well for you to 
tell your preacher that he ought to preach 
the living truth, regardless of his congrega- 
tion. I am not much of a speaker myself, 
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but I know what it is when one has found 
facing him a live, expectant audience, sym- 
pathetic and responsive; he has spoken 
—how could he help but speak ?—words 
that have surprised him. And | know, too, 
and every speaker knows, the flat, stony, 
heart-breaking congregation that absolutely 
freezes the best-intentioned man, and con- 
verts the fires of heaven into smouldering 
ashes. Without a doubt, there is tremend- 
ous power in the audience, that mysterious 
adding of unit to unit, that strange con- 
glomeration of different souls, dumb yet 
speaking, inarticulate yet swaying the 
speaker and dictating his very thoughts. 


In the World of Affairs 
have been surprised again and again 


in this new century of ours by the 


quiet, inevitable coming about of the un- 
dreamt of, the thing supposed to be impos- 
sible. Only a few years ago the Christian 
Church in China was undergoing a terrible 
baptism of fire, and all China was full of 
hatred of “ foreign devils’ and new-fashioned 
ways. To-day the Chinese Emperor quietly 
abdicates, and Christian statesmen naturally 
take their place in a Chinese Republic. We 
ask what has brought about the change, and 
the only reply we can get is that ‘ things 
are different now ’”’; there is a new spirit 
in the air, the atmosphere is different, the 
chilling blasts of winter have given way to 
the quickening breezes of spring. Or shall 
we put it another way and say that Ching 
Fu, the Chinese “‘ man-in-the-street,’’ who 
ten years ago shouted ‘ Death to the 
foreigner!’’ now sends his child to the 
Mission school, and himself occasionally 
listens to the preaching! The power of the 
unknown man, forsooth ! 


The Work of the Unit 


HAT is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? Simply the tremendous 
power that you hold, my individual reader. 
The inevitable human tendency is to laud 
and applaud our leaders—and we badly need 


Jeaders in every direction. But our whole 
social structure is built up on the work of 
the individual unit. Unless that is faith- 


fully done the whole building must collapse. 
“You cannot legislate beyond — public 

opinion ”’ is a well-known political axiom, 
and ‘‘ you must not preach above the heads 


of the people’’ a clerical maxim Poh- 
ticians recognise the power of the indivi- 
dual in election times; they will move 


heaven and earth to influence one vote, and 


they know that that one vote may win an 
election. 

So, my reader, in the whole realm of life 
the responsibility rests upon you. You 
attend a church, listen and respond, and 
there is a revival; you vote at an election, 
and Governments rise or fall; you buy a 
volume at the bookstall, and a literature js 
created ; you change your thought on a 
particular subject, and statesmen are forced 
to alter their policy. 


Pure Literature 
AST month our Special Commissioner 
showed the power of the individual 
purifying our public amusements, more 
especially the picture palaces that have 
sprung up all over the land; many cor- 
respondents, like the one I mention at the 
beginning of this talk, write to me with the 
burning desire to spread the truth and to 
ensure that the right shall prevail in our 
periodical literature. May I| say that the 
issue with you, my reader everywhere? 
If you make up your mind to boycott the 
bad, and support up to the hilt all that is 
“pure, and honest, and of good report,” 
you will have done a great deal to create 
literature after your own heart . . Darel 
venture a more personal application? It 
would be a very simple matter for you, my 
reader, to talk about this magazine to a 
friend and get him to buy it ; but the result 
would be such a mighty impetus that I dare 
not let my heart imagine it. A very simple 


matter, indeed ! 


Special Missionary Number 


HAVE only left myself space enough to 


in 


1s 


announce the fact that the next Issue 
will be a Special Missionary Number. | 
have been able to secure some novel and 


most interesting features that I know will 
appeal to readers of all persuasions ; there 
is a symposium on Can We Afford Foreign 
Mrs. FF. A. Steel writes on 
“Marriages in India’; «A Mission in the 
Heart of Africa’’ is illustrated with some 
remarkable pictures ot Moorish life ; whilst 
[ am hoping to be able to include articles 
showing the influence of Mission work on the 
revolution in China. May I particularly ask 
those interested in Foreign Missions to ¢n- 
sure the this Number ? It was 
the kindly response made to a similar appeal 
with my Missionary Number two years 4? 
that has enabled me to repeat the feature. 
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Our Quotations Competition 


By THE 


EDITOR 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 
Second Prize: The “Encyclopzdic Dictionary” 
Six “Caffeta” Coffee Makers, and Book Prizes 


HIS is the final notice of our Com- 
petition. ‘The last date on which 
entries can be received at my office ts 
April 30th, so all who intend to enter 
should at once prepare their selections 
and dispatch them during the month. 


Fina] Words 

For weeks past the entries have been 
pouring in, and at the time of writing there 
is ample justification for the prophecy of 
a record Competition. Letters of inquiry 
have also been coming in, and these I have 
done my best to answer. 

One or two correspondents have been 
worrying about the number of words. 
Iet me say as plainly as I can that each 
set of quotations submitted should be of 
sufficient length to fill the two pages 
usually devoted to “ Beside the Still 
Waters.” This, of course, varies a little, 
but, roughly speaking, 1,300 words is the 
limit. There is thus no need to worry 
about getting the absolute, precise num- 
ber of words—just estimate as nearly as 
you can. 

Then as to authorities. I know that in 
a large number of cases it is impossible 
to say from which book a certain quota- 
tion from a well-known author has been 
taken. At the same time it is a distinct 
help to know the source from which com- 
bettors have taken their extracts— for 
mstance, “Ruskin (quoted in Great 
Thoughts) " would be a suflicient clue. 

I should like to emphasise what I have 
already said about clear w riting, and also 
ap Ge selections may be forwarded 
esentable a form as possible. I 
set with the quota- 
shapes Ips of all SIZES and 

§ together through the middle 

with a thread ! 
to state they would 
In more than one selection. 


BY 
¥ all means, but each entry must have 


the Coupon attached. 
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The Awards 

Obviously, the judging of such a large 
number of entries will be no light task, 
and it will be impossible for the awards 
to appear “in our next issue.” I hope, 
however, to be able to announce briefly 
the results in the July issue, giving further 
particulars in the August number. 

For the benefit of new readers I again 
insert the conditions, though I may say 
that the fullest information on the Com- 
petition appeared in the February num- 
ber, some copies of which can still be 
obtained. 

Conditions 

The prizes will be awarded to the most 
helpful, most original selection of quota- 
tions suitable for the two pages which 
we usually devote to “ Beside the Still 
Waters."” There must not be more than 
two short poetical quotations, and the 
paragraphs must be short—altogether, 
about a dozen or fifteen in number. 

Further than this, the following condi- 
tions must be strictly observed :—- 

1. Each selection of quotations must be 
accompanied by the special coupon (which 
appears in the advertisement section of this 
issue) with the name and address of the 
competitor, 

2. The selections must be received by the 
Editor by April 30th. 

3. The quotations must be clearly written 
on one side of the paper only. 

4. The decision of the adjudicator is final, 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter is kindly act- 
ing as adjudicator for this Competition, 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 

The First Prize will be an order on 
Messrs. A. W. Gamege, Ltd., of Holborn, 
London, for the delivery of {10 worth of 
The winner may visit Messrs. 
Gamage's Stores and personally choose 
the prize, or may make a selection from 
the catalogues of the firm. 


rds. 


THE QUIVER 


Second Prize: The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary” 
For the Second Prize I am giving a 
complete set of the “ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary.”” ‘This is a handsome work in 
eight volumes, costing {3 net per set. 


Six Prizes of Coffee Makers 

The next six in order of merit will each 
be awarded one of the splendid ‘ Caffeta ”’ 
Coffee Makers in solid copper, of the 
largest size, to hold eight cups, and cost- 
ing 25s. 

Twelve Book Prizes 

In addition to these valuable prizes, I 

shall be pleased to award twelve hand- 


some Book Prizes to the next in order of 
merit, so that there will be twenty prizes 
in all. 

No selections can be received after 
April 30th, and it will greatly facilitate 
the work of the office if they are sent in 
as long before that date as possible. 

Competitors should address their en- 
velopes 

The Editor, 
THE QUIVER, 
Ia Belle Sauvage, 


Competition. London, EC. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. 


J. REID HOWATT 


More Homelike 


NE of the most memorable compliments 
ever paid me came about in a curious 


way. I had an elderly spinster in my church 
who was one of the best of souls, but some- 
what eccentric. She had one foible in a 
marked degree (perhaps the outcome of some 
early experience it was this—she hated 
men with a fine, healthy hatred! On some 
young friends teasing her about this pro- 
pensity, she worked off steam by saying 
tartly : ‘‘ Only loved two men all my life ; 
the one was the King and the other Mr. 
Howatt!”’ Who could ever forget a com- 


pliment like that to be classed with the 
King ! 

It is because I did not forget it that I noted 
the that King 
George and Sir John Wirk returned from theit 
It 


point that will always be associated in the 


circumstance our gracious 


long wanderings at the same time is a 
minds of his friends with the welcome-home 
given to Sir John. Our island seems more 
homelike by the return of His Majesty and 
Sir John Kirk 
personality that takes strongest grip of the 
heart. As the mere high State official the 
King may show his power, but it is as the 


For in both cases it is their 


kindly, high-principled man that he has won 
And it is Sir John’s big heart 
His 


whole life has been Spent m caring for the 


our affection. 
that has drawn him so close to us all 


poor children of London, and planning for 


O20 


their good ; and if the corn catches the golden 
hue of the sun it gazes on, it is not to be 
wondered that Sir John has caught much 
of the child-spirit into his wise and expen- 
enced It joy to all in 
the large gathering which assembled to wel- 


nature. was a keen 
come him to sce that he was looking yeats 
and years younger, ruddier, heartier, than 
It is 
more than a mere expression to say home is 
more homelike because of his return, 10 
though Mr. Ward, his able assistant, and all 


the statf worked splendidly while he was 


for a long time before he went away. 


away, yet the close presence of the clear, 
kindly, organising head always brings at 
assurance never otherwise to be found. It 
is this strong personal element which 1s 80 
dominant to all who know him that makes 
it needless tor mie to apologise for this 


reference. Wherever he went in his seven 

months’ tour Colombo, Adelaide, Mel 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Tasmania—evely- 


where he found members of the Crutch-an¢ 


Kindness League 
Why has the League spread so widely in 
the is both so 


human and humane, 


because it 


Simply 
Here, for instance, 


world 


ot poor, crippiee 


the 


London, are thousands 
children at least 
ot the Kagged School L'nion, ol which 


Quite apart from 


ster 
12.000 on regist 
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THE CRUTCH AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


their ever-present sufferings, there is their 
terrible loneliness. Father and mother, when 
these are living, have to be out at work all 
the day, while boys and girls of their own 
age have to be at school and after school 
naturally long to be out at play—and _ the 
dais are very grey and dreary to the little 
lone sufferer, Unconscious testimony 1s 
borne to this by a letter now before me— 
from a lady joining the League. She writes : 
“T always read with great interest about the 
Crutch-and-Kindness League, should 
have joined it long ago but for ill-health. 
Being one of the ‘ shut-ins,’ and lame as well, 
I know how helpful it is to have a letter or 
a visit from a friend.” 

Yet, in every part of the world, there are 
kind hearts that fain would do something to 
make the lot of these poor little sufferers less 
but the difficulty has 

Distance with some 
while 


dreary if they could, 
been to know how. 
makes personal visiting impossible, 
with others their work is the hindrance, and 
others again are deterred by age or physical 
infirmity—and so the genuine good feeling 
and desire remain inoperative just for want 


of some organisation which would give them 


scope 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League is such 
in organisation. Its groundwork is_ the 


Post Office. All it asks of its members is 
that each one shall write to a little cripple, 
assigned to the member for that purpose, a 
letter once a month (all particulars of the 
cripple being supplied), or, if hindered at any 
tme from writing the letter, send a picture 
postcard or other little assurance to the child 
that he or she has not been forgotten. Who 
fan estimate the uplift such a bright, cheery 
letter can give to the little lone sufferer ? 
That the work blesses the sender as well as 
the receiver is greatly evidenced by new 
embers joining through learning the plea- 
sure others have received who have been 
members for years. 
All further particulars of the League may 
had for a stamp from Sir John Kirk, 
ures and Secretary, Ragged School Union, 
2, John Street, The ~obald’s Road, W.C. 


New Members for the Month 


F. Adams, East Dulwis h, London, S.E 
Adanis, Melbourne, Australia; Mrs. F. J 
| , Weston. super- Mare, Somerset ; Miss Grace 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 
M. Bennett, Ealing, London, W.:; Miss 

= and Miss Elsie Benne tt, Iltord, Essex: Miss 
eS, Purley, Surrey ; Miss Ek. A. Bond, Gorleston, 
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Suffolk; Miss A. Bowden, Yeovil, Somerset ; Miss 
M. A. Burbush, Kaipororo, New Zealand. 

Miss E. M. Campbell, Ardgayv, N.B.; Mrs. Cash- 
more, Knowle, Warwickshire ; Miss L. C. Chaplin, 
London, W.; Miss L. Cheeseman, Ipswich, Suffolk ; 
Mrs. Clark, Merivale, New Zealand ; Miss R. M. Cock- 
shott, East Pentire, Cornwall; Miss F. M. Coombs, 
Sherborne, Dorset; Miss M. Cooper, Ilfracombe, 
N. Devon; Miss M. Cove, Cotham, near Bristol ; 
Miss Cora and Miss Victoria Crown, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Ethel Drahe, Sutton, Cambs ; Miss H. Dryden, 
Hull, Yorks. 

Miss E. M. Eade, Ashfield, New South Wales ; Miss 
Alice E liston, ( ‘laphi um Park, London, 5.W. 

Miss F. Fawell, Shortlands, Kent; Miss A. R. 
Fletcher, Wallasey, Cheshire; Miss Flowers, Balqu- 
— B.C.; Miss F. Ford, East Dulwich, London, 


biiss Nelly Gates, Kildorrery, Ireland ; Miss Marion 
Gatward, Hitchin, Herts ; Miss N.M.G lege, Clapham 
Park, London, $.W.; Miss Goodman, Rugby, War- 
wickshire ; Miss Gordon, London, W.; Miss Graham, 
Alvth, Perthshire. 

Miss Louisa Hall, Oundle, Northants; Miss Kath- 
leen, Miss Grace, and Miss Norah Harris, East Ham, 
Essex ; Miss Mabel Hawkins, Drumecong, Carrick-on- 
Shannon; Mrs. Hill, Harrow, Middlesex; Miss A, 
Hilton, Lewes, Sussex ; Miss and Mr. Hopkins, Little- 
hampton, Sussex; Mrs. Horne, Bobbington, near 
Stourbridge ; Miss G. A. Hutchinson, Leamington, 
Warwickshire. 

Miss Doris Jackson, Catford, London, S.E.; Mrs. 
Jeffery, Nicosia, Cyprus 

Mrs. Kirk, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Miss Katie Lane, Hythe, Southampton; Miss 
Marion Lanton, Knaresborough, Yorks; Miss E. M. 
Lashbrooke, Street, Somerset ; Miss Helen Latham, 
Durban, South Africa ; Mrs. Leteaux, Sutton, Surrey ; 
Miss Mary Lorimer, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Miss Ivy Makin, Hadleigh, Suffolk ; Miss Marlow, 
Bobbington, near Stourbridge; Mrs Massev and 
twelve friends ; Miss Muriel Meacher, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts; Miss Una Mordy, Durdham Down, 
Bristol, 

Mrs. Charles Parker, Leake, Boston; Miss Bessie 
Partridge, Hadleigh, Suffolk : Mrs. Fred Pemberton, 
Victoria, B.C.; Miss M. C. Pointer, Margate, Kent ; 
Miss Rose Prophet, Mutley, Devon; Miss Annie 
Prosser, Shawlands, Glasgow. 

Miss Dora and Master Cecil Ramsden, Llandudno, 
North Wales: Miss M. Rees, Old Colwyn, North 
Wales ; Miss Reid, Wellington, New Zealand ; Miss 1. 
Rhodes, Morley, near Leeds ; Miss Neliie Russell, 
Hastings, New Zealand. 

Miss M. A. Shipp, Kaydon, Diss; Mrs. Simmons, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham; Mrs. Smith, Rugby, War- 
wickshire ; Mrs. Harry Spencer, Willesden, London, 
N.W.; Miss Mildred and Miss Winitred Squites, Mar- 
gate, Kent; Miss V. Stokes, Ifracombe, N. Devon ; 
Mrs. Fox Strangeways, Bath, Somerset; Miss Jane 
Strudwick, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Miss J. M. Olive Tate, Ellesmere, Salop ; 
Thompson, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 

Miss Elsie Vegus, Streatham Common, London, 
S.W.; R. Daive Voss, Esq., Rondebosch, South 
Africa. 

Miss Ruth Wale, Hampstead, London, N.W_ ; Miss 
Ellen Watkins, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire; Miss 
Marjorie Wilson, Ramsbury, Wilts; Miss Withers, 
Dornans, near East Grinstead: Miss Erina Wyatt, 
‘Teignmouth, Devon ; Master D. Warden, New Cross, 
London, S.E. 

Master George Bolton, Master Ernest Dix, Master 
Ernest Pardy, Master Cecil Saunders. and Miss Jones, 
Boscombe Park, Hants. (Group 61.) 

Miss F. and Miss W. Browne, Miss Lucy Cunning- 
ham, Miss W. Heenan, and Miss Wheeler, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. (Group 124). 

Miss Rennie, Miss Ethel Preston, 
Hobbs, Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


Miss Nora 


and Miss Lily 
(Group 83.) 
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| By Love Serve Or 1e Another 


How, When and * The —— I came up from Chacachacare the 
ste: ett : 6 a.m. Tr gy rho as going 

Where Corner, teamer left at LIT Another girl who was g ing 

up, and I, got up at soc lock and dressed by candle. 
pril, 1912 light. It was still fairly dark when the ste 


i later we juite forgot our sleepiness, for when we began 

am specially glad that the Competi- — to pass the other islands, Monos, Huevos, Gasparee, 

tion results can this month be put intoa very — and the smaller islands, everything looked so pretty 
small space, because I have so many interest- | SkY Was growing pinker and pinker, even the sea 


looked pink, and the sunrise was beautiful. 


M* DEAR COMPANI NS, _ started, and we vere very sleepy, but a few minu 


ing letters for you to read. We will have “When IT got to Port-of-Spain, I did not go home, 
first those from members in countries far but went to stay with a friend who lives on a cocoa 
away from the Homeland. estate awav in the country I went by train part of 

the wav, and drove the rest. It was a very pretty 


Alice Daigliesh some months ago? Here is very good. Several times we had to drive thromh 


another, written from her home in Trinidad : ash river, and the parts where the river crossed 
thes or ran beside it, were the prettiest, for there 
“My Dear Attsoxn,—I am afraid vou must be were fet growing everywhere, little creeping fems 
thinking that I am a‘ lost, stolen, or straved’ Com and huge tree-ferns After a while there were only 
panion, for it is such a long time since IT last wrote to cocoa trees each side of the road 
vou * We ill be having the Carnival next month, the 
*We came out last October, and had a delightful two davs before Ash Wednesday. It is an old custom 
vovage, no rough weather at all among the negroes, and dates trom the time when the 
* Trinidad seemed very bright and green when we island was Fren Years ago it used to be rather 
landed, and a great contrast to England, as we left good—the masqueraders went about in bands all 
it on a dull, gloomy dav The first night I was here dressed alike ind prizes were given for the best- 
there was quite a severe earthquake shock, and two dressed band ; but now thev do not seem to care how 
weeks later we had another. Not long afterwards an they dress, but put on masks and go about shouting 
island was thrown up in the sea just off our south coast, and singing Phe men who dress as devils, with long 
so I suppose that accounted for the earthquakes. We tin tinge are truly terrifving objects ! : 
have been expecting the new island * Tam glad that we have another 


little girl, and meant to send some 
money this time, but the mail goes 
to-morrow and we are so far froma 
post office that I can't get a P.O 
I will send it next time 

This letter is getting rather long, 
and I am afraid you must be tired 
t, so I will stop. 1 do wish that 
vou could write to me yourself, but 
I ippose that ts impossible ; there 
ire so many Companions. —With 
love, Yours sincerely, 

Anice DALGLIESH 
PS Do have a story compe> 


' 


t » disappe ar again, but it seems to 
have come to stay 

“T have just been spending a 
delightful holiday ‘down the islands’ 
with some triends. There are several 
islands off the coast of Trinidad 
just big enough tor three or four 
houses, and these are used as seaside 
resorts My friends had taken a 
house on Chacachacare, the island 
farthest from Trinidad and nearest 
to South America I went down 
two davs atter Christmas on the 
little steamer that goes to the 
islands three times a week. The 
house was built in a little bay, 
quite close to the sea: in tact, only 
a few vards from the water's edge 
The bathing was lovely, for the sea 
inside our bay was as smooth as a 
Jake and as clear as ervstal besides 
being so warm that we could stay 


titton soon 
You will agree, I think, that 
she has fairly won the Foreign 
Letter Prize for this month. 
Next on my pile are two 
other letters from the West 


in a long tine It was moonlight ee Indies. Look at this: ‘ 
while I was there, and the nights * T have been spending a few ae 
were simply perfect. Of course, we slept with out With one of my aunts, and as my ¢ vusin is a member 
windows wide open, and we had several unwelcome the How, When and Where Corner, I thought | woule 
Visits from vampire bats in consequence. We bigget like to join. Ines Aguilar, my cousin, has shown ne 
girls used to tuck the sheets in round our feet wat! the phot f our three little children. 1 ako a 
great care, and so we did not get bitten, but most Sister named Lena My home address 15 on 7 
of the children hicked the sheets off, and woke in the coupon You will see that I live in Kingston. 
morning to find that bats had been biting their toes! go to Mi school, and quite like m. ™) 
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THE QUIVER 


IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 

IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 

ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


Write for Catalogue “P.” 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 
121, Oxford Street, London, W. 


BRANDAUER 


CROUP 
Neither Scratch | The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 
pa ROCHE’S 
MEDALS, 
Herbal Embrocation 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 


RHEUMATISM. 
PENS. Sample Box of Frice 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 
either series, 7d. IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. | 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng 


comes into thorough con- 
tact with it. Sold in ting 


\~ only, 1d., 3d., 6d. and 1/-. 
) The unrivalled way to kill 


EVERY BEETLE | BO RWi F K’S 
a dead Beetle once”Keating’s” 


beetles and all household 


insects is, use— 


ASS and Purest 
BAKING 
KEATINGS in the World. 
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A DRUG STORE BROUGHT TO 


THE QUIVER 


YOUR 


DOOR 


| See the convenience of those who cannot easily reach any of 
their numerous Branches, TAYLORS’ DRUG CO. have a 
It is 
customers to be confident of obtaining their drugs, patent medicines, 
etc., in the finest condition, and at special store prices. | . 

We recommend you to write for our large, money-saving, catalogue, B 


special postal department. 


thus possible for country 


DLs 


which will be sent post free on request, if you mention “The i 


Quiver.” 


Particulars and prices of a few of our specialities are given below :— & 


Anti-Obesity Tablets,for reducing stoutness without 
discomfort, 4/6 boxes 2 -, postage free. 

Antipon, 2/9 bottles 4/6 bottl:s 4/3, postage free. 

Aspirin Tablets, 25 in boitle -/104, 100 in bottle 
2 9, postage free. 

Absorbent Cotton Wool, Finest White, 4-0z. packet 

6}, |-lb. roll 1/10, post free. 

Ammoniated Quinine Capsules, |/- boxes -/104, 
post free. 

Asthma Cure, Dr. Munro's, highly recommended by 
the medical profession, 2/6 tins 1/11, post paid. 
Write for free sample. 


Apiol and Steel Pills for female irregularities, 1/ 
boxes - 


9, post free 

Vaporizers, ctc., for 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
2/6. 5/-, and 10 6 each. 

**Arema"’ Inhalants, 1/9, 3/-, and 
5 6 per bottle. 

** Balm-On,"’ Barker's, the permanent 
cure for piles, 1/14 per jar, post free. 

Bandages, Cotton, Flannel, Crepe, 
Rlastic, Indiarubber, etc., in great 
variety 

Blood Producing Pills, Dr. Brown's, 
for Anaemia, make rich red blood, 

{ 2/9 boxes 2, post free. 

Blaud's Iron Pills, genuine. -/4 per 
gross, } gross 1 1, postage paid. 

a 10g Pill Capsules, |, 2, or 3 pill, 


boxes -/10}), 1/9 boxes 1/5, post 

The “Arema” 
Vaporizer. Carr's Kidney Pills, for Backache 
and all -idney Troubles, much 
recommended, |/1} boxes 1/1 2/9 boxes 2/1, 


postage paic 

Cascara Sagrada Capsules, |/6 boxes -/10}. post 
ree 

Chlorodyne, Genuine, equal to any on the market, 
bottle 29 bottle 2/3, 4/6 bottle 3/3, I1/- 
bottle 7.10), postage free 

Cold Cure Tablets, very effective, 1/- 
post free 

Chest and Lung Protectors, The Hygienic, superior 
quality in scarlet and natural undyed felt. 

Nos. | 2 5 6 

Single -/7 -10) 1/2 1/5 1/8)? posiage 
Double 1/3} 2.3 283 35 extra 

Doan's Backache and Kidney Pills, 2/9 boxes 2/2, 
post tree 

Dutch Drops, The Genuine, !|/|! bottles - 
paic 

Enema Syringes, Seamless, complete in box. with 
tube and shield, 2 6, 3 “. 3 9, and49 each, post 
free, under plain cover 

Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, etc. We stock onl. 
the best obtainable, and are daily receiving orders 
from all pirts of the globe Prices and forms of 
self measurement supplied free on applic ation 


A full deta 


Address — TAYLORS’ 


Managing Director 
W. 8. MASON 


bottles -/9, 


6. postage 


t of Towns in which we 


Hair Restorer, 
post free, in plain cover. ; 

Lavender Water, W. B. Mason's. A perfume of y 


Lavender Toilet Soap, W. B. Mason's. 


Porous Plasters, 
Raub's, 


Raub's, Dr.,Eczema Ointment 


Raub’s, Dr., Cutaneous Soap, 


** Rose and Lily’ Skin Cream, 


** Rose and Lily’’ Skin Soap, 
** Salvine 


Sanitary Towels for Ladies, 


Branches 


DRUG CO., 
26 & 27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


3 299977 ‘ 395999) 2992 


Formalin Tablets for the ia 
throat, 50 in bottle, post ye 


free, 1/2. 
Female Pills, Dr. Richard- & 
son's, extra strong, |/!) box 
-/11, 2.9 box 2/3, post free. a 
Hamamelis Cerate, Bar J 
ker’s, for Piles, Burns, A 
Boils, Chilblains, Eczema, 5 


etc.,* in tins, 1/1) and 


~ 
= 2 6, post free 
Hair Dye, ‘* The Perfect."" In all shades. Has a & 
lasting effect, and detection is impossible. 2/6 bottles iy) 


1/9, 4.6 bottles 3)-, post free, free from observation. 
**The Sovereign,”’ a preparation 
grows hair in abundant masses. 


that actually 


4/6 bottles 2,10 
refined and distinctive character In bottles, - 5) 
0,13.17, 3-. 44, and 7/-, postage extra. 


1/6 per i 


box of 3 tablets, post free 
-/44 each; Bellaee oF 


Strengthening, 
donna, ° eac h, postage 

exura. 
Dr., Blood Tonic, 
Nature's ideal remedy for all 


Skin Troubles, 1 - per bottle. 


A scientific cure for Eczema 
and all Skin Diseases, id 
per jar 


to be used in « onjunction with 
the Blood Tonic and Ointment, 
-/6\ per tablei, 1 6 per box of 
3 tablets 


=] 
i=) 
ic 


The Original, prepared by the 
London and Paris Perfumery 


Co., a splendid emollient tor 
the skin, neither sticky nor 
greasy, and - 10) per 
jer. 


possesses the emollient proper- 
ties of the cream, 1.1 per box 
of 3 table ts, postage extra, 

** Dentifrice. In col- 
lapsible scientihe 
preparation for the teeth, 1/- 
and 1 6 per tube, post tree. 


tubes 


superior shape, size, 
mtort. | doz 


0}, 1.3, and 


antiseptic: 

attachment, and « 

in each pac ket, - 1 
8, postage extra 


sent post J? 


(P 


ce on applicahion. 
st Dept. 12), 
hone No 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


favourite studies are grammar, historv, and Latin 
roots. I also learn music, and hope to go in for one 
of the musical examinations this vear. When I go 
up to Kingston I will try to get some more members. 
| know many little girls who I think wil! join. R 
[ enclose 6d. for the Fund. With best wishes, I am, 
your little friend, 


“Marie Da Costa.” 


Marie (who is 11 years old) is a welcome 
addition to our Companionship in Jamaica, 
and we shall be delighted if some of her 
friends come in also. The same mail brought 
a letter from Jnez. I must 
quote part ot it: 


“Tam glad to see we have another 
little girl to look after: what a 
bright face she has! I hope Lena 
will be very happy in her new 
hon What a levely number of 
Tae Quiver we have this month! 
lhave not finished reading 1 vet, 
but so far as I have got, | have 
found it very interesting. ! have 
just been cutting out the pages of 
the‘ How,When and Where Corner’ 
for the year, and putting them to- 

; when I am finished it will 
take the form of a book. I did the 
same last vear. On January 1st, I 
went to an agricultural show. One 
fmv aunts got the first prize for 
a pair of common fowls sent, and I 
also got a prize for a dozen Congo 
ranges. Let me wish vou a verv 
py New Year. I hope the Cornet 
will have even a more successful 
Year than the last, and that we will 
get a lot more members 


Naf 


\ kind little note comes trom Ida Parker 
(Waikato, New Zealand 


“There are a great many changes going on here,” 
she says. “Last time I wrote we were milking 
sixteen cows, but now we have twenty, out of which 
Ido four. A few evenings age our Sundav school 
meert was held in the new Hautapu Hall. It proved 
reat suceess. There were two duets, and mv sistet 
and I and others gave recitations. . . . 1 do like 
reading the letters which are printed every month, 
because they are very interesting I have already 
asked some of mv friends and schoolmates to join 
merry Corner, but have not succeeded in getting 
any yet Tam twelve vears old, and in Standard Vi 5 
but hope to Pass next vear at Cambridge School.’ 


From Australia 
, We have another new member in Australia, 
for Clarice Rutland (age 14) joins us at 


Canterbury, Victoria We shall hope for 
Two letters from South 
are next in my hand. It was very 
Peasant to hear again from Meta Uys 


(Utrec 
recht it seems a long while since we 


had news from Mrs Meta left school 
in December. 


“While at scho 1 


June,” only got Tur Quiver till 
thre Says. “ When T came home and looked 
the reba the others, I was cde lighted to see how well 
r Mer had progressed.” Meta has some lovely 


in her garden.) 

each morning 
Mding you a fe 


wish | could give vou a 
as cannot do so, am 
W pressed ones.” 


dun 


Sen 
T 


629 


Winner of the Senior Puzzles Com- 
petition (se 


Meta’s iittle bouquet reached me safely, 
with the colours scarcely at all faded-—such a 
sweet reminder of sunshine and summer ! 

We are richer by another South African 
Companion : 


“Tam enclosing a coupon, and trust ! am not too 
oid to be a member of the ‘How, When and Where 
Corner,” writes Mrs. Thérese Ridgill (Namaqua- 
jiand). “ I get THe Ovuiver from a friend, and always 
read your pages first. You have such a large circle 
of members that one can, in the time it takes to read 
the letters, pay a * thought visit’ ali round the world, 
I wonder if 1 am the first member 
from Namaqualand ? In my next 
letter 1 will tell vou all about my 
home and lite here, if it will be of 
interest to you.” 


We shall look with much 
interest to Mrs.  Ridgill’s 
letter. Her schooldays are 
not so far away, and she 
will be able, | am sure, to 
give us a fine geography 
lesson about the country 


where she is living, and in 
which she is our first Com- 
panion. 


Rain and Drought. 
This is an Australian letter 


which wiil interest some of 
you very much. Writing 
op. from Kongwak (Victoria), 


Dovothe Wright says : 


“ Before coming to Gippsland (that is in the 
south-eastern) part) we lived on the North of the 
State, where they grow wheat im large quan- 
tities, some farmers having as much as 600 acres 
ot wheat alone. It is very hot and dry in the 
summer time up there, and ofttimes water gets 
scarce, and no rain falls for months, and the 
sheep (there are large mobs of sheep there also) 
and other animals die for want of food and 
water We call that time a drought vear. Down 
in this part we have rain almost every week. It is 
near the coast of the Great Southern Ocean, and the 
people are almost all dairy farmers. We separate the 
milk in a machine called a* Separator, and the cream 
from it is taken to a butter factory, whence it is taken 
to England as * factory butter. We have a lot of 
pigs, and they are a funny set of animals to watch 
and study. This is a beautiful country, beautitul 
scenery, and in the spring we gather lovely heather 
of different colours. Large tree ferns, many feet high, 
grow along the river's banks, also maidenhair and 
other small ferns, and the national flower of 
Australia, the glorious Golden Wattle.” 


This is the kind of letter we like, isn't it ? 
Just these little homely details of surround- 
ings and everyday life are what we appre- 
ciate. So many grown-up people, as well as 


boys and girls, think these are ‘‘dry’’ and 
unsuitable for letters. And many a sad 
father and mother and far-away friend 
has to put up with short scrappy notes, 


and the 
folks : 


news 


apology so painful to hungry 


*T can't write any more, there's no 


— 
rd 
a 
; 
* 
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THE QUIVER 


Lots of you are asking for tidings of David. 

Here is some 
Canadian News 

The long-expected letter from our laddic 
arrived just as these pages were in the press, 
so I am unable to give it until next month 
His foster-mother writes that he is “ in good 
health and coming along fine.”’ The school 
reports of him are quite satisfactory also, and 
indeed, he is doing well. Lots of you boy 
members will sympathise, probably, with 
David. Someone asked me the other day, 
‘Where are all our boy Companions ; they 
don’t seem to write many letters ?”’ I echo 
the question. 

Lena promises to be a brilliant little corre- 
spondent. Thisisa note I have just received 
from her : 

*“ Dear Miss Atison,—I am now in a new home 
in Canada. I like my new home very much. It is 
in a town in Ontario; about three thousand popula- 
tion; about eighty-five miles from Toronto. My 
word, it is cold! It was fourteen degrees below zero, 
but we have plenty of heat and comfort, and so, of 
course, do not feel it. I go to school every day; it 
is three blocks away. I have a nice bedroom all to 
myself, with plenty of pretty pictures. The gentle- 
man is of English birth, and is very anxious to know 
if I have been baptised. And so now, good-bye 
Love from all to all, from your little Companion, 

“LENA PARKER.” 


There were a whole lot of kisses indicated 
at the foot of the letter, which I am sure you 
all were intended by Lena to share. 

Those of you who like to write to her, or 
to Violet or David, may send your letters to 
me, and they shall be carefully forwarded. 


Notes and News of New Companions 
Let us welcome our new members, those 
nearer home. 
Gertrude Ashworth 
Burnley. She sent 
gift for our Fund, with 
the kind remark ; 


(age 15) joins us at 


al 


“I can't promise to send 
money regularly, but I will 
send some whenever I 
ean. I have had a bound 
volume of THe Quiver as 
a Christmas present for the 
last four vears, and when I 
saw the ‘How, When and 
Where Corner,’ I thought I 
Should like to join, sonoW marGeRY WEBB-WiLLIAMs 
I am taking it monthly. 
Dont you think it would 
be nice to have a badge or something to wear to show 
that we are members of the ‘ How, When and Where 
Corner’ 
I mustn't forget to tell you about the 


Badge later on. We are glad Gertrude is so 
interested, and shall appreciate all the help 
and comradeship she can give us 


I think | mentioned two fresh comers in 
Holyhead ; their coupons came just as we 
were going to press. Blodwen Hughes (age 11 


( 


9 


and Margery Webb -Williams (age 14) are 
friends of Madge Williams, and I, with such 
keen pioneers in the field, look forward to 
having a vigorous group of helpers in Holy- 


head. Margery says: 

*T should have joined the ‘How, When and 
Where Corner” before, but for my illness. I would 
very much like to have one of your little collecting 


books to put my spare pennies on. I am so glad that 
the Companions are able to support three children 
now instead of one. I have not always lived in Holv. 
head ; we came here six years ago from Southampton, 
where IT was born. Madge Williams and I have been 
great friends since I came here, and our fathers were 
friends as boys 

Margery sent photos of herself and Molly, 
her little sister. I give them on this page. 
Blodwen also wrote a nice little note, saying 
she was going to help as well. I am hoping 
for letters, too, from our Companion Dilys 
Jones. As you know, some of the jolliest 


letters that come are from our youngest 
chums. 
Mr. D. Bilney, of Beccles, is a fresh 


member from whom we hope to hear soon 
And Ewan Cameron introduces one of his 
friends, who becomes 
our second member in 
the Island of Harris 
lan T. Fraser (age 10 
lives at West Tarbert 
promises “a 
long letter soon.” | 
hope Ian will wnte 
too. Lots of news ol 
boys, and birds, and 
all sorts of other in- 
teresting things from 
Harris, please ! 

Greetings next to two new friends in York- 


MOLLY WEBB WILLIAMS 


shire 

“T have long been interested in the ‘How, 
When and Where Corner, writes Anme Bartle 
(age 12), from Otley, “ and now_I have plu ked up 
enough courage to join. IT have also got my ¢ 
Ethel, to join. We have had a« hildren’s party during 


the Christmas holidays for our Scheme, to which it was 
We also made things to sell, 


a halfpenny to come 
We will try to help you m any 


and we made d 
possible way 

“Cousin Ethel" is Ethel Crossfield, whos 
ten years old, and she too lives in Otley 
Was it not fine of Annie and Ethel to set : 
work in this way, even before they ha 
' We shall expect to have 
letters from these enthu- 


an 


become members 


many pleasant 
siastic helpers. : land 
Dovothte Champion (age 153 Snodland, 


Rochester) and I have evidently more — 


one interest in common : : 

“May I © asks, “be entered as a Com 
panion We have only just taken In 
but I have enjoved the Corner talks so muen sud 
not allowed t to school because my id 
strained. I am so fond of reading that I am a 
I did too much of it. [can still keep up 


4) are 
h such 
ard to 
Holy- 


ven and 
I would 
ollecting 
lad that 
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ive been 
ers were 
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COMPANIONSHIP) PAGES 


Do you know ‘ Papillon,” by Grieg ? I am 
learning that, and Beethoven's * Moonlight S« mata.” 
Last night the moon was perfectly lovely. Mother 
and I went out into the garden just before we went 
to bed. Its light lav in silver streaks on the lawn, 
which was covered with frost, and it lit up the heavy 
white mist coming up from the River Medway. Our 
house is almost on the marshes. Have you ever seen 
4 Will-o’-the-Wisp ? I saw one once by the river. 
It is so weird, but rather pretty. One can quite 
imagine the wicked little elt waving his lantern to 
jure hapless travellers into the bogs It is lovely 
when the river overflows and floods the fields round 
and it freezes. People 
me from miles round 
for the skating. A few 
winters ago it froze so 
hard that we had fires 
md the edges, and 
ple from the village 
Id hot chestnuts. They 
e very a ceptable, 
was so cold. I hung 
some coco-nuts up in the 
garden yesterday The 
tomtits simply love 


though. 


All of us must be 
sorryabout Dorothie’s 
eves, and hope they will soon be thoroughly 
strongagain. How happy she is to have such 
a lovely study as music to spend her time 
inmeanwhile. More letters, if you please, 
Dorothie. 

Another Companion in Kent is Jrene King 
Tuner (age 14; Folkestone). Irene thinks 
Folkestone 


ETHEL D. EOWARDS, 


One of the prettiest ot seaside pl wes 
drawback,” she remarks, “is the bitter east winds 
we get in the winter . From our windows we 
in see the Boulogne steamer and the Flushing boat 

1¢ Into the harbour, and when it is rough we can 


the waves dashing right over the pier close to the 


The one 


Violet Cameron (age 15) lives at Newport 
Pagnell, and has been reading our Corner 
lor some time. She is the voungest of her 
family, and the only one at home. She 
thinks she will find our Companionship speci- 
ally helpful, and we hope she will enjoy our 
omradeship. 

The other members whom I have to pre- 
a are, | think, all in Scotland. Alfred 
"son (age 10 is another to strengthen our 
party in Perth. 

had my first 


this month,” he 


INNO: 


writes 

thev had blue covers 

about the ‘How, When and Where 

until a lady friend of mine gave me a coupon ; 

sent it in I may send vou a short story 
nally for Tue Oviverr 


_ Who was the kind lady, I should like to 
We must have a stor competition 
Mm soon, then Alfred will have a chance 
showing his powers 

Another 


Aberdeenshire Companion now 1s 
(ine Rit his (age 14 ot ¢ ults. 


I 


time T have read the * How, When and 
much, hone month, and enjoved it) vers 
pe you will accept me as a new mem- 

62 


I 


ber,” she writes. “I think the Scheme is simply 
splendid. There will soon be quite a family of 
Quiver protégés in Canada, and I hope you will 
always hear from them.” 

Perhaps Eveline will be sending a longer 
letter soon. 

Agnes Husband (age 14), who joins us at 
Leven, has “a brother in Canada, and a 
companion in Montreal."’ She had written 
an essay for the competition, and was to 
send it to me. Leven is a pretty place, she 
thinks. ‘‘ We are quite near the sea, so it 
will be nice here in the summer, won't it ?”’ 

Barbara Lyall and Jeannie Findlay have 
been busy among their friends in Macduff, 
and we have to welcome five new members 
there. They are: Ruth Watt (age 11), James 
Lyall (age 9), Jeannie Whitecross (age 12), 
Catherine Gordon (age 11), and Mary Innes 
(age 10). I cannot do better than wish 
that they may all be as keen and loyal 
comrades as are our other Macduff Com- 
panions. What a crowd there will be to 
greet me next time I| go there! 

Margaret Jackson 
sends a_ kind letter 
from Broughty Ferry : 

“I like to read the 
Corner every month,” she 
tells me “It has only 
one fault, that is we don't 
get it often enough. = It 
would be nice to have one 
every week. I had an 
awfully nice book of views 
from Essie Daley tor my 
Christmas. Wasn't it nice 
of her to send it? I am 
just expecting another 
letter from her now. 
should like to correspond with other Companions in 
Britain. When vou are reading the letters vou feel 
vou would like to meet the writers. Will vou say 
something about the badges in the next Quiver ?” 


KATE A. M. EDWARDS. 


From Companions of longer standing there 
are some delightful letters, though I cannot 
even mention the names of all their writers. 
What a pity you cannot read them all by 
the fire, cosily, as Lenjoy doing! Edith Penn 
(Hallatrow) suggests an interesting competi- 
tion which will delight our many Nature 
students. It is a summer competition, and 
you shall hear of it later. 

With a 
(Woolston 


gift for our Fund, Girlie Budd 
sent a long letter ; 


“TL hope we may see a letter in Ture Quiver soon 


from David But bovs never seem to like writing 
letters, do they I am looking torward to hearing 
about the badges. . | am reading * David 
Coppertield” Poor David! What troubles he does 
get into at first, does he not ? sefore that I read 
‘Lorna Doone, and liked it very much I like 


Dickens specially because he explains everything so 
beautifully, and one can quite imagine what his 
characters were like.” 

‘I hope the Three are all right,” writes 
Vera Eades, in sending her gift from Reading. 


| | 
e ‘How, 
Bartle 
ucked up 
cousin, 
ty during 
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THE QUIVER 


From Birkdale comes a gift and a note from 
Clarice Hilton. Clarice a busy business 
woman now; it is specially kind of her, 
therefore, still to write so long and interesting 
a letter. And she hopes to continue her sub- 
ription. 
Laura Jago (Carn Brea) tells me about 
Ives. She if there are any other 
Companions in Cornwall. Look at our maps 
in your October Quiver, Laura. Perhaps 
some of your chums would be interested if 
you told them about our Corner. 


Is 


St asks 


The Competition Results 

Some of the papers in the Puzzles Competi- 
tion showed much care and thought, and I 
was pleased especially with the neatness of 
all. I am not printing the prize papers, but 
hope very soon to have a competition in 
which the puzzles set will be selected from 
those sent in in this one. The Senior winners 


are Stewart Bergheim (age 17), of Streatham, 
and Dora Dewhirst (age 15), of Stockton-on- 
Tees. Stewart’s entry was very well done. 


In the Junior section, the prize goes to E-dtth 
Fenn (age 13 vears and 1t months). Her 
contribution a model of what a 
competition paper should be. My congratu- 
lations to these successtul people! I always 
feel such deep sympathy with the 
though, and I should like them to understand 


also was 


losers, 


that though they have not won this time, 
there is always the chance in the future. 
They will know, too, that | am interested in 


every one of the contributions received. Now 
for the 
New Competition 

I expect you, like myself, are 
with keen interest the fortunes of the heroines 
in Miss Amy Le Feuvre’s charming 
‘* Four Gates.”’ | want you all to write 
ing me what you think about it; try to 
imagine that you it all before you in 
book form, and that you are writing a review 
of it for a paper, and that you either want 
your readers to buy copy of the story 
because it so or that you think 
they should And most particu 
larly of all please tell me HOW YO 
fHINK PP WILL END, what will happen 
to all of the heroines. This is most important, 


following 


story, 
tell- 


have 
a 


good, 


it 


Is 


avoid 


and no paper will be eligible which leayes ou 
this part. I shall be keen to see what you 
fancy the end will be ; I do not know, not 
having seen the manuscript, but our Editor 
has, and he it ‘rather an unusual 
ending.” 

For the Seniors this should be a very 
pleasant competition, and I shall look for 
many letters. Do not write more than 400 
words, and please consult the rules before 
sending in your contributions. 

For the smaller folk, there is this competi- 


says is 


tion: Send me a drawing, either plain or 
coloured, of any spring flower that is in 
bloom now, such as the daffodil, narcissus, 
primrose or hyacinth, and write something 
about the flower, where it will grow, its 
habits, and anything you know about it 


You may draw just a single flower, or more; 
only if more than one, they must be the same 
kind. There is one special point to remember, 
and that is, the flowers must not be copied 
from anything but the fresh blossoms them- 
selves, not from pictures or photographs. 
This is for Companions under 14. All papers 
and drawings must reach me by Monday 
June 24th, at the latest. 


The Badge 

be glad to hear that we have 
Badge. It is a very simple little 
violet, with the letters “O.C 

in the centre. his will be a reminder ot our 
first Canadian protégée, and it 
love and quiet service of friendship that our 
motto inspires us all to, as well as the other 
pleasant things for which our Companionship 
stands, It in the form of a brooch, 
a pendant, and searf-pin, and costs, 

enamel on ordinary white metal, the sum ol 
half-a-crown. Please 


You 
chosen out 
design of 


will 
a 


suggests the 


is made 
a 
one shilling ; or on silver, 
send in your orders as quickly as convenient 
There just for a good-bye 
wish for a beautitul, joyous Easter. I hope 


nd 
you all will have very happy holidays, an¢ 
an Easter 


Is now 


space 


if anyone does not get a holiday, 
none the less glad 
work and service 
Good-bye, Com 
panions, till the May fn: 
month.—Your trend, 


NOTES 


“ ALISON” 


is to be 
The full name and address must be given on the final page. 


enjoy the chats. 
The Competition Rules are three only, 
(a) On side only of the paper 
(b) 
(c) Age last larthday ts to be 


Foreign and Colonial Companions ar 
Companion who gets twelve 


A prize is given to every 


f 
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is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough (0 
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THE QUIVER 


( Living by Knowledge 


A little thought will make clear the value of skilful selection of food. 


High pressure days (and there are many now) tell on human body 
and brain. 


Knowledge and facts help when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


is made by knowledge ; not by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly combined and cooked (as in Grape-Nuts) 
are rich in the elements required for human nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts contains, in addition to the natural albumins, starches 
and sugars of these cereals, phosphate of potash (grown in the grain) 
and demanded by nature in rebuilding Brain and Nerve tissue. 

Grape-Nuts is fully cooked at the factory. When served with cream 
or rich milk, it is an appetizing food, and affords ideal nourishment for all 
Stages of Human Life from infancy to old age. 


*There’s a Reason.” 


You can find it in the famous little book, ‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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THE QUIVER 


» health value of Thermal (Hot Air or 5 an es : 
h else is so effective in prevent or for the ure 
za, Rheumatism, Scnatica, xd, Skin, Liver, anc 1 Kid ney 
Complaints. It eliminates the poisonous m: s from the system, increases 
the flow of b vod - the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
nd revitalises the “uly, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 

feeling of imvigorated health and strength, insures pe: 
nd is helpful in every way z — 
1 of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be e njoyed privately 
with our Patent Satety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 

ompact: space 


mplete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c., from 35/-. 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171, New Bond St., London, W, 


“The Voice of the Physician.” 


Bournemouth, 9th March, 1911. 
**T have used and recommended Plasmon (rom 
the first, and Cannot speak too highly 
of it."’ 


L.R.C.P. 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“yields A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 


of much greater nutritive vaiue than ordinary 


contains all the essentials for flesh at one-tor £ 
exceptional degree, assis's teething, relieves infanthe 
ensures restiul nights 


coustt ion, and 


* This is an excellent hs ood, admirably adapted 

to the wants of Infants.’ 

Sir CHARLES A. C AMERON, C.B., MD., etc 

Nearly 90 Years’ establ shed Reputation 

Go!d Medals, London, 1900 and 1906, also Pacis. 
USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERIES 

Usety Booklet, tsab it B by a Trained Nurse, 


seit fre ge Mention this paper 
Jo SIAH R dingb idge 


Acceptable to those who dislike the usual 
form of gruel” 


NEAVE’S HEALTH DIET 


cocoa.” — British Media urna 
Tins, 1/4, 2/6. 


SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


A Tx ws a shing Milk and Cereal Foe 
neral u im all « f weak digestiot 
A Special ART-METAL BOX containing a packet of Galt 
Plasmon, Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon Biscuits, 4 . 
Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Ilasmon Chocolate t prepa ation for 
together with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent Invuiids, Nursing Mothers, and pe suff | x from weak 
digestion, b hy tar more nuurith us than tea” 


September, WP» 


Sample sent for ad. postage, mentioning tis publication, 


for 1s., post free, to all who write, mentioning this Magazine, | 


REAL TURTLE IN YOUR PLATE. 


USTY’S TURTLE 


to Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, 
L A DELICIOUS LUXURY—A GREAT TREAT. Live TURTLE 
A SPLENDID FOOD AND A STIMULANT. ALWAYS 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. Far superior to Beef Extract IN STOOK 
To get the Genuine Article see the name * LUSTY ** on the package . 


JOHN Lusty, a 8, PARNHAM. ‘STREET, LONDON, 


Sample post free for 1 « if you mention © The Quiver 


YOU CAN MAKE A CUP IN A MINUTE. 


P| Baby ought to have Neave's Food. 
Food 
_ 


Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


APRIL 7h. THE APPEARANCES OF 
THE RISEN LORD 
xv. I-18. 


Ponts TO Empnasise: (1) The source of the 
Gospel preached by Paul. (2) The fact of the 


1 Cor. 


Resurrection. (3) The Apostle’s estimate of 
himself. ' 

“IF Christ be not raised,”’ says the Apostle 

Paul, “ vour faith is vain; ve are 


yet in vour sins.” Jtound the Resurrection 
of our Lord many controversies have been 
waged, but the great fact of His rising again 
from the dead is proved beyond dispute, and 
we know that as Christ has triumphed over 
death and the grave, so shall all who believe 
in Him share the Resurrection victory. 


The Living Christ 

Dr. George F. Pentecost, the distinguished 
preacher, tells of a little bare-footed girl who 
came to him one night in Aberdeen, at the 
close of an evangelistic service. She had 
come to “* get saved,”’ and was confident that 
only Jesus could do this for her. Becoming 
profoundly interested in his little ‘ in- 
quirer,” Dr. Pentecost said to her, gently 
and kindly, “ Yes, dear, Jesus can save you, 
but what has He done to save you?” The 
reply was prompt and certain: ‘ He deed 
to save me.”’ By this time the preacher's 
interest in the child was very great, and as 
her answers were so surprisingly intelligent, 
he decided to test her still further. ‘* Then 
He is dead, is He?” he asked. At this 
question she looked grieved and puzzled, 
and replied with a note of sharpness and 
indignation in her voice, *‘ He’s no deed t”’ 
“Why,” said Dr. Pentecost, still intent on 
drawing her out, “if He died tor you He 
must be dead.” He’s no deed!" And 
she seemed almost angry, and stood at 
defiance. Then, noting some expression of 
the evangelist’s face which must have been 
full of real sympathy for her, she came for- 
ward a Step, and said, with an eager and 


almost intense pathos and protest in her 

voice, “ Aye mon, dinna fash (tease) me. 
Jesus deed for me, but He's no deed. Ha’ 


ye no been telling us a’ the night that God 
from the deed?) mon, dinna 
Hi rae He deed for me, but God raised 
“im irom the deed, and He's away up 
yonner, and He’s alive from the deed, and 


n €is able to save me. And, O mon, I want 
0 get Saved,” 


03 


Dr. Pentecost adds ; ** This was said with 
such passion and such pleading that I was 
fairly carried off my feet. Here was a little 
child from the slums, touched by the Holy 
Spirit, and with all her good Scotch cate- 
chetical knowledge of the way of salvation 
quickened, and eager for that salvation of 
which she had been taught, but to which, 
until now, she had been indifferent, suddenly 
setting forth in language so plain and direct 
God's way of righteousness. All my heart 
went out to the wee child, and, leading her 
away to a seat on one of the front benches, 
I told her more and more of the Way, and 
assured her of God's salvation and of the 
longing love of that Saviour who ‘ deed for 
her but was no deed.’ We knelt down 
together there in the semi-darkness, and she 
gave her whole heart to Jesus, calling Him 
her Saviour and declaring her purpose to 
be His ‘ain loving disciple.’ ”’ 

The Christian's faith is in a risen and 
exalted Saviour who has all power given 
unto Him in heaven and on earth. 


APRIL I4th. THE USE OF THE SABBATH 
Mark ii. 23 to iii. 6 
Ponts TO EMPHASISE 1) Christ and the Phari- 
sees. (2) Our Lord's dictum—* The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” (2) The miracle of healing on the Sab- 
bath. 
Great Men and the Sabbath 
A MINISTER Says that when he occupied the 
pulpit of the American Chapel in Paris, 
General Grant was invited by the President 
of the Republic of France to occupy the 
grand stand at Le Grand Prix, the great day 
of the races, which comes on Sunday. But 
the brave general had more regard for the 
Lord's Day than to spend it in the fashion 
proposed, and so he replied to the President 
in these words: ‘It is not in accordance 
with the custom of my countrymen or with 
the spirit of my religion to spend Sunday 
in this way. | beg that you will permit me 
to decline the honour.’’ Instead of accept- 
ing the invitation, he attended public wor- 
ship at the American Chapel. 

The famous inventor, Edison, is said to 
have demonstrated to employers of labour 
in America that it is a gain, and not a loss, 
to give workmen a free Sunday, arguing that 
workmen are more effective on six days 
because of rest on the seventh. At his own 
works he has proved that by discontinuing 
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Sunday labour the output has been materially 
increased. 
White Sabbaths 


We are told that in some the 
mining districts of England there is found a 
curious deposit, which the miners call ‘* Sun- 
day stone.”’ According to an authoritative 
writer on the subject, ‘‘On examining a 
section of a piece, it is seen to ot 
layers of stalagmite matter regularly super- 
imposed on each other, with this peculiarity, 
that after six strata of a blackish hue, there 
appears with the utmost regularity one 
stratum of pure white, and so on through 
the entire thickness of the deposit. The 
explanation of this remarkable formation is 
easy. Down in the coal mine, water, filter- 
ing through the limestone roof, becomes 
highly impregnated with carbonate of lime. 
Dropping on the floor in a continual trickle, 
this forms a deposit. While the miners are 
at work, the coal dust which pervades the 
atmosphere, mingling with the dropping 
water, imparts a blackish hue to the deposit. 
But when the day of rest comes round, on 
which the mine is quiet, the water, having 
nothing to sully its purity, deposits the layer 
of beautiful white mineral.” 

* And so,”’ the same writer continues, 
find recurring at its regular intervals in the 


of coal- 


consist 


we 


course of the world's affairs this white- 
marked day. Six days the dust of the 
world’s business darkens. That day is free 


from it, more or less. We are so familar 
with it that it strikes us as nothing strange 
that all over Christendom, after six days of 
toil, comes one intermission devoted to rest 
by common consent 

It is our duty to keep this Sunday stone 
white and to use the day, not for our own 
work or pleasure, but for the worship and 


the service of God. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
TWELVE 
Ig; Matt v. 


1) 
the 
The 


APRIL 


Mark tii 13-16 


The eager crowds. 
unclean spirits to 
twelve and their 


ISE 
ot 
(3) 


Points To Empua 
2) The tribute 
Christ’s Deity. 
commission, 


A GENTLEMAN who organising a com- 
pany of young people to do evangelistic work 


in the slums, politely refused to accent some 


Was 


of them. When questioned as to such 
action, he = said Those whom have 
declined to take have no confidence in the 


undertaking rhey say the odds are against 


us. We can't take the fearful with us when 
on such serious business.’ 
Contrast that attitude with the noble 


{ 


words of James Chalmers, the missionary: 
“ Recall the twenty-one years, give me back 
all its experience, give me its shipwrecks, 
give me its standings in the face of death, 
give it me surrounded with savages with 
spears and clubs, give it me back again, 
with spears flying about me, with the club 
knocking me to the ground, give it me 
back, and I will still be your missionary.” 


The Noblest Service 

To be an of Christ is the 
noblest service to which a man can be called. 
About a month before Dr. Barnardo passed 
away, the writer of these notes asked him 
how he would spend his life if he had it all 
to live over again. He replied that he would 
again give himself to the work of saving the 
orphans and the outcasts—only doing it 
better, he hoped. 


ambassador 


APRIL 28h. THE BEATITUDES 
Matt. v. 


EMPHASISE: (1) Our Lord on Happi- 
(2) The eight classes who are blessed. 


Points 
ness 


TO 


The Quest for Happiness 
Many people are inquiring the way to 
happiness. But it is only as God is loved 
and obeyed that the deepest and most last- 
Ing happiness takes possession of us. “ Can 
there be real joy without God ? ”’ a present- 
day writer asks. Phink of all the dark 
incidents in heathen life, even in exultant 
moments of religious observance. There is 
s comes to the 


no such heart-filling joy a 

Christian and explain joy without 
any relation to God—how impossible it is! 
God creates joy-——a love of God makes joy 


in the heart. What a power there must be 
in God to set all the birds singing! Joy at 
its purest and best is joy in which God can 
be worshipped.” 

Said the trustee of a great estate, “ This 
is the fifth copy of the will which we have 
had We have worn out the other four 
copies by constant consultation.” Does 
this not suggest the daily and repeated con- 
sultation of the Word of God which con- 
tains the Divine promises, and is therefore 
the one perfect guide to happiness ¢ 
A well-known atheist in his biography 
‘“My life ts hopelessly poisoned by 
anxiety | have been betrayed ; I want to 
be brave, but I am not sure that bravery 
will do me much good.” * That,” remarks 
lor. Watkinson, ‘is exactly what we might 
expect to find in the biography of an atheist. 
An atheist ought always to be a pessimist. 
How different it is with the Christian, = 
‘ joy unspeakable and fu 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


LADIES! 


Have You Tried 


JOHN KNIGHT'S 
Natural Bouquet 
Toilet Soaps? 


Made in 30 varieties 
to suit all tastes. 
They soften the skin 
and soothe all irritations. 


a 


I tor 
Special Tablets, Post 


JOHN KNIGHT, LTD., 
Boapmakers by Appointment to H. King 
LONDON. 
Makers of The Royal Primrose Soap. 
arded Medal, 
Srusse m, 


Prix and Go 


FOOT’ S BED-TABLE. 


Can be instantly raised, 


lowered, reversed, of 
inclined. Extends over 
ed, coum ch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed lo change from 
a tlat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the push button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-! 
(Patented.) Comprises B lable, 
= ading Stand, Wri iting 
le, Bed Rest, Sewing 
or Work Table, Music Stand, Easel c ard Table, etc. 
Bo. Metal Parts, with P i Wood Top 7 6 
No. 2. |): wit Al stable Side Tray and Automati 
Book-holders tay £115 
No. B.—Compicte as No. 2, but Polished Oak Top cnd 
inist a2260 


No. 4.—Compict as Ne : but Polished Mahogany Top 
und all Metal Parts Nickel Plated. £330 
Money refunded in iull to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 


. 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Q—A pri), 1912.} 


| 
a 
| 
blessed. 
Shows h perfectly the leather grain is repro- - 3 
pa ced. In the original, the colour is just as perfect. - : 
_To have your furniture upholstered in Rexine is to have all : 
the advantages of a leather suite at a 
ASK gour furniture dealer to show you patterns, or write 
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THE PASSING OF LOVE 


League 
By THE 


N a novel very popular a few years 
ago, we are told that the hero, after 
a great disappointment and a serious ill- 
ness, recovers to find that he has lost the 
power to love. His mother, his sister, the 
woman who had captured his heart, his 
friends — he regards them all with a 
polite sort of interest, but with never the 
faintest stirrings of emotion. 

This tragedy, sudden and dramatic in 
the story, is often slow and unnoticed in 
real life. Men and women in middle age, 
and older, sometimes turn the light in 
upon themselves, only to make the dis- 
covery that the power of loving is slipping 
away from them ; a deadly lethargy of the 
soul has crept upon them; they cannot 
be passionate, but only mildly interested. 

Is it possible to revive the love that is 
passing ? Most decidedly so. The chill 
in the body can be expelled by vigorous 
exercise, and sometimes we need a bracing 
of the muscles of the soul to get back the 
warmth that long absorption in other 
things has destroyed. 

The Teague of Loving Hearts is one 
little exercise to get back the healthy 

Dr. BarNarpo’s Homes, Stepney C 
RaGGED SCHOOL Unron, 32 John Str 


of Loving Hearts 


Page 
EDITOR 


glow to the muscles of the soul. Here are 
ten agencies of world-wide renown, each 
trying in their own way to make life 
sweeter, brighter, more hopeful, for the 
fallen and the sad, the young and the 
inexperienced, the infirm and the incur- 
able. They need your help—help to the 
utmost of your powers. 

Since the beginning of the year, old 
subscribers have been sending in their 
renewals for 1912; but there must be a 
great number of members who have not 
communicated with me this year. I am 
afraid that, in consequence of our Quota- 
tions Competition not being restricted to 
members of the League of Loving Hearts, 
many who have subscribed in former years 
have not done so this vear. Will they not, 
please, take this as a reminder of their 
former generosity, and help once again 
to swell our funds ? 

New members should fill in the coupon 
given below and send it to me, with a 
postal order for a shilling or more. 

The following are the societies among 
which all the subscriptions received ate 
divided :— 

auseway, E. 
eet, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


CuurcH Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 
SALVATION ARMY (Women’s Social Work), Mare Street, Hackney, E. 


Miss WesTon’s Work, Roy 
THE QuEEN’s HospiTat FOR CHILDE 
Lonpon City Mission, 3 Bridewell 


al Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
REN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 
Place, E.C. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 

CuurcH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HoMES FOR WaAlIFS AND STRAYS, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 

British HOME AND HospPiTAL FOR INCURABLES, 72 Cheapside, E.C. 


COUPON. 
Go 


and forward a Certificate. J enclose 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 


the Editor, Che Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Jondon, &.€. 


One S6illing. 
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HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 


ON VIEW IN THE SHOWROOMS 


BUNGALOW COTTAGE 


sting from £200 to £2 
re 45 Guineas. 


BUNGALOW COTTAGE 


»to to build. 
Furnished for 60 Guineas. 


MODERN FLAT 


COMPLETELY, COMFORTABLY, AND 
ARTISTICALLY FURNISHED for atout 


£120. 


A series of Furnished Rooms dccorat:d in the 
Style of the varied periods of furnishing. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘OUR COTTAGE,’’ 
Post Free. 


CASEMENT 
CLOTH 


in the Newest and most 
Fashionable Shades suitable 
for 


» to buiid. 


Costing from £23 


CURTAINS, 
LOOSE COVERS, 
COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


“The Sheraten 3lin. wide...... 6d. 


Casement Curtain. 


52in. wide .. 1/04 
3 
e mat einany 
of colours. Will wash and wear well. 
2 i, pe 
SAMPLES ON Patterns Post Free. 
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If you would have the Fashionable 
Silhouette for 1912 you must wear 


Royal Worcester | 
Corsets 


Absolutely 
. Fashion . 


Model 509. Price 8/11 


There must be thou- 
sands of lady readers 
of “The Quiver” 
who have not yet 
worn Royal Wor- 
cester Kidfitting 
Corsets. NOW is 
their opportunity to 
give them a [rial. 
Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets 
withthe NEW 
CURVE. These are 
really wonderful 
value, absolutely 
correct and fash- 

ion-true. Write 

to-day and 

secure one of these 
wonderful Corsets. 


Model 581. 
Price 10/11 


Full Illustrated Booklet free on application to— 


Peter Robinson's 


Oxford Street, London, W. 
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(Le pevmisston), 
| “T have vad “it ‘be greatest interest and 
sympathy your noble parable. 
best prosc poem.” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer :-— 

“Like all Mr. Kernahan’s writing, the 
brochure is extre mely brilliant, and the moral 
is true. He exposes the tendency of our 
time life into a mere dance of 
pleasure, and reaffirms the supreme ministry 


I think it your 


to resolve 


THE MAN OF 


A New 1 Book 
Drean for 
No SORROWS 
| By COULSON KERNAHAN 
The opinions of Notable Celebrities. 
Mr. Th odore Watts-Dunton — 


Ihe Rev. C. Silve:ter-Horne :-— 


‘| have read * The Man of No Sorrows,’ and 
recognised immed ately the o'd fine touch, 
and the stiising idea which is set forth with s> 
much adm-rable workmanship. Jt must do 
anyone good io have that ideal of life presented 
to them, and I believe you have once azain 
put your finger upon the ceatral and vital 


” 
of pain; and, in doing this, he touches the truth, 
secret of life's mysteries 
Ss With Clournd Plain Plate, Bound with a Charming ( 
. triking Colour Picture Wrapper. Obtainable of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or 1 
net free 25. 24. Jrom Cassell & Compa Lil., La Be moa Lon net 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW 
ext his seri 
| In 72 Rembr tI wwures, 24 ( 1 Plate flowers in each. Cloth, ss. net each. = 
in » Ha me Cloth gilt, ga collection of choice Poet scribing the beauty of 
( 6d. net ; leather, 4s. net 
| WITH NATURE THE BIRD FOLK AT HOME 
| Nat a nd ; \ “Ph t : W hE t by May By \ | L for the Child Nature . e 
pi I ails With 6 Full-page Plate Colour and numerou 
ap Ea trations in the Text. 1s. net. 
NATURE '§ CAROL SINGE RS THE WooD FOLK AT HOME a 
} With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly | t 
| eautiful Hlustrations of Song Birds their N sian 
Eggs, Young, ete. Cloth gilt THE NATURE {JOVEN HANDBOOK, 
|| STRANGE ADVENTURES IN The Delights and Beauties och monthly Nasase Tables 
|| DICKY-BIRD LAND 
HOW TO FIND AND NAME 
| WILD FLOWERS 
|| THE ADVENTURES OF JACK RABBIT 
A Charming New Nature Story Book for Children. Ulu 
trate ( er | rat v ril 
| Nature Pay 
| wae Lilu Cataloeuc of Ca \ ro [re 
| | EI IND ¢ i I ITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONI 


CASSELLS NATURE BOOKS. 
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A trial of Holloway’s Pills has 
meant the dawning of a brighter 
day to many a sufferer from liver, 
kidney and stomach troubles, Keep 
these reliable remedies always in 
the house. Make it a rule to use 
them when you are out of sorts and 
so strengthen your constitution. 
The Pills have positively no equal 
for clearing the system and putting 
the liver and kidneys in functional 
order without pain or griping. 
They absolutely cure biliousness, 
headache, and dizziness, while 
females of every age find them 
an invaluable remedy and aid. 
Holloway’s Ointment has _ super- 
seded all other remedies as a cure 
for piles, sores, wounds, burns and 
bruises, and as a certain remedy in 
cases of rheumatism, stiff joints, 
backache, and soreness of the 
chest; and also Eczema, and all 
skin affections. Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment have been a trusted 
remedy for nearly three-quarters 
of acentury. They have secured 
the public confidence. 


Prices per box or pot, 114, 29, & 
46. Of all Chemists, Stores, ete. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


Are mar “pers i i 
anufactured only at 113 Southwark Street, London, where advice may be obtained gratis, 
dally (Saturdays excepted), between the hours of 12 and 4, or by post. 
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THE 


CURES 


COUGHS 
FOR GOOD! 


Crosby’s Cough Elixir 
is a specific which 
really CURES coughs. 
Although so powerful, it is 
quite harmless, being made 
simply from natural balsams 
andessences of proved worth. 
Weak digestion 
most coughs, and, until it 


Causes 


is strengthened, coughs are 
bound to recur. It 1s, there- 
fore, not sufficient to allay 
the irritated membrane, and 
so cure the cough for a time. 


Now Crosby’s Cough Elixir, 
besides stopping the cough, 
strengthens the digestion, and 
so ensures a /asting cure. 
Remember, on/y Crosby's 
Cough Elixir does this. 
If you have a cough, send 
for a bottle of Crosby’s 
Cough Elixir TO-DAY 
and cure it, for good. 

A Bradford gentleman (name and address given 
on request) writes: “Crosby's Cough Elixir 
removed my cough so speedily that a// our 


family now use it. Several friends have 
also used it with marked success.” 


Crosby’s Cough 
Elixir 


costs 1/1h, 2/9, and 4/6 per bottle, and may be 
obtained from all branches of Boots’, Taylors 
Drug Co., and other chemists, or direct (postage 


free) trom 


THE DR. ROOKE LABORATORY 


(Dept. 12), 


26, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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If Wood-Milne” is not 
stamped upon the Rubber 
Heels or Tips you buy— 
those Heels or Tips are not 
the genuine“ Wood- Milnes. 
** Wood-Milnes” are 


resilient and more durable quality 


made from 


a more 


of Rubber than any other Heels or Tips 
Genuine ** Wood-Milnes” will give a 
greater degree of comfort, and for a longet 
time, than any others in the world. They 
will outlast three ordinary soles, 

Genuine ** Wood-Milnes ” are in the end 
the che apest Kubber Heels of all. 


Rubber Heels 

6 Wood-Milnes” are 
now tinabl in Jet 

Black, Brown, or Gres 
Rubber, of Bootsellers 
evervwhere. Be sure 
to ask for ‘ Wood- 
Milnes,” and—once 


be sure to 


again 
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Fires eannot occur 


if your premises are protected with 


KYL-FYRE 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
which affords the 
best escape from 
fire because it is 
instantaneous 
in effect. 


Write for particulars. 


“KYL-FYRE,” Ltd., 
Registered Office: EASTBOURNE. 
s: 7, MARK LANE. EC. Maxcuester: 92, MARKET ST. 


FITS CURED 


by OZERINE. It has cured permanently tix 

very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., 

t thing else had failed In almost every case Fits 
t dose 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


fany the usands of testimonials have been received, and more 
to hand every day. 


Qf, Portiock Road, Maidenhead, 
erks, England. 
To Mr. Nicholl. March 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly torward to Mrs. Larbey 
‘nother 46 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. 1 
- pleased to say that it is making a wonderful 
change in her. She has been steadily improving ever 
since she took the very first dose. She has not had 
attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
she used to have attacks every fortnight. She is 
fritiag better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
50 weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
‘ay strength. 1 enclose order for same. 
1 am, yours truly, 
M. LARBEY, 


been r nly one from many thousands of letters which have 
eceived, al! testifvin th ! 

I ti x to the extraordinary etheacy of 

‘ LERINE. It has cured sufferers of all ages, from 15 months 

°S years, I invite you to 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


10U neec 
spend one penny on it. On receipt of postcard 
“you a bottle absolutely free, so certain am I 


“You will find it most successful. 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


LW. NICHOLL, 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


xIviu 


HEALTH 


From Infancy to Age 


Promoted by Use of 


SOAP 


Thirty years of world suc- 
cess in the promotion of 
skin-health is the remark- 
able record of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment. No other emolli- 
ents have done so much for 
the alleviation of skin-tor- 
tured and disfigured infants, 
children and adults. 


Cuticura Seap and Ointment seld everywhere. 
Sample of each, with book, post-free Trem 
eat depot: Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq. Londen ; 
RK. Towns & Co., Sydney, Lennon, Lid, Cape 
fown : Muller, Maclean & Co., Caleutta and Bombay; 
Potter & Corp, Boston, USA Tender- 
faced men should use Cuticura Seap Shaving Stick. 
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THE QUIVER 


ask the children. 


Cheaper In jars, 6$d., 34d., and 2d, 
ask the grocer, 
SPECIAL SAMPLE 
If your grocer dow t ko I. 1itova s his name 
ml You will 
turn two large tare of Laiteva ind @ 
packet of the new Kkovah Twin Jeliles, carriage paid 


That's what we want 
on our bread. 


GUARD tousar ao / 


BY TAKING 


t a drastic pur 


THEY GIVE. YOU 

THAT BRIGHT BUOYANT FEELING 
THEY aroy 

Boxes, 1-, of all Chemists. CIVE you 
THAT BRICHT on 

SANGERS I NEWS UTLER BUOYANT FEELING chee 
THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110, Strand, London, W.C. tL 


{ ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 
= 


<= 
on SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., 3 CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER we @ 
the heart, and Nery ne barlahng | | In 
ire tastele ind can be d | 
in of tea. coflee. or hot . ea | 
water, und do n t S} he tlavour. @ | 


D’J.Collis Browne 


mPROCTOR'S 


CHEST, 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONC®HITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA; and 
PALPITATION., 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHCA and DYSENTERY 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


De. J. 


Refuse imitations, and insist on having 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical ange 8 with each Bottle. Of all Che a 1/1}, 2/9 and 4/6, 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


LYPTUS 


PASTILLES 


Broncho-Laryngeal). 


astH MA, 


| THROAT, COUGH, 


VOICE, CATARRH. 


4 B00N TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, 


WIGESTION 


wa primary cause of most of the ills to which 
late a ject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
€ digestive organs will relieve quite a 
| 


dumber of complaints. 


WEPTOWS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Stomach to action, promote the flow of 
eadache rs and give tone to the whole system. 
orders, a les away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 

nd Skin Complaints disappear, while 


cheerful s 
spirits 
due coursa, complexions follow in 


MELPTON'S PURIFYING PILLS, 


member there is NO PILL “ JUST as GOOD.” 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1:4. per Box. 


OAT FARMING 


is a pleasant, lucrative outdoor occupation 


suitable for those requiring an outdoor life. 
POSSIBILITIES— 


1 am the BIGGEST goa br der in these 
ISLANDS. Owing to the ditncult f .etting goats 
to letmia ud i HAVE MADE 
for them 1 hase to retuse orders gal ist year 
[wa goats short l 1 hiave ich tor 


Every vear busine increases, and 


increase 


iarantee to 


This will avoud any ra 
Send me Qf. tor my handsomely 
uiustrated Goat l 
ge THE PIONEER GOAT FARM 
of the United Kingdom, 
Woodstreet Creen, Cu.idford. 
Goat t-airies wanted in every large 
town Milk customers supplied 
VACANCY FOR PUPIL. 

Previous pupil now earning 
£3 weekly with 
advertiser. 


like. 


j 
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| G 
| 
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For 
| 
| 
| 
t 
these goa 
4 my cdithculty in obtam 
Would vou like to breed tor mie 
| take ALL the produce at £§ « head. To tear goats i 
| of this ass wall not tmore than 255 each. You | 2 
can start wit! ONE tus you | 2 og 
| 
6. 
<J 
4 
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HEALTH 


health, cnerg 


exercise 


from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan 


INSURANCE 


good iy woe is to ke cpa bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


in the house 
Healih Insurance. 
protect you trom the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
, and comtort. 


It is rcliable 


Don't suiter from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
“SENO’S” every morning you will soon find 


a great improvement in your general health. Your feod tastes good 


It you take 


and is beneficial, 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find lie a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, 

It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Nothing can better 


sleep is unbroken and retreshing, the colour 


and Feverish Conditions of the system. 


EARLSWOOD: The National 


Training Home for the Feeble- 


minded. 


FOR those children UNABLE TO LEARN IN CkR- 
DINARY SCHOOLS and those REQUIRING 
CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


CASES 


THOSE UNABLE TO PAY 


form 


FOUR SHILLINGS) 


DRESS HOWEVER ELABORATE WILL \ 

DRY CLEANED AND RETURNED LIKE yp 
WE PAY POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE CG, 

ONL WAY 


peLicious COFFEE. 


DYE Works 


Solicit orders tor SPRING CLEANING Chintz 
and Cretonne, Curtains and other Furnishings; 
also Ladies’ and Gent's Garments. 
Costume trom 5-; Gent's Suit, 4-. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 


Ma 
1d, 
f 
| 
| 
ih. 
| | 
Charges |, 
| payment CLARK: © 2” 4 
FULL EZYHALLCROFT ROAD | 
\ 
2 
PERT 
@ 


